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FOREWORD AND PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


‘ee school exists to 


improve the quality of living. Educators are viewing this purpose realistic- 
ally by examining community life and adapting the school curriculum to 
meet the needs of its young citizens. It was a feeling of need for guidance 
in implementing this approach to educational planning that gave rise to 
the preparation of this yearbook, Community Living and the Elementary 
School. 

This publication presents descriptive reports on successful elementary- 
school programs dealing with various phases of school and community 
life. As in other years, the book is representative of the entire Department 
of Elementary School Principals. The Editorial Committee, chosen by the 
Executive Committee, outlined the proposed volume on the elementary 
school and community life. Late in 1943 each member of the Department 
received a copy of the outline and an invitation to submit an article that 
might contribute to the development of the topic. Articles were received 
in May and June 1944 and were read and evaluated by the Editorial Com- 
mittee during the summer. The Committee made special requests to secure 
materials on certain otherwise neglected topics in the effort to present a 
well-balanced, over-all view of the school and its relation to the com- 
munity. Attention was given to both rural and urban trends and to the 
influence of the war situation. 

It is particularly appropriate that the opening chapter—'‘Relating Ele- 
mentary Education to Community Life’’—deals with the philosophy under- 
lying the improvement of learning thru the community approach to edu- 
cational planning. The Committee was fortunate in securing John E. Brew- © 
ton, Professor of Education (later acting president), of the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, for the preparation of this introductory chapter. 
His rich background of experience in this special phase of educational 
endeavor prepares him well for the task. Quotations from this opening 
chapter give added meaning to the photographs of school and community 
activities which appear thruout the book. 

Part Two—“Enriching the Curriculum from Community Resources” — 
presents material which demonstrates how the community may be used as a 
laboratory for learning. It offers suggestions on how to choose, evaluate, 
and utilize community resources for the enrichment of the school program. 
Part Three—‘“Building Community Understanding of the School”—reports 
a diversity of programs in action to show how schools have established 
good relationships with the community thru sound administrative, super- 
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visory, and instructional practices. Part Four—‘‘Meeting New Community 
Needs’’—shows how schools have expanded their programs to meet new 
needs accepted as a responsibility of the school. It emphasizes situations 
growing out of the war but is not limited to emergency conditions. Part 
Five—‘‘Adventuring in School-Community Coordination’”—is devoted to 
illustrations of the growing interest in a two-way interaction of school and 
community. It shows the school’s responsibility in unified community 
planning. Many of these programs have been given impetus by the war 
situation. 

It is hoped that this book will assist principals, supervisors, and teachers 
to adapt their programs better to the needs of children and the community 
life. It may be used for faculty planning, preparing classroom and com- 
munity programs, and as professional library material for other purposes. 

The Editorial Committee and the entire Department are indebted to 
the writers of the more than one hundred articles received for consideration 
—not only to the authors of the fifty-one articles used in the book, but to 
the large number whose valuable contributions regretfully had to be omit- 
ted, due to lack of space. Thanks are due to the superintendents of schools 
and others who loaned photographs for use as illustrations. We are indebted 
to Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary of the Department, for her as- 
sistance; to Hazel Davis, assistant director of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, for revising, classifying, and preparing 
the material for publication; and to Eleanore Galant of the Division of 
Publications, for technical assistance in seeing the manuscript thru the 
process of printing. 


ROBERT W. EAVES, Chairman 
The Editorial Committee 


LESTER J. NIELSON, President 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
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Part One 


RELATING ELEMENTARY EDUCATION TO 
COMMUNITY LIFE 





Malaga Cove School, Palos Verdes School District, California 


“The quality of living in a community should im- 
prove because of the presence of the school which the com- 
munity supports.” 








Relating Elementary Education to 
Community Life 


pohn i a 


7 resources and 


needs of American communities challenge American public schools to 
develop a program that will contribute to the wise use and development 
of these resources and to the meeting of these community needs. For too 
long the schools have confined their efforts within a limited concept of their 
functions. They have been too reluctant to concern themselves with the 
problems, issues, and realities of community life. They have been too 
hesitant to plan and to work for the improvement of the quality of com- 
munity life. 

In a democratic society the school should be a positive agent of social 
progress. A school worthy of the support of a community owes it to that 
community to be a school of social action. The quality of living in a com- 
munity should improve because of the presence of the school which 
the community supports; society in the United States should show improve- 
ment in ways of living because of the public-school system which the 
nation supports. 

There is an insistent and growing demand that the elementary school 
make a more positive contribution to the direction and development of 
community life. It is being urged that the school should seek learning 
situations within the realities of community living, that pupils should be 
given opportunities to observe and to participate in socially significant enter- 
prises, and that the school should project its program into the life of the 
community. 

The need for new and improved social services and better standards of 
living in many American communities places special obligations on edu- 
cation. Lack of suitable and adequate recreational facilities, inadequate 
public and private medical and health services, lack of public library 
facilities, and low standards of living—food, clothing, and shelter— 
challenge schools in these communities to play-an important part in supply- 
ing or securing the social services needed by people from birth thru old 
age. This challenge means that elementary schools have obligations over 
and beyond those usually assumed. To meet fully its obligations an ele- 
mentary school should provide preschool opportunities, programs of adult 


Mr. Brewton is acting president, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
[12] 
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RELATING ELEMENTARY EDUCATION TO COMMUNITY LIFE 13 


education, and parent education, in addition to the usual program provided 
children in the elementary grades. Where other community services are 
lacking the school should try to provide for or to secure community recrea- 
tion, community libraries, and a program of community health. 

Let the public elementary school accept this challenge and become a 
school of social action—meeting the needs of children, serving the home, 
building health, fostering wholesome recreation, recognizing civic needs, 
stimulating creative activity, encouraging vocational interests and develop- 
ing vocational skills, and cooperating with other community service agen- 
cies—and there will come into American community life a new vitality 
and into American elementary schools a new significance. 


The Function of Elementary Education 


Elementary education has a dual function: first, to guide and direct the 
physical, mental, social, and emotional growth of boys and girls; and 
second, to improve the quality of community life. A school which accepts 
this dual responsibility to children and community is neither child- 
centered nor community-centered. It is centered in the lives of all the 
people. It is a service institution, devoted to improving the quality of life 
lived by all the people of the community. It is aware of the problems of 
individuals, of resources in the community, and is at work with the people 
in trying to improve conditions. It is concerned with the happiness, success, 
and welfare of the people; their nutrition, their behavior, their literacy, 
their recreation and amusement, their health, and their occupational suc- 
cess, 

In the summer of 1944 forty-eight representatives from sixteen states— 
public-school teachers and administrators, county supervisors, and repre- 
sentatives from state departments and teachers colleges—assembled on a 
college campus to explore this p.oblem: What experience in content and 
living must the teacher-education institution provide for the prospective 
elementary teacher if he is to develop the competencies necessary for teach- 
ing in an excellent elementary school? As a first step in exploring the 
ptoblem the group had to ask: What are the characteristics of the excel- 
lent elementary school? They developed the following definitive statement: 

The elementary school is excellent to the extent to which it contributes to the 
growth and development of children as individuals and as socially sensitive par- 
ticipants in group living and to the extent to which it projects its program into 


the life of the community and is in turn affected by the dynamics of life in the 
community.? 
1 Teacher Education Workshop, directed by John E. Brewton. Pre-Service Education of Elementary 


Teachers. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabudy College for Teachers, Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies, 1944. p. 9. 
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education, and parent education, in addition to the usual program provided 
children in the elementary grades. Where other community services are 
lacking the school should try to provide for or to secure community recrea- 
tion, community libraries, and a program of community health. 

Let the public elementary school accept this challenge and become a 
school of social action—meeting the needs of children, serving the home, 
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cess, 

In the summer of 1944 forty-eight representatives from sixteen states— 
public-school teachers and administrators, county supervisors, and repre- 
sentatives from state departments and teachers colleges—assembled on a 
college campus to explore this problem: What experience in content and 
living must the teacher-education institution provide for the prospective 
elementary teacher if he is to develop the competencies necessary for teach- 
ing in an excellent elementary school? As a first step in exploring the 
problem the group had to ask: What are the characteristics of the excel- 
lent elementary school? They developed the following definitive statement: 
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the life of the community and is in turn affected by the dynamics of life in the 
community.2 
* Teacher Education Workshop, directed by John E. Brewton. Pre-Service Education of Elementary 


Teachers. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies, 1944. p. 9. 
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According to this group of educators, the excellence of any school in 
any culture must be measured by the degree and the extent to which the 
ideals of the culture give direction to the purposes and life of the school, 
Excellent schools of our democracy, by the very nature of their social re- 
sponsibility, must be concerned with clarifying and extending the mean- 
ing of democracy. They must be concerned for and accept as a primary 
responsibility not only the optimal development of all individuals as 
persons and as citizens but also—and equally so—the improvement of the 
quality of life in the communities they serve. They must move toward 
the realization of their purposes thru the cooperative efforts of pupils, 
teachers, administrators, representatives of other public services and social 
and civic agencies, and all others deeply concerned for the welfare of 
children and youth and for the improvement of life in their communities. 
They must evaluate continuously their achievement and revise their pro- 
grams in the light of the quality of living which they inspire and develop 
in individuals and in communities. 

The program of the excellent school provides a well-planned, well-balanced 
series of experiences geared to the needs of every child and closely related to the 
children’s daily living in the school and in the community. The experiences are 
both direct and vicarious, but for every child, in accordance with his maturity, 
they result in health, in social and economic understanding, in skills, in creative 
expression, in wholesome leisure activities, and in an emerging outlook on life 
closely related to the democratic ideal. The program to improve living in the 
community affects the health, the food, the shelter, the clothing, the recreation, 
and the cultural outlook of the community.” 


Such is the point of view of elementary schools in accepting the chal- 
lenge that they become schools of social action. 


Discovery and Use of Community Resources 


The discovery and use of community resources are necessary if the 
elementary school is to function as a social agent. If the elementary curric- 
lum is to bring about desirable changes in children and in communities, 
the programs and procedures of the schools must be indigenous to the needs 
of the pupils and to the cultures of the communities they serve. For the 
elementary school to neglect the home and the community is to violate 
the fundamental psychological law that individuals learn and understand 
in terms of their own experiences. To assume that the elementary school 
is nothing more than an institution for training individual children ia 
subjectmatter is to neglect one of the fundamental factors in the educ 
tional program—the environment in which the children live. All are 


2 Ibid. 
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aware of the remoteness of much schoolwork from the everyday life of 
the community. Experiences like the following are repeated in many class- 
rooms: 

For many years I attended a three-room school in a southern Massachusetts 
village. How uninspiring were the bleak walls of the classroom, the battered 
desks and chairs, the dull streaky blackboard! Somehow, what we heard in the 
classroom did not make sense. We discussed meaningless things, such as sky- 
scrapers, subways, apartment houses, elevators, that had no relation to what we 
saw in our everyday farm life. . . . Even to this day I recall with a shudder of 
embarrassment an incident that occurred in the third-grade arithmetic hour. One 
of the examples read: “If you open nine oysters, how many shells will you 
have?” It was my turn to recite. I turned red and stammered: “I don’t know. I’ve 
never seen an oyster!’’ Not to have seen an oyster seemed the most heinous crime 
in the world, That perhaps is typical of our rural education. While many farm 
children have ‘‘never seen an oyster” they have milked a cow, fed the hogs, hoed 
the corn, strung a barb wire fence or planted cabbage shoots in mucky soil. Why 
can’t our rural schools develop a program that will utilize the facts that children 
know rather than go so far afield ?3 


The writer quoted above further points out that he received more 
inspiration from his 4-H Club than he did from school. It was a 4-H 
Club project of raising chickens that later enabled him to go to college. 
Paying tribute to the 4-H Club, he asks, ‘““Why couldn’t the school, situ- 
ated in a rural community, take as great an interest in what I was doing?’ 

Many educators today are adapting the materials of instruction to the 
problems and needs of children and communities being served by the 
schools. For example, one Southern school superintendent, with the as- 
sistance of a community council, has developed an elementary arithmetic 
textbook based on farm and home problems pertinent to the life of the 
community. The state-adopted textbook was written by a Wisconsin au- 
thor; the only farm problems in the book are on silos. The problems 
developed in the homemade arithmetic text prepared by the council were 
on such topics as: (1) cost of preventive medicine; (2) cost of canning 
materials; (3) cost of lands; (4) preparation of lands for crops and 
home gardens; (5) farm buildings; (6) terracing and soil conservation; 
(7) production costs; (8) stock production; (9) family budgeting; (10) 
food and labor costs; (11) poultry; (12) family banking; (13) farm- 
produced food; (14) store-purchased food; (15) canning and preserva- 
tion; (16) food consumption; (17) clothing; and (18) values of home 
living.® 

ery Benjamin. ‘‘Better Schools for Farm Children.’’ Country Gentleman 94: 18; September 1944. 

* The textbooks using materials on food, clothing, and shelter, prepared thru the Sloan Foundation 


Studies in Applied Economics, are related to every-day life problems of children in the communities 
Concerned. See pages 231-34 of this yearbook. 
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The curriculum should be rooted in the soil of the emerging com- 
munity culture. The activity of living is the essence of the school program. 
Books—the recorded experiences of people—contribute to this program, 
but do not control it. Pupils can learn from the communities in which 
they live, by taking part in civic activities, by excursion and observation, 
by interviews and surveys, by the entertainment of adult visitors, by learn- 
ing to be sensitive to the quality of their environment. Local industries, 





Public schools, Pasadena, California 


“The elementary school should be a center of community 
activity. When so functioning at the maximum, the elementary 
school is the educational, cultural, social, civic, and recreational center 
of the community.” 


the varied experiences of adults in the community, scenic beauty spots, 
governmental services and institutions, cultural and recreational centers— 
all of these have a contribution to make to the child’s experience. Teachers 
and principals in elementary schools, as later chapters show, are finding 
ways to make these contributions thru the daily life of the school. 


The School a Center of Community Activity 


The elementary school should be a center of community activity. Whea 
so functioning at the maximum, the elementary school is the educational, 
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cultural, social, civic, and recreational center of the community. Com- 
munity participation in the operation of the schcol, teacher participation 
in community activities, and a school plant available and used for com- 
munity purposes contribute to sound school-community relationships. 

Numerous organizations hold meetings in the schoolhouse. A live 
parent-teacher organization concerns itself with the establishment of de- 
sirable school-community relationships. The school has a definite program 
for raising standards of living in the community. The teachers keep the 
community informed of what the school is trying to do. Community 
activities, problems, and issues are made a basis for reading, study, and 
discussion in school. Pupils are given opportunity to become acquainted 
with and to participate in community undertakings. 

Whether the school should be the center of community activity or 4 
center of community activity depends on local conditions. In a complex 
urban community a great variety of community agencies will be found, 
rendering cultural, religious, social, civic, protective, and recreational 
services which the school should not try to duplicate. The school should 
be fully aware of these services and should take the initiative in offering 
full cooperation on the part of the school in helping to make such services 
most useful to the community. The school likewise has a responsibility for 
interpreting the school program to other community agencies so that school 
pupils may benefit from the other services and that all efforts may be co- 
ordinated most effectively. Coordinating councils and similar clearing- 
houses for community action should include the schools as active partici- 
pants. 

In many rural areas, where the headquarters of such county or regional 
agencies as the health department, the welfare department, the library, the 
extension service, and the planning commission are physically remote from 
the community, the school may logically be the local center of action for 
nearly all these services. Where county or regional programs are lacking, 
the individual school is responsible for meeting locally as many of these 
needs as possible; it has an equal responsibility for trying to secure the 
establishment of large-scale programs in which the school may continue to 
serve in a cooperative capacity. 

The function of the school as a community center is well summarized 
in the following statement: 


The responsibility of the school in the future should be conceived in terms of 
the larger needs of the community: (1) the school should understand the com- 
munity of which it is a part—its strengths, its weaknesses, its needs; (2) the 
school should take the leadership in promoting the welfare of the community 
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through other agencies as well as through its own program; (3) this leadership 
implies that the school should cooperate with other agencies in studying and 
appraising the community; (4) the school should also cooperate with other 
agencies in coordinating community activities and life; (5) the school, through 
its staff, pupils, program, and facilities should enrich other community activities 
immediately and directly.® 


The Teacher and the Communit y 


The teacher has certain obligations to the community and the com- 
munity has certain obligations to the teacher. The teacher owes it to the 
community to be community-minded. The community-minded teacher 
possesses a working knowledge of school «nd community problems. He 
understands the broader social functions and relationships of the school 
and the teacher in the community. He understands conditions as they exist 
in the community. He strives to enrich community life thru a definitely 
planned educational program. He coordinates his efforts with those of all 
agencies working for the development of community life. He takes his 
part as a citizen in promoting the common welfare. Above all, he feels that 
only thru identifying himself with the people of the community and allow- 
ing their problems to become his problems can he render to the children 
and community the services they need and should receive. 

The community owes it to the teacher to provide conditions of teacher 
service which will be conducive to good work. That is, when. desirable 
relationships exist, the community is making it possible for the teacher to 
live happily, comfortably, and successfully in the community. The com- 
munity is seeing to it that the teacher is paid a fair and adequate salary, 
that he can secure a comfortable and congenial place to live, and that he 
is provided a tenure consistent with his effectiveness in the school and 
community. The people of the community are recognizing the teacher so- 
cially, and are including him in the activities in which they engage. 


The Leadership of the Principal 


Principals and teachers are being challenged as never before to provide 
more abundant living and learning in the public schools of America. No 
problem confronting the principal today is more urgent than that of leader- 
ship in initiating and maintaining a program designed to effect funda- 
mental instructional improvement. 

Every principal knows that in his locality there are certain determiners 
which operate in one way or another to influence the nature of the school 


6 Langfitt, R. Emerson; Cyr, Frank W.; and Newsom, N. William. The Small High School at 
Work. New York: American Book Co., 1936, p. 374. 
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ip program. Fortunately the course of these determiners is not fixed but may 
" be guided, directed, and shaped by wise educational leadership. 
oh First of these determiners of the curriculum is the community itself. A | 
ies most significant characteristic of the community is the level of its educa- 
tional thinking—its understanding of the real function of the school, its 
knowledge of educational problems, and its cooperativeness in working 
oat solutions of these problems. Seldom does the school program advance 
m- much above the level of the educational thinking of the most interested 
he lay citizens in the locality. It is the responsibility of the principal and the 
ler teachers to raise the level of educational thinking in the community. Co- 
He operative planning of lay citizens and educational leaders is necessary if 
vol community forces are to be used in forwarding an improved educational 
ist program. It is highly possible that there would be far more community 
ely schools of social action if more time were taken in discussing instructional 
all and curriculum matters with parents and citizens. 
his Second only to the community in importance as a determiner of the 
hat instructional program is the teaching group. The selection of a well- 
W- prepared, well-qualified group of teachers is an initial ‘necessity, but 
ren equally important and necessary is some plan for the continuation of the 
growth of teachers in service. Principals must never forget that living and 
ner learning take place under the guidance of teachers; that in. the final analysis 
ble the curriculum is composed of those experiences children have under the 
to guidance of teachers. It is only as the entire teaching group works together 
m- in a continuous cooperative study of instructional problems and issues that \ 
ys the educational philosophy and teaching practices of the group may keep 
he pace with the evolving needs of the school and the community. 
ind When teachers and principal undertake to think of education in terms 
SO” of social action, they realize that the new wine of school-community rela- 
tions cannot well be contained in the old bottles of school organization. 
The typical pattern of grades, class periods, and subjects is too rigid. The 
old ideas that only bookish activities are intellectual, and that only intel- 
ide lectual activities are educative, must still be overcome. Teachers in a com- 
No munity school, along with their pupils, must share in the give-and-take of 
ler- the community’s work; no one seeking a sheltered academic life will find 
da- it on the faculty of a community school. Principals have an administrative 
responsibility for making it possible for teachers to experiment with new 
1ers 


procedures in learning to use and to serve the community in the educational 
ool process. 
ol a Another factor which enters into the development of an improved in- : 
structional program and one of which most principals are conscious, is 
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the educational leadership—the training, skill, vision, philosophy, and 
ideals—of the principal himself. When the principal sees what is required 
in a program for improving instruction in a fundamental way, a program 
designed to replace the traditional subjectmatter-to-be-learned type of in- 
struction with a vital life-related experience type of instruction, he in- 
evitably encounters handicaps and inhibitions growing out of his own 
experience, This factor need not be as serious a handicap as it may at first 
appear. In fact, when a principal is aware of his limitations and is willing 
to study and work cooperatively with teachers in studying instructional 
problems and developing a common philosophy and an instructional pro- 
gram, more may be accomplished than when a principal who thinks he 
knows the way attempts to impose a program in an autocratic fashion. The 
study of the curriculum, the development of a common point of view, and 
the planning of instructional procedures growing out of the point of view 
should be a cooperative endeavor of principal, teachers, and citizens of the 
community. Curriculum development which proceeds on the basis of such 
democratic principles does not produce results with the same rapidity as 
more autocratic methods, but the results secured are more permanent. 

The principal, as a democratic community leader, must be sensitive to 
the ideals which the community, at its best, desires to see realized. He 
must also be aware of the hidden resources of leadership within the com- 
munity, and avoid doing things himself that might be done as well or 
better by others. This balance of idealism and self-restraint on the part of 
the principal is suggested by Lindeman: 


Leadership in community organization must keep its program at least “one 
step” in advance of the Democratic Process. . . . Democracy needs, most of all, 
creative leadership; it must be constantly making proposals which lead the com- 
munity along the road of idealism. The delicate task is to keep these ideals the 
“one step” ahead, while delegating the practical responsibilities to those whose 
“feet are on the earth.”* 

The urge toward Jeadership is stronger and more commonly distributed than 
is generally supposed. We lack leadership because we lack faith in the so-called 
common man. We use the same leaders over and over until they reach the point 
of diminishing returns, and then we flatten out on the plane of inertia.*® 


A New Leadership Training Needed 


Teachers frequently feel that their training has been inadequate to enable 
them to develop educational programs of social significance. If elementary 
schools are to become schools of social action, teacher-education institu- 


7 Lindeman, Eduard C. The Community. New York: the Association Press, 1921. p. 179. 
§ Ibid., p. 115. 
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tions, state departments of education, and local administrative units must 
become focal points of creative effort in educational planning designed to 
advance the social, physical, cultural, and material development of the 
people in American communities. Upon teacher-education institutions, state 
departments of education, and local administrative units rests the basic 
responsibility for promoting the reorganization of the content and method 
of community education. 

If the life activities of communities are to furnish the basis for the ele- 
mentary education program in which all, adults and children, share in 
meeting the challenges and satisfactions of a richer life, elementary teachers 
must be provided many and varied opportunities in their preservice and 
in-service training to have vital and significant experiences which grow 
out of: (1) the needs, interests, and capacities of children; (2) com- 
munity problems, issues, and resources; and (3) the broad areas of living 
in presentday society. 


Elementary Schools of Social Action in O peration 


The best proof that elementary schools of social action are possible, that 
schools can serve children and communities and contribute to social change 
is the fact that elementary schools of social action are now operating. As 
“a picture is worth a thousand words,” so even one example of a com- 
munity school in action brings to life the abstract theories of what schools 
might do by way of community participation. In this yearbook there are 
many examples of community service on the part of schools, some of them 
tepresenting only a small part of the school’s total program, others which 
seem to reflect a total orientation of the school toward social action. One 
of these schools, which fortunately has been given public recognition and 
interpretation, is the elementary school of McIntosh, Florida. A later article 
suggests the scope of this school’s achievement in planning and working 
with many individuals and agencies and in utilizing the resources of the 
school, the community, and the region.® Teachers in this school have set 
up two basic aims and a program for achieving those aims that exemplify 
well the philosophy underlying this yearbook: 


First of all, they [the teachers} believe that school is a place where boys and 





gitls, with the help of their teachers and community, live, grow, and learn hap- 
pily together by doing things that are socially useful. They are equally convinced 
that the school must improve living in the community. To achieve these great 
tnds, they know that they must do the following things at least: 

1. Improve and safeguard the health of each child. 


"See article on p. 182-86. 
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2. Develop a program in which reading, writing, spelling, figuring, discuss. 
ing, seeking information, building, and expressing oneself creatively function 
normally in the daily living of each child. Part 

3. Include in the daily program basic economic experiences related to how to 
raise and prepare nutritious food, care for one’s clothes, and make the home ENRI 
more comfortable, convenient, and attractive. COM 

4. Project the program of the school into the homes and the community. | 

5. Cooperate with community and regional leaders. 

6. Evaluate continuously the school and the community programs in order to 
find ways to improve both. 

Health, functional learning, basic economic experiences, a school-community 
program, utilization of all leadership resources, and critical self-appraisal—these _ 
six concepts form the framework of the beliefs and practices of the McIntosh 
teachers. When these concepts function in a school program, creative social action 
emerges and living in the community improves.’ 



















This yearbook, with its emphasis on the use of environment in the in- 
structional program, the building of good home and school relations, and 
the coordination of community resources in the promotion of wholesome 
child growth, provides the type of material needed by every elementary- 
school faculty which is sincerely interested in fully adjusting its program 
to community needs. It is hoped that the yearbook, by precept and by? 
example, will point the way to the establishment of a more meaningful? 
concept of the elementary school as a social agency for understanding, 
interpreting, and improving community life. 


10 Olson, Clara M. A Community School of Social Action. Gainesville, Fla.: University of Flori 
Project in Applied Economics, Florida Curriculum Laboratory, College of Education, 1944. p. 17-21.  % 
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Part Two 


ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM FROM 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES 












Public schools, Seattle, Washington 


... “Pupils can learn from the communities in which 
they live. The curriculum is rooted in the soil of the emerg- 
ing community culture.” 





Vitalizing Arithmetic Instruction 


os A : a ae 
o teacher of 


arithmetic has two major responsibilities: (1) to provide a series of learn- 
ing experiences that will make clear to the pupils the ways in which num 
ber is useful in the affairs of daily life, and (2) to develop in pupils the 
ability to control the quantitative procedures necessary to deal with these 
affairs efficiently and skilfully. The first of these problems deals with what 
has been well called the “social phase” of arithmetic, the second with its 
more strictly ‘‘mathematical phase.” Work related to the first ph+se should 
make the present social situation meaningful to the pupils and should help 
them to interpret it. The most valuable experiences of this type are closely 
associated with community problems with which the learners have intimate 
contact and with which they must deal as members of the social group. 
Experiences that pupils can have under the guidance of the teacher in formu- 
lating these problems, in considering ways of solving them, and, when 
feasible, in actively working toward their solution, all contribute to the 
development of personal qualities needed in democratic cooperative action. 

In dealing with these social problems systematically the pupils mus 
make use of the orderly, quantitative technics and devices of the mathe 
matical phase of arithmetic. It is not enough for the children to learn the 
intellectual intricacies of the number system and the methods of manipy 
lating it which have been discovered by great minds in the past. It is also 
necessary, in order to understand the social significance and value of quat- 
titative methods, that the learners go thru processes similar to those by 
which these methods were originated. Creative experiences with social sit 
uations in which number functions make this understanding possible. 

Learning thru doing, which is so vital a factor in the natural sciences, i 
equally fundamental in arithmetic. In the sciences an understanding of basic 
principles is best achieved thru a wide variety of laboratory experiences. In 
a similar way mathematical understanding must be sought. Well-planned 
experiences in community and school should be selected that will demon 
strate the application of mathematical principles and will contribute towatt 
the development of social intelligence and practical judgment. 


Mr. Brueckner is professor of education at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
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Minnesota. 
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Introducing the Social Phase of Arithmetic 


The need for dealing with both the social and the mathematical phases 
of arithmetic has been widely recognized. For example, the Sixteenth Year- 
book of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics emphasized this 
point of view and reported many excellent methods of teaching to ac- 
complish this double objective. New courses of study contain illustrative 
units in which the two phases are well presented. Modern arithmetic text- 
books contain a wealth of materials showing children how number func- 
tions in their daily lives. Teachers can easily supply other illustrations 
growing out of the children’s experience. Some of the newer textbooks sug- 
gest ways of leading the pupils to the study of local affairs that are related 
to topics in the textbooks. For example, when prices of food and costs of 
services are included in the textbook units, the pupils are asked to compare 
them with local prices and costs. Such comparisons often lead to valuable 
discussions. When textbook problems deal with wages, the pupils are 
asked to bring in related data about local practices. When taxation is being 
studied, the suggestion is made that current local, state, and national issues 
and practices be considered. In one class such a discussion led to a debate 
on the issue, “Should Minnesota adopt the sales tax as a means of securing 
funds?” This problem was being widely discussed in the state at the time, 
since legislative action was being considered. These examples merely il- 
lustrate the many ways in which the wide-awake teacher can relate the 
materials in a textbook to community affairs. 

Community contacts can be broadened by excursions to places such as 
scores, banks, and the like; thru the use of visual aids that illustrate situa- 
tions not immediately accessible; thru clippings from newspapers and other 
periodicals; and thru experiences related to the topics being studied. Ex- 
petiences primarily social in nature can be closely paralleled by instruc- 
tional activities intended to develop a grasp of systematic mathematical 
procedures and skill in their manipulation. Units should be chosen in which 
both the social and mathematical phases of arithmetic can be effectively 
integrated. : 

At present many teachers are using the numerous contacts in community 
life related to war activities as a source of units in social arithmetic. These 
situations supplement the courses of study and textbooks, adding vitality to 
instruction and developing the understandings and attitudes necessary if 
the pupils are to be well informed and aware of their personal responsi- 
bilities in current affairs. Units dealing with the purchase of war bonds and 


* National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Arithmetic in General Education. Sixteenth Year- 
book. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 335 p. 
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stamps, rationing, price ceilings, taxes, and the like offer excellent Oppor- 
tunities to deal with quantitative aspects of daily life. Problems of special 
concern to children may deal with the conservation of school supplies, the 
production of food, or the cost of sending mail to the members of the 
armed forces in various parts of the world. The purpose of the teacher in 
such units is to give the pupils an understanding of the problems and to 
enlist their active participation in finding the various steps necessary to their 
solution. 


Arithmetic and Good Citizenship 


In one community the neighbors of a school had been making com- 
plaints that their lawns were being badly damaged by trespassing of the 
pupils. They asked for the assistance of the school in stopping this de- 
struction. The problem was turned over to the sixth-grade class for solu- 
tion. After discussion from various angles it was voted by the pupils that 
talks be prepared by the class and given to the children in the other rooms, 
asking their cooperation in stopping the trespassing. To give real point 
to their talks they decided to present facts about the cost of caring fora 
typical lawn in the neighborhood. Under the guidance of the teacher a list 
was made of the items required to get a lawn into shape in the spring. The 
pupils listed black dirt, fertilizer, seeds, utensils, and labor. The cost 
of fencing was also considered but dropped as not essential. Questions 
arose as to the cost of the materials needed for the lawn selected as typical, 
the amounts needed, the quality to buy to the best advantage, the de 
pendability of various sources of supply, and similar items. Some pupils 
agreed to interview their parents about these questions, others agreed to get 
prices at the stores in the neighborhood, others to visit a near-by green- 
house to get advice, and others to inquire of firms that sold the various 
materials needed. Emphasis was placed on the necessity of getting reliable 
information. The findings were to be presented to the class in the form 
of arithmetic problems to be solved. The class gained a real insight into the 
cost of caring for a lawn, and as a consequence their talks were sincere and 
convincing. The teacher wisely extended the scope of the problem to 
include such items as the cost of victory gardens, the loss due to vandalism 
in a near-by park, and ways of conserving all kinds of property in wartime. 
Reports indicate that there has been a marked lessening of trespassing by 
the children. Similar problems that often arise in the school can be made 
the means of giving the children practice in democratic cooperation in the 
solution of difficulties that can be dealt with by the children themselves. 
Problems should be selected about which it is possible for the children to 
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do something. They should not be abstract situations that are outside of 
the experience of the children. 

It is highly desirable to study with the children some of the issues that 
the nation as a whole faces. Pupils can be put into contact with local situa- 
tions that reflect national problems. This procedure can be used in dealing 
with such a topic as ways and means of preventing inflation. It is important 
that all citizens, young and old, understand the necessity for the various 
steps being taken by our government to reduce the danger of the de- 





University of Missouri Laboratory School; photograph from Education 
Section, War Finance Division, United States Treasury Department 


“Pupils should be given opportunities . . . to participate in 
Socially significant enter prises.” 


structive effects of inflation that have been evident in forme: wars. With 
the younger children, the simpler elements of the problem can be con- 
sidered without an effort being made to show the interrelationships of the 
vatious factors involved. In the upper grades these items can be consid- 
ered in such a way that the pupils can see how they work together and 
how all of the steps proposed by the government must be integrated if 
inflation is to be controlled. The framework of a unit on inflation given 
below is essentially the same as the list of proposals made by President 


Roosevelt to Congress in 1942 when he listed the various steps that must 
be taken: 
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UNIT ON WAYS OF CONTROLLING INFLATION 


1. The nature, causes, and extent of inflation 
2. The destructive effects of inflation in past wars 
3. Ways and means of controlling inflation 
a. Levying heavier taxes to keep personal incomes and corporate profits 
at a lower level than would otherwise be the case 
. Fixing and maintaining ceilings on prices and rents 
Stabilizing wages 
. Stabilizing farm prices 
. Reducing the amount of cash available by leading individuals and 
Organizations to invest all spare funds in war bonds 
. Rationing all essential articles and commodities that are scarce to 
prevent hoarding and to insure that the basic needs of all are met 
g. Discouraging instalment buying and encouraging the paying of debts 
and mortgages 
4. The present status of actions regarding each of the above seven steps. 


onan ese 


-— 


This abbreviated outline can easily be filled in with the concreie steps 
that have been taken and the ways in which they are operating today. The 
information required to understand these actions is largely quantitative 
and is readily available in every locality. New steps are being taken from 
time to time and these should be intrequied at appropriate times in the 
class discussions, 

There can be little question as to the broad social value of these and 
similar approaches to instruction in arithmetic. There is no reason for 
thinking of arithmetic as a type of work that should be limited to the time 
set aside for that subject in the daily program. The need for number arises 
in almost every activity of the school, particularly in the social studies. An 
integrated program in which the social and the mathematical aspects of 
problematic social situations are considered together as a basis of action 
offers the best opportunity for vitalizing the work of the school and giving 
the pupils experience in democratic living. The possibilities offer a real 
challenge to the teacher of arithmetic. 
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Gifted Pupils and Parents Use the Community 
As a Laboratory for Learning 


yy itil Brumbaugh 


{> a College 


Elementary School is a laboratory school, engaged at present in a seven- 
year experimental program in the study of intellectually gifted pupils be- 
tween the ages of three and eleven. The school plant, located within the 
college building, has excellent equipment and learning facilities. An en- 
riched curriculum rather than acceleration is planned for these children, 
who could complete the work of their grades in a shorter time if this were 
considered desirable for their development. Community study is one form 
of curriculum enrichment that has been emphasized. 

The pupils come from all parts of Manhattan, so that the local com- 
munity as a source of firsthand experiences must be treated in a different 
manner from that used in schools with narrow boundary lines. The advan- 
tages are that there is a pooling of information and comparison of the 
neighborhoods in which the children live, but there is a loss because there 
is little opportunity to develop personal friendships with those who live 
in so many different areas unless the children have joint activities after 
school hours. Many of the parents, themselves unusually gifted, help in 
the cooperative activities of the school. 


Home Talent Comes to School 


Exhibits in connection with units of work are often the result of parent- 
and-child collaboration, with due credit given to both. Many of the adults 
have traveled widely or have extensive libraries and are extremely generous 
in lending articles that can be enjoyed by the entire school. These are 
placed in the library or art room in locked cases for safety’s sake. A picture 
committee of parents has obtained hundreds of beautiful pictures from 
many sources. They meet at night once a week to mount and file the pictures, 
which circulate just as the library books, magazines, and pamphlets do. 
These services are also managed by parents, each of whom gives a day or 
evening each week to provide needed aids for the school. Every parent 
committee has a teacher member who can suggest what will be appropriate 
for the units in progress or in prospect. 

The school is fortunate in having a storyteller on the staff, but others 


Miss Brumbaugh is principal of the Hunter College Elementary School, New York, New 
York, 
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have visited the school to talk about their own books. A juvenile magazine 
published in New York has a score of authors that can be called upon 
for special occasions, and the editors have cooperated in many other ways, 
They have sent original drawings, exhibits of review copies of books, and 
members of their staff to vivify the work of the classroom. 

Assemblies are often unique because of the stimulus provided by guests. 
A visiting professor from China gave a description of schools there and the 
_ talk was followed by a film that demonstrated the technics of Chinese 
painting. India ink and brushes were in great demand for weeks afterward 
and the influence of this artist was felt for a long time. 

Parents frequently share the assembly programs with their children, par- 
ticularly if they are musicians. Children have played the piano for their 
fathers who sang, have accompanied mothers on the cello or recorder, or 
have been part of a family trio. Several artists who have children in the 
school have been generous in drawing for the classes or at the annual book 
fair. Others have assisted by directing a creative writing workshop, organiz- 
ing a choral speaking group, and helping with rhythms and crafts, each 
according to his special ability. 

Several parents are connected with the theater and in addition to pro- 
viding props, costumes, and films have enabled the school to have the 
services of Broadway stars for benefit performances in connection with 
war drives. Now and then groups of pupils are taken behind scenes at the 
theater or at radio broadcasting studios to see what takes place on the 
other side of the curtain. 


Learning thru Excursions 


Each teacher’s program has one day free for trips, as all are expected to 
have a weekly excursion as part of the health education curriculum. Often 
the pupils go to the park to use the equipment for physical exercise, or to 
see the animals in the zoo. The art teacher takes them to sketch the sky line 
of the city in contrast with the trees around them, and picnics are the order 
of the day as soon as weather permits. An illustrated lecture in the school 
by a speaker from headquarters of the Audubon Society led to the forma- 
tion of several Audubon clubs in the school, and to bird walks with in- 
structors from the Society. Another group joined the New York City His- 
tory Club after a similar talk by their education secretary. 

The school is in walking distance of the Metropolitan Museum of Att, 
the American Museum of Natural History, and the Museum of the City 
of New York, so that many trips are taken to these places in connection 
with various units of work. Many parents accompany the classes on these 
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trips and take their own children for return visits as a follow-up of the 
excursions. Slides, dioramas, films, and prints obtained from these agencies 
are used in connection with the weekly audio-visual enrichment programs 
that are taught in each class by an expert in this field. 

At times one or two parents take small groups during school hours to 
points of interest where facilities will not permit larger groups to visit. 
Some of these . ve been a printing shop, a leather factory, and a newspaper 
office. The teaclier takes the rest of the class to another interesting spot, 
so that there will be an exchange of “high-lights” the next day. One such 
group had luncheon in a Chinese restaurant with one mother, while others 
were at the airport restaurant, watching planes take off for China. 

Small stores in the neighborhood are visited and compared with the big 
department store that is only five blocks away, and with those in the pu- 
pils’ own locale. Walks to the river a few blocks away and bus and subway 
tides to more distant parts of the city are accepted by the pupils as a normal 
way to discover facts that cannot be found in books. Familiarity with cer- 
tain famous places was exemplified by one five-year-old who had waited 
some time in our very busy office and watched people passing thru it. He 
looked up happily and said, “‘It’s just like the Grand Central Station, isn’t 
it?” 


The College as Part of the School’s Environment 


The college itself offers these children an unusual opportunity to “have 
broadened experiences, for many cancerts, lectures, films of an educational 
nature, and entertainments are held in the auditorium that seats 1800 per- 
sons. The children have been well behaved when they have attended these 
programs and are often extended an invitation to be part of the audience 
when there is space and the programs are appropriate. Many departments 
have exhibits of interest to young children, and both students and in- 
structors are very patient in their explanations, often’ planning special taiks 
for the children’s classes. The weather observatory on the roof is as familiar 
a place to one group of six-year-olds as the biology department is to an- 
other, where “Little Black Sambo,” a snake, is looked upon as their pet. 
The white mice of the psychological laboratory can always find a home 
when they increase too rapidly, and the attendants of the greenhouse re- 
suscitate wilting plants brought to them tenderly by discouraged kinder- 
gartners. Tours of the building are planned for times when the children 
will not interfere with college classes, and as they never go into the main 
part of the building without invitation, they are welcome in most depart- 
ments, The college post office, mailing room, engine room, and anthro- 
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pology department are favorite spots, altho a visit to the cafeteria with 
1000 girls eating at one time is an experience they enjoy after seeing the 
mammoth kitchen that supplies the college, the high school, and their own 
school with food. Purchases at the student exchange can be made only 
when the group goes as a whole. Comparison with prices elsewhere gives 
the children an understanding of what is meant by “overhead expenses.” 


_ Opportunities for Fun and Friendship 


The handicap faced by pupils in forming out-of-school friendships with 
schoolmates, due to their widely-scattered homes, is overcome in part by 
informal after-school programs sponsored by the parents association. All 
pupils may participate in these activities by paying a small fee or if neces- 
sary by receiving a “‘scholarship.” At the beginning of each term a com- 
mittee of parents confers with the principal to discover which needs of the 
children will be cared for during the school day and which should be 
undertaken as part of the recreational program. These vary from year to 
year, according to the special abilities then represented on the staff, and 
the schedules that are feasible for different age groups. 

Some of these sponsored activities have been swimming groups in the 
pool of a near-by hotel, work with ceramics in a room provided by a church 
in the neighborhood, scouting for both girls and boys in several centers, 
dramatics, and conversational French. Play groups in the neighboring park 
are usually small and informal, but they, like all others, are supplementary 
to the school program. At least one parent takes the children to each ac- 
tivity and remains with them until they are called for by others. The parents 
who accompanied the ceramics group became so interested that they started 
a group of their own that meets in another room while the children are 
modeling. 

Altho the setting of this school and the backgrounds of the pupils are 
unusual, it has been found that familiar devices have been effective in 
relating the school experience to the community pattern. There is constant 
emphasis on cooperation with parents, who take part in many phases of 
the school’s work, There are continuous efforts to relate school activities to 
the realities of the children’s own lives in a great city. There is an imagina- 
tive approach toward making the most of the cultural resources within 
access of the school. Thru these means the children learn from and learn 
about their community. 
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Handbook of Community Resources 


Meline & Adoabaied aud Abce V Maers 


¢ use of com- 


munity resources in Des Moines, Iowa, had been a part of the school pro- 
gram for a long period of time, but on a limited basis. Most expeditions 
into the community were carried out by teachers of the younger children. 
Speakers addressed high-school groups, but community participation was 
scattered and infrequent. Now the situation is different. Teachers and 
laymen have planned together so effectively that trips into the community 
are an accepted part of the curriculum, a handbook of community resources 
for use by teachers has been developed, and firsthand studies of community 
resources have been engaged in by a large number of teachers. 


An Organization of Teachers Leads the Way 


It all began during the school year 1938-39. The Social Studies Club 
found by a questionnaire that the club members, who included teachers 
from all grades, wanted some programs on the topic “Know Your Com- 
munity.” Four such programs were held with representative citizens par- 
ticipating as speakers. As a result of the interest aroused, a committee was 
appointed to investigate the possibility of studying community resources 
more thoroly than had been done previously. 

During the summer of 1939 a group of Des Moines teachers who were 
attending a workshop in Denver, Colorado, devoted some time to studying 
the problem of utilizing community resources. Conferences with staff ad- 
visors and with teachers of other school systems gave impetus to the plans 
being made. 

The school year 1939-40 saw two groups of teachers at work. One group 
was working on a survey of community resources, the other was planning 
direct learning experiences for teachers which would help them develop 
effective excursion technics. 

The group concerned with direct learning experiences reported its pro- 
posed activities to all interested teachers at a meeting during the fall con- 
ference which is held just preceding the opening of school each year. The 
meeting was well attended and resulted in setting up direct-learning groups 
of teachers in each of five areas of living: cultural, industrial, vocational, 
geographic, and civic. The activities of all groups were coordinated in a 


Miss Howland is assistant director of elementary education and Miss Myers is acting 
director of adult education, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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steering committee consisting of the five group chairmen and a general 
chairman. Ten field trips were conducted during the year for teachers and 
for members of the community who were interested in participating. 


School and Community Agencies Get Together for a Survey 


Information was needed as to the community resources that were most 
worthwhile for study, as to the places where visits would be welcomed, and 
as to the types of school-community cooperation that might be possible. As 
a first approach to meeting this need, it was decided to form a nucleus of 
school people who would represent various areas of interest in the school 
curriculum and the school organization. The presidents of twelve organized 


groups in the school system were invited to a meeting, along with repre f 


sentatives from the areas of music, business education, home economic, 
industrial arts, and school nursing. At the initial meeting, in September 
1939, the problems of school and community relations as well as the school 
use of community resources were presented. A school-community com 
mittee to meet some of these problems was suggested. Each president or 
representative was asked to report the discussion to his particular group 
and obtain an expression of opinion on the project and on willingness to 
participate. Permanent representatives were to be elected or appointed by 
each group deciding to take part. Most of the groups joined. 

These school representatives decided to do some thinking for then- 
selves before discussing the problem with community people. While they 
did not want to go to community people with a ‘‘cut and dried” proposition 
they felt that they should have tentative ideas to present. 

It was agreed that the fundamental philosophy back of this cooperative 
movement was that the community and school hold common responsibili- 
ties for the education of their children. 

The group then analyzed the channels thru which children may have 
learning experiences thru cooperative contacts with community agencies 
beyond the school itself. These were listed as: (1) excursions to the ageng, 
(2) guest speakers from the agency, (3) demonstrations of the agency's 
work, (4) visual materials that might be Lrought into the school, and (5) 
pupil participation in the agency’s activities. 

Life in Des Moines lends itself to experiences in many areas of living 
It was agreed that information about community resources of educational 
value in the various areas of living could be made available thru the o 
operation of the school and the community. 

The school group now saw rather clearly the kinds of help for whic 
they might ask. A letter was issued inviting representatives of sixty-five 
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community organizations to a meeting. A list of the organizations was 
enclosed and each organization was asked to suggest any other that might 
be interested in serving on a cooperative community-school committee. 
About one hundred persons came to the first joint meeting of school and 
community people in November. Twenty-seven community organizations 
sent representatives; before the year was over seventeen school organizations 
and forty-seven community organizations were affiliated. 

At this first meeting an explanation was made as to how the idea had 
developed and what such a group could do. The meeting was then thrown 
open for discussion and questions. Both community and school people 
participated fully, and the desire on the part of the community representa- 
tives to cooperate with the school was most evident. The action taken by 
the group was the adoption of a motion that a steering committee of five 
community and five school persons be appointed to study and propose a 
cooperative program for the year. 

A program was presented by the steering committee at the next meeting 
of the community-school group in January. The steering committee recom- 
mended that a survey be made of the resources within Des Moines and that 
the results of the survey be made available thru a handbook. The material 
for the handbook should be secured thru the cooperation of the community 
and school groups and should be published by the board of education. The 
proposal was approved and plans were made to carry out the activities 
recommended. 


The Survey Is Made 


A chairman, vicechairman, and secretary were chosen for the Community 
Resources Survey Committee. Small groups from within the large group 
were set up for each of fourteen areas of living, a number later reduced 
to the following eleven: 


Government Public welfare Business 

Health Recreation Consumer education 
Intercultural relations Religion Industry. 

Practical and fine arts Safety 


The three areas omitted were education, home membership, and occupa- 
tional opportunity. The first two seemed to overlap all other areas; the 
third was being covered by a vocational survey by the board of education. 
Each group listed the community resources with educational value within 
its particular area of living, and gave detailed information secured thru 
questionnaires and interviews. Under “Area of Health,” for example, 
twenty-seven agencies were listed, of which the first five were: 
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Boy Scouts of America 

Broadlawns General Hospital 

Camp Fire Girls 

City Health Department 

Des Moines Health Center. 
The listing for each agency included the address, telephone number, person 
to ask for, and the resources of each agency for the five educational chan- 
nels—excursions, guest speakers, demonstrations, visual materials, and pu- 
pil participation. The only uniformity asked of all groups in reporting was 
that the five channels of educational experience be followed as a basis of 
organization. 

The areas of business, industry, and consumer education were found to 
be so closely related that the three groups worked together on a single 
listing of firms and business agencies. The local chamber of commerce 
gave a number of valuable suggestions, one of which pertained to the mat- 
ter of distribution so that the handbook would not become a buyers’ guide. 
To avoid conflict with the vocational survey, the business-industry-consumer 
educatiou survey was postponed until the fall of 1940 and was issued as 
one of the first supplements to the handbook. Replies to a detailed ques 
tionnaire were secured from about 135 firms. Information was compiled for 
each firm on (1) visits and excursions—person to call in arranging for 
visit, size of groups that could be received, school levels and curriculum 
interest, features to observe, season of year and times of day preferred for 
visit; (2) speakers or demonstrators available, and topics covered by dem- 
onstrations; and (3) visual materials—booklets, movie film, slides, sam- 
ples, or pictures—and how to obtain them. 


The Handbook Is Issued 


The editing of the handbook was regarded as a job to be done by school 
people, so a committee of five teachers was appointed. The editing proved 
to be a long and laborious task, with much checking necessary. 

School facilities were used to publish the handbook, which was issued 
in mimeographed form.’ Copies for schools were in loose-leaf notebooks, 
to make revisions readily possible. In addition to the school copies, indi 
vidual teachers on written request could obtain copies in paper binders, in 
a form which might be taken apart for adding new pages. The names of 
all persons having copies form a mailing list for sending out revised pages 
from time to time. 


1 Flanagan, Lyle; Myers, Alice; and Rendleman, Geraldine, compilers. Community Resourtth 
Des Moines, Iowa: the Public Schools, 1940. 157 p. (Mimeo.) 
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The handbook was ready for presentation at the 1940 fall conference 
of Des Moines teachers. During the fall, small groups of teachers met with 
representatives of the community resources survey committee. The hand- 
book was distributed to the teachers and discussions were held of its values 
and possibilities in widening the learning experiences of pupils. Numerous 
suggestions for using the handbook had come from community people. 
Some of these were: 


1, Where several like agencies or firms are listed, try to spread requests among 
them. 

2. Follow as nearly as possible the suggestions made as to size of classes, 
advance notice, and hours, 

3. Let teachers learn as much as possible about the resource before student 
contact is made. 

4, Have the class prepared for the contact. 

5. Give the community firm or agency as much advance information as 
possible as to what is desired by the school. 

6. Give evidence of appreciation for community cooperation and thus leave 
the door open for further contacts. 


Teachers Themselves Stud y Community Resources 


In the summer of 1940 at the Des Moines Problems Laboratory, a work- 
shop for Des Moines teachers, one group spent a great deal of time study- 
ing community resources by means of excursions. The outcomes were two- 
fold: the group gained at firsthand much valuable information about the 
community and they also learned to plan, to carry out, and to evaluate 
field trips. 

During the school year 1940-41 all the groups concerned with com- 
munity resources merged and pursued two types of activities. One group 
met for study and discussion twice 2 month at meetings which were part 
of the in-service teacher-training program, and were open for the school 
and community people. Elementary-school people were the most consistent 
in their attendance at these meetings. 

The second activity consisted of what might be called a direct learning 
program. This consisted of planned trips for teachers (and for other in- 
terested adults) on the order of those taken during the summer problems 
laboratory. For teachers who were new to Des Moines and for teachers of 
long residence who had not systematically studied the community's insti- 
tutions, these definitely organized visits to a large variety of community 
places meant a real opportunity. The series provided a variety in types of 
places and in scheduling of time so that a large number of teachers could 
avail themselves at least of a part of the visits. The handbook also became 
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more useful to the teacher when unfamiliar places listed in the handbook 
had been seen. 

During 1941-42 the program enlarged again. The general chairman was 
sent during the summer of 1941 to the workshop of the American Coun- 
cil on Education at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Working 
there on the community resources theme, he developed a schedule of thirty- 
two trips for the school year 1941-42. The week after school opened a 
questionnaire and a schedule were sent to every teacher. The schedule 
included a chronological listing of all excursions to be taken, and was for 
the teacher herself to keep with the excursions checked which she wished 
to take. The questionnaire listed the excursions by areas (government, 
health, intercultural relations, and others). Each area listing gave the 
chairman’s name, gave opportunity for a teacher to check any excursions in 
that area he was interested in taking, and to sign his name and school. The 
questionnaire was so set up that each chairman could have all sections 
which pertained to his area cut from the other sections and thus have 
valuable information for planning his particular excursions. On the last 
page of the questionnaire there was space for individuals to suggest de- 
sired excursions not listed on the schedule and to check types of assistance 
which they were willing to give. The program went very well. There was a 
total attendance of about one thousand; attendance at different trips ranged 
from fifteen to one hundred. 

The handbook is widely used and has stimulated activities and under- 
standings which might not have resulted from any other activity. The 
outcomes of the community resources program include a growing under- 
.‘anding between teachers and lay people, deepened concepts on the part 
of children of the community if which they live, and a realization of the 
value of firsthand experiences in any learning situation. An evaluation of 
the program by the teachers indicated the worth of the activities and at 
the same time made clear the need to keep the handbook a flexible instru- 
ment, subject to constant revision as well as to constant use. 










































Field Trip Experiences 
GN Hufford 


vas ‘ 
in- ; 
. IELD trips—mean- 


ng ing educational trips of all kinds—are of value and significance as a type 


7 of school experience for school pupils. No other activity has greater moti- 
5 vating influence in helping children to attack and solve problems. No other 
a school activity has greater value as a public relations device, both in helping 
© children to understand their community and in helping the community to 
: understand the work of the school. This article discusses the importance of 
nt, th ile : ; ‘ ; 
th field trips in these respects and describes technics for planning, carrying 
7 out, and evaluating field trip activities. 
fe: The maximum value of field trips can be gained only when such activi- 
The ' 
ties are considered as a regular part of the curriculum and provided for 

ons 


during curriculum planning. Field trips are desirable for all age groups 
a from kindergarten thru university but trips that are desirable at one grade 

level may have little or no value for another grade. Moreover, a trip might 
be of special significance in one community and of no value in another. In 


a general, a trip will be related to a special subject such as science, social 
~ studies, arts, or literature and will lose much of its value if this relationship 
ged is ignored. When courses of study or outlines, no matter how simple or 
elaborate, are being planned for science, social studies, language arts, or 
a other studies that can be enriched by firsthand observations, desirable field 
The , 
us trips for certain phases of the courses should be suggested. 3 
part Trips for All Grades and All Subjects 
ay Typical field trips used by teachers in the elementary and secondary 
a of schools of Joliet, Illinois, are described in the following examples. They 
re illustrate the scope of the curriculum fields and grade levels included. The 


use of such trips is optional; some classes take few or no trips, others take a 
great many. 

A kindergarten group visited a cobbler’s shop. A pair of shoes belong- 
ing to a little girl in the class was taken to be repaired. Arrangements had 
been made beforehand with.the cobbler. Several days of discussion had 
keyed the children for the experience. Upon arrival, the kindly owner gave 
them a brief survey of his one-room shop, then proceeded to put half soles 
on Ruth’s shoes. The fact that the shoes belonged to a member of the class 
Was important; just any shoes wouldn’t do. As he worked, the cobbler 





Mr. Hufford is superintendent of schools at Joliet, Illinois. 
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used practically all the tools and machines he had. He named each, explained 
its purpose, and demonstrated its use. He showed them the different kinds 
of leather and explained the source and method of preparation. He was a 
foreign-born, naturalized citizen, who told them how little and inadequate 
had been his own education and how wonderful was their school experience, 
The next day in class Ruth’s shoes were proudly placed on display and the 
trip was discussed and summarized. A booklet on shoe repairing was pro- 
duced: sentences were supplied by the children and then written down by 
the teacher. The teacher had two purposes that were accomplished to a 
degree that no other device could have brought about as well. The first 
purpose was to take the children into a life experience which would 
demonstrate the interdependence of human beings in modern society. 
These children were deeply impressed with the importance of a cobbler to 
their own living. The second purpose was to provide a background for 
new language experiences. New words were added to their vocabulary and 
abilities to observe, listen, question, discuss, and explain were greatly im- 
proved. A third significant result was achieved indirectly. The children got 
a new impression of the significance of labor, and of the courtesy and 
goodness of those who do the work of the world. And the cobbler de- 
veloped a stronger friendship for school people and school children. 

A first-grade teacher and her class spent half of one morning visiting a 
large open-air market. A kindly woman clerk with whom plans had been 
made in advance showed the children the different fruits and vegetables 
and told them something about where they came from and how they were 
raised, harvested, transported, and kept fresh. She showed them vegetable 
and flower plants which were to be “set out” and gave them samples to 
plant at school. The purposes here were similar to those of the kindergarten 
trip discussed earlier. The fields of social studies, elementary science, and 
language were among those related to this experience. 

A second-grade class visited a dairy. The whole process by which milk is 
served to the public was explained. Milk, fresh from the farm, was taken 
from the delivery trucks and followed thru the steps of filtering, pasteuriza- 
tion, and bottling. Butter making was also demonstrated. The firm’s seniot 
partner, a kindly grandfather, showed them the steps in making ice cream 
and concluded the tour with big servings of ice cream to all. In the dis- 
cussion that followed this trip the children decided to make butter at 
school. This they did, with improvised churns, and had refreshments of 
milk and sandwiches made with their butter. 

A third-grade class visited a city fire station. All the different types of 
apparatus were demonstrated. Full explanations were made as to how 
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alarms are given; how the firemen quickly respond to alarms; and how the 
trucks get under way on a fire call. The assistant fire chief gave a talk on 
fire hazards and fire safety. A trip such as this is usually taken during 
National Fire Week. The follow-up includes movies on fire protection, 
inspection of the school fire safety program, and fire drills. But in the 
whole study of fire safety nothing is so impressive and so effective as the 
firemen giving demonstrations with actual fire-fighting apparatus. 

The foregoing examples illustrate trips that are desirable for primary 
grades. Others commonly used by our primary teachers include visits to 
farms, pet stores, chicken hatcheries, grocery stores, and flower gardens. 
The essential factors in selecting trips for little folks are: (1) the choice 
of things for observation that are closely related to experiences they have 
already had (2) the selection of new experiences that are simple enough 
for them to understand. In Grades IV, V, and VI the experience can and 
should be such as to require more effort on the part of children, not only 
during the trip but in the preparation and the follow-up work. The trip is 
usually more specific in its relation to a certain content as in science, geog- 
raphy, or other field. 

A favorite experience for fourth-grade children in this city is a trip to 
the children’s department of the public library. At this grade level children 
are urged to get their own library cards, Therefore, the specific purpose of 
this trip is to acquaint them with the children’s department and to develop 
an interest in the books they can obtain there. The children’s librarian has 
attractive displays on the bulletin boards and all types of books on the 
tables. She explains how new books are procured and classified, shows them 
the different stacks and how to search for materials desired, and then 
tapidly reviews some recent and interesting books. She gives detailed in- 
formation as to how to secure library cards. As a result of this visit and the 
follow-up work by the teacher, most of the children secure cards and be- 
come regular visitors to the children’s room. A typical Saturday morning 
record during the school year showed more than nine hundred withdrawals 
from this department with over half the books being nonfiction. This use 
of nonfiction material indicates that at this early age children have learned 
the importance of a library as a source of material in problem solving. 

A fifth-grade class visited the local museum to study the natural science 
materials, particularly rocks and minerals. A brief visit to the historical 
exhibits resulted in a second visit to study and examine social studies 
materials. 

A sixth-grade geography class was studying the natural resources of Illi- 
hois, particularly those of their local county. Strip mining of coal is one of 
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the large industries. This class, after much study and discussion, asked to 
visit the mine. Permission was obtained from the company and arrange- 
ments made for a half-day trip. One of the officials of the company per- 
sonally conducted the tour, assisted by two company engineers. The entire 
process was shown to the class: uncovering the seam with giant steam 
shovels; dynamiting the coal loose; picking it up by machinery and loading 





Public schools, New York, New York 


“Cultural and recreational centers ... have a contribution to 
make to the child’s ex perience.” 


it onto special cars; conveying the coal to the tipple where it was washed, 
cleaned, graded, and loaded on cars for shipment—all by modern, compli- 


‘ cated machinery. Then the members of the class went fossil hunting and 


with the fossils before them heard the dramatic story of coal formation. 
The officials of the company enjoyed this trip as much as the children and 
asked for return visits, which have been many. 

Other favorite trips for the middle grades include a full-day trip to 
Brookfield Zoo in Chicago; trips to stone quarries; to ponds for the study 
of pond life; to different industries and near-by parks. 
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| to In junior high school, trips are quite specific in purpose. Home economics 
ge- classes visit food markets, dress shops, and interior decorating exhibits. 
er: Literature classes visit the newspaper plant. Social studies classes visit the 
tire city hall when the council is in session. Science classes are provided a half- 
am day trip thru a large natural park near the city. Park guides conduct these 
ing tours, pointing out many spots of interest. Hundreds of young people have 


taken this trip thru the years and many of them have become enthusiatic 
and regular visitors to this park and others. Other favorite trips of these 
classes include all-day trips to Chicago to visit the Field Museum, Adler 
Planetarium, Shedd Aquarium, Rosenwald Museum, or the Art Institute. 


Methods of Planning and Evaluation 


In organizing field trips the teacher must first of all understand fully 
what he wants to accomplish with the trip and know that this purpose can 
be realized. He must know enough about the place or firm to be visited to 
discuss it helpfully with the pupils both in preparing for the trip and in 
evaluation afterward. In the second place, the pupils should be ready for 
the trip thru adequate planning and build-up. For example, before visiting 
the coal mine, class discussions should bring out facts about the importance 
of coal mining in general and about this mine in particular. Many ques- 
tions should be raised in advance that only careful observation during the 
trip will answer. Strip mining should be distinguished from pit mining. 
Fossils and fossilization should be studied so that children will know 
something of interest about the things they will look for. In short, a high 
degree of anticipation and curiosity should be developed. The children 
should be prepared and urged to ask’ questions of those who will direct 
their tour. By this type of preparation the maximum of information can be 
gained during the expedition. 

During the trip the teacher should become a knowledge seeker with the 
group, leaving the explanations to those who have so kindly given their 
services for this purpose, but also keeping alert to bring up important 





York 





hed, questions that guides and pupils may overlook. He should also see that any 
pli- available materials are collected for follow-up discussions. If it is neces- 
and sary to take any notes either the teacher or a superior student should be 
ion. responsible. Something is lost from this type of experience if all children 
and are required to keep jotting down notes. 

There should be careful evaluation following the trip. Thoro discussion 
> to will usually bring out all the facts of the trip thus obviating the lack of 
rudy notes. The alert teacher will merely lead the discussion, taking care that 


no important information is overlooked. During this evaluation the in- 
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formation obtained in the field should be organized properly and then re- 
lated to the information previously obtained from texts and other source 
materials. A written record of the trip together with material collected— 
all produced by combined efforts of all members of the group—makes a 
fitting conclusion for the topic being studied. 

The following “dont's” and ‘‘do’s” are based on many years of ex- 
perience with all sorts of educational trips: 

1. Do not take a trip of any kind just for the sake of ‘‘taking a trip.” 
Nothing is so pointless as merely taking a class on a trip ‘“‘to see what we 
can see. 

2. Do not take a trip unless it will contribute something definite and 
worthwhile which could not be obtained by ordinary classroom procedure. 
One or two such experiences having great significance are more valuable 
during the school year than many trips dealing with matters and materials 
that could as well be studied in the classroom. 

3. Do not take a trip without adequate planning. Expecting children to 
start on a trip “cold” and gain much from it is as foolish as to expect a 
boy in a manual training shop to make a table without a drawing plan ora 
girl in the homemaking class to bake a cake without first studying the 
recipe. 

4. Do not stop with the field trip, leaving a lot of questions unan- 
swered and problems unsolved. The primary purpose of the trip is to get 
information needed for successfully concluding the topic under considera- 
tion. Therefore, the follow-up is as necessary as the preparation. 

5. Field trips properly used can be a most successful teaching device; 
they merit the consideration of all those who have to do with curriculum 
planning. Not only do they bring children into lifelike experiences with 
the people and businesses of the community, but they also deepen the 
community’s knowledge of and respect for the school program. Good field 
trips seem practical to practical people. 

6. Teachers and administrators together should evolve a general schedule 
of such educational trips. The proper time allotment, absence from build- 
ing, and other “off schedule’’ problems are not easily solved without under- 
standing and agreement among all members of the staff. 

7. The trip itself, including the preparation and evaluation, should be 
the work of all. No better opportunity can be found for teacher-pupil 
cooperative effort. 
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Vitalizing Community History 


Rehard G. eae 
Prine the settle- 


ment in Hayden, Colorado, dates back only to the 1880's, the sixth-grade 
pupils of the Edison School were able to uncover a wealth of material in 
their six weeks of study of community history. This community of less 
than 700 people is located in the Yampa River Valley in northwestern 
Colorado. 

The actual teaching of the unit was not begun until March but the teacher 
did some preliminary work in the early fall. As a newcomer to the region 
he asked many questions and located enough source material to become 
convinced that the unit was well worth undertaking. 

When the topic of “community history” was proposed to the class, some 
of the members had doubts that Hayden had a history. The general class 
discussion was quite enlightening. The teacher mentioned a few of his own 
observations and expressed his interest in learning more about their com- 
munity. Before the period ended almost every pupil had made some little 
contribution. After several class discussions the following topics for study 
were selected by a vote by all the pupils of the grade: 


OUR HAYDEN COMMUNITY 
. The natural setting of our community 
. This area during Indian and trapper days 
. Early settlers 
. The development of a town 
. Industrial development 
. Transportation and communication 
7. Social development—schools and education; churches and church life; or- 
ganizations and their functions; and recreational activities 
8. Presentday Hayden 
9. A plan for Hayden’s future. 


OU Rh Ww DY 


Gatherin g the Information 


The teacher’s turn for a surprise had come. There seemed to be un- 
limited sources of information. Those that the pupils forgot were supplied 
by cooperative parents proud of their own community. The class worked 
in eight groups according to the individual interests of the pupils in any of 
the first eight topics listed. The ninth topic was developed later as a project 
for the entire class. 


Mr. Kroenke is superintendent and principal of the grade school at Hayden, Colorado. 
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An important source of information was the personal interview. After 
the pupils had learned that the facts found by means of an interview must 
be definite and accurate, they were quite successful. Besides the actual 
facts learned, the pupils had experience in approaching people for a defi- 
nite purpose, and thru these interviews aroused the interest and cooperation 
of the parents and the community at large in the project. 

Pictures were collected about various phases of Hayden’s development. 
They were evaluated and those found desirable were mounted on bulletin 
boards. One of the early settlers loaned the class an entire set of photo- 
graphs taken by a railroad company in its attempt to attract settlers. Less 
numerous but equally useful were various objects that had some bearing on 
community history. 

Class excursions were made to spots of importance in the town’s early 
history, including the water pump, fire station, and early buildings. The 
class learned to identify native trees, birds, and animals, and to know 
the names and characteristics of the more outstanding mountains, which 
surround the school. 

Several of the earliest settlers still residing in the community were in- 
vited to talk to the class. One of these had just completed writing for publi- 
cation his own story of the community. The fifth-grade pupils were in- 
vited as special guests to hear him read his manuscript. Altho he was an 
old man, who read very slowly with frequent interruptions, the pupils 
listened eagerly and attentively. They were captivated by the mentioning 
of persons who might have been of their own ancestry, of places that they 
recognized, and of events that their parents had talked about. 

Some of the pupils soon realized that historical facts could be gathered 
by tracing the story of the older buildings. Usually someone with a per- 
sonal interest could be found who would give the facts for each building. 
The newspaper office was visited by small groups. The officers of organi- 
zations were asked to summarize their history, purpose, and function. The 
history of the hospital and of the various churches was gladly given. The 
development of the school system was most interesting to its present pupils. 
A survey was made of the economic situation of the community in com- 
parison with the past. A change from many small farms to large wheat, 
sheep, cattle, or hay ranches was noticed, with its related problems of 
reduced population. The influence of better transportation and communica 
tion facilities and the development of the coal mining industry were traced. 

Maps were found in the county surveyor’s office showing the physical 
features of the community; other information on natural resources was 
furnished by the local forest ranger. The post office furnished a bulletin on 
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climate. The railroad, telephone, public utility, and trucking companies 
supplied bulletins on their past and present activities. Questionnaires were 
sent to the homes of all the pupils in school in order to obtain certain 
personal information or opinions. A list of important business concerns 
was made. By conducting a straw vote the community leaders at the present 
time were identified. A list of the town officers and their functions was 
compiled. A summary was made of the community’s part in the current 
war effort, including collections for the Red Cross and war loans and a 
list of the men and women in the armed services. 

Approximately five weeks were devoted to gathering the materials. On 
the basis of this information the class planned for the future of the town. 
Changes were suggested, streets laid out on maps, and a system of number- 
ing the houses was suggested. Several suggestions referred to the beautifica- 
tion of the town. Safety and health rules were proposed. 

Much of this work had to be done away from school. Class time was 
devoted to discussions, planning, and reporting of findings. An activity 
period followed the class time in which pupils made maps, graphs, blue- 
prints, and miniature reproductions; mounted pictures; and planned a dis- 
play and a play for the culminating activity of the unit. 

These young researchers soon met with the historian’s usual problem of 
conflicting items of information. It was decided that all statements must 
have an authoritative basis, according to the class’s judgment, or be labeled 
as Opinions, reminiscences, or possibilities. 

After each committee submitted its report, all pupils helped to select 
the most important items. These materials were then edited by a general 
committee and arranged in nine chapters in pamphlet form. 





Evaluation 


Some of the more essential outcomes of the study are listed below. 

1. The curiosity of the pupils in the people, places, events, and future 
of their own community was so aroused that many of them will continue 
to study and to be interested in the welfare of their community. 

2. The study was instrumental in bringing about a close cooperation of 
the home, the school, and the community. 

3. A better understanding of the term “‘history’’ resulted. 

4. Experience was gained in gathering information that is not arranged 
in lessons or chapters in some textbook or book of reference. 
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Teaching Health thru the Lunchroom 


ye are Moore 


= aes School 


in Coffee County, Georgia, is endeavoring to make direct contributions 
toward the improvement of health in the Nicholls community. The prin- 
cipal and teachers have worked together on a long-term program that is 
‘making changes in the lives of the people who live in this rural com- 
munity. There are twelve teachers in the elementary school, seven in the 
high school. | 


Lunchroom a Learning Center 


Several things have been done that make health teaching more effective. 
The first of these was a cooperative effort to improve the food habits of the 
community. One step was the establishment of the school lunchroom. Prin- 
cipal and teachers believe that lunch time should be a health time in which 
all children participate just as they do in reading instruction or in any other 
part of the school curriculum. With the help of the federal government 
and the support of the entire community, the lunch program has developed 
to such a degree that during the school term 1943-44, children could eat 
in the lunchroom for a fee of $3 for the nine months. Most parents paid 
this fee at the beginning of the school term to the Nicholls bank. The 
money was deposited in the school lunchroom account, and the deposit 
slips sent to the principal. Within ten days after the new plan had been 
explained to the parents, nine-tenths of the fees had been paid. In addi- 
tion to this method of paying, some parents. paid by the month, week, or 
day, at the rate of two cents per day. Other parents were unable to pay at 
all. However, all children were encouraged to eat in the lunchroom. For 
example, in November 1943 the average daily school attendance was 457; 
the average number of lunches served was 440, including thirteen free 
meals. 


Help from the Pupils 


School children make various contributions to the success of the lunch 
program. During the year each classroom has a part in planning the menus 
for the lunchroom. This experience gives teachers opportunities to do some 
functional teaching of nutrition facts. Each day the menu is written on 4 
blackboard in the lunchroom, and is credited to the room which planned it. 


Miss Moore is instructional supervisor, Coffee County Schools, Douglas, Georgia. 
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Many children have developed the habit of telling the children whose 
room has planned the meal that they have enjoyed their lunch. The plan- 
ners have shared the feeling which comes from a cooperative effort carried 
to successful accomplishment. 

Every effort is made to keep the lunchroom an attractive place. Again, 
everybody in school shares the responsibility. Each room has opportunities 
to decorate the lunchroom. Flowers, children’s drawings, maps, and special 
holiday decorations all are used. 


Community Cannery 


The community canning plant, built in 1942, makes a vital contribution 
both to the school lunchroom and to improved food habits in the com- 
munity. During the summer of 1943, parents canned 3500 quarts of food 
for the school, and in addition 13,000 quarts for home consumption. Dur- 
ing the first nine days of the 1944 season approximately 1000 quarts of 
food were canned. One of the first-grade teachers says that even the children 
in her room recognize the significance of the canning plant. One child, 
after reading a story describing how the squirrels store nuts for winter 
food, said that people get ready for winter by canning vegetables in the 
canning plant. 


Contacts with Parents 


When asked to account for the close cooperation between the school 
and the community, the principal said that the school stays in close contact 
with the parents. When there is a need to send information to the home, 
letters from the principal are taken home by the oldest child from each 
family represented in school. This child is also responsible for bringing 
letters from his parents in reply. A few parents visit the school each Friday 
when the grades take turns presenting asssembly programs. An active 
alumni association which is twenty years old is another link between the 
school and the community. The parent-teacher association, the Lions Club, 
and the Home Demonstration Club are other organizations thru which the 
school can reach the parents of the community. 


Musical Pictures-A Cooperative Venture in 
Radio Education 


Winifred H. _ 


134 aoe Pictures is 


a series of radio programs broadcast during school hours for the pupils of 
_ the elementary schools in Kanawha County. These programs are sponsored 
by the Charleston Junior League in cooperation with the Kanawha County 
Board of Education. Art exhibits are a supplementary feature, their purpose 
being to encourage creative work by pupils based on the programs of music, 


Administration and Organization 


The Musical Pictures staff, better known as the Junior Radio Board, 
consists of the chairman and members of the arts committee of the Junior 
League, the assistant superintendent of schools, the president of the county 
elementary principals association, the president of the county education 
association, outstanding teachers from the primary and intermediate grades, 
members from the children’s library, the manager of the radio station, a 
newspaperman, an artist, a scout leader, the production group for the pro- 
gram, and interested citizens of the community. 

Members of the Junior League arts committee are responsible for 
financing and developing the program, and for preparing the county ex- 
hibits, which are presented twice each year at the Shrine Mosque in Charles- 
ton. Teachers, principals, and parents are responsible for selecting materials, 
preparing for the broadcast in the classrooms, securing radios for schools 
where they are not available, preparing materials for school exhibits, and 
collecting materials for the county exhibits. 


The Broadcasts 


Twenty-two broadcasts are presented each year, in a fall series and 4 
spring series. For example, last fall there were five fifteen-minute programs 
for Grades I, II, and III, given at 1:30 P.M. on Fridays, weekly from No- 
vember 10 thru December 8. Similarly, there were five weekly programs 
during the same period for Grades IV, V, and VI, given on Wednesdays. 
On Friday, December 15, there was a combined thirty-minute program 
for all grades. The spring series began late in February and ended in April. 


Miss Newman is assistant superintendent of Kanawha County Schools, Charleston, West 
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MUSICAL PICTURES—A VENTURE IN RADIO EDUCATION 





The programs given in last year’s fall series are as follows: 


GRADES I, I, AND Ill GRADES IV, V, AND VI 
First Trees, Wind, and the Rain The Sea and the Shipwreck, from 
week Trees—Joyce Kilmer the orchestral suite Scheherezade 
Gardens in the Rain—Claude Debussy | —Rimsky-Korsakov 


Wind on the Plains—Claude Debussy 
Autumn—M. Moskowski 


Second Animals (cuckoo, swan, kangaroo, ele- L’Arlesienne—Bizet 
week phant) 
Carnival of Animals—Saint-Saéns 
Third Fish—and a Turtle Fingal’s Cave—Mendelssohn 
week The Trout—Schubert 


The Goldfish—Debussy 
There Was a Turtle—Nursery Song 


Fourth Fairy Story: Sleeping Beauty The Sorcerer's Apprentice—Paul 
week Sleeping Beauty Ballet—Tschaikovsky Dukas 
Fifth Toys William Tell—Rossini 
week Parade of the Wooden Soldiers— 
Tschaikovsky 


Dancing Doll—Poldini 

Music Box—Liadov 

March of the Toys, from the Nut- 
cracker Suite—Tschaikovsky 


Sixth Combined thirty-minute program for all grades: “Hansel and Gretel’’— 
week Humperdinck 
The final radio program of the year consists of the best poems and 
stories written by the children, broadcast by the youthful authors thein- 
selves. 


Related Activities . 


It is not merely the opportunity for the children to hear a radio pro- 
gram, but the preparation and educational results that make Musical Pic- 
tures as a whole a worthwhile school-community project. 

Teachers have the option of using or not using the Musical Pictures pro- 
grams, as they prefer, but nearly all of them who are equipped with radio 
receiving sets do make use of the programs. The typical procedure is for 
the teachers to help the class prepare for hearing the music thru discus- 
sion and the preparation of supplementary materials to enhance pupil 
interest. The teachers also plan for a fifteen-minute period following each 
broadcast in which the children express their reactions either by drawing, 
painting, writing, or discussion among themselves. In the lower grades 
the emphasis is on drawing or.painting. Finger painting and water colors 
on large sheets of art paper have been found to be the best media for the 
creative reactions of the children. 
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Each elementary-school teacher in the county is given a printed booklet 
each semester, which gives the full schedule of programs, a page of general 
remarks as to the availability of resource materials and suggested uses of the 
programs, a page or more of program notes for each of the upper-grade 
programs, and a booklist. Books ‘related to the Musical Pictures programs 
are made available for ready use by adults in the main reading room and 
for children in the boys’ and girls’ room of the public library. 





Public schools, Fort Wayne, Indians 


“Pupils are given opportunity to become acquainted with and 
to participate in community undertakings.” 


The programs are arranged for the enjoyment and appreciation of the 
school children, with the cooperation and advice of principals and teachers. 
The following excerpt from the fall program booklet indicates the use 
made of advice from the schools in developing the programs: 


The returned questionnaires have been most helpful to the production com- 
mittee in planning the programs for the coming year. The questionnaires {¢ 
turned from the fourth, fifth and sixth grades indicated that an analytical ap 
proach to music is desired this year by both teachers and students. This result is 
most gratifying to the committee, for it is thought to be the natural outgrowth of 
the children’s interest in the programs of the past two years. It is our belief that 
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the first step in musical education is hearing music, and that interest created 
through hearing will produce a desire to attain better understanding. So, in these 
grades, little emphasis will be placed on drawing pictures as a reaction to the 
programs, although we certainly would not discourage any child who wished to 
express himself in this way. For this year, we would suggest projects to include 
note books, attractively illustrated, containing biographical sketches of com- 
posers; original stories and poems suggested by the subject matter in the broad- 
casts; or other means which may occur to the teacher of encouraging the child's 
imagination, thus stimulating creation. 

All questionnaires returned from the first, second, and third grades indicated 
a wish to continue Musical Pictures in the manner of the past. So, this year, we 
expect the reaction from these grades to be almost entirely in the picture form of 
art work; although here again, the child should be encouraged to react in his 
own way. 


The one-week art exhibit, open to the public, which is held following 
each six-weeks series of radio broadcasts, is an important feature of the 
entire program. About thirty schools take part in the exhibit. Each school 
selects a teacher chairman to collect the pictures, scrapbooks, and other 
materials from each room and to select those for the exhibit. The emphasis 
is placed on selecting materials to represent all ages and grades, rather than 
choosing only the best from the upper grades. Each school is asked to enter 
twenty-five pictures and as many notebooks, poems, and other displays 
as seem to be of unusual value or imaginative approach. 

Following the county exhibit, a display of the Musical Pictures materials 
is usually given at each of the schools in connection with a parent-teacher 
association meeting. 


Evaluation 


Musical Pictures radio programs have been presented for three years. 
Each year a questionnaire is sent to the teachers so that an evaluation may 
be made; uses made of the replies were illustrated in an earlier section of 
this article. In addition, the Junior Radio Board likewise evaluates the pro- 
grams by discussing the theme, ‘‘A Better Program for Our Children.” 

The children, teachers, parents, and the public have become very much 
interested in the program. Scholarships have been offered by private arts 
schools to children showing outstanding talent. Plans are now in progress 
to arrange for the Charleston Symphony Orchestra to present a concert 
next year for the children. 





Relocated Children Learn Their Community 


Drayton B Vttall 
a seven hun- 


dred children of elementary-school age enrolled in school in the fall of 
1942 in the Central Utah Project of the War Relocation Authority. The 
previous year they had, with the exception of the beginners, been scattered 
among some 150 schools in California. Their new community was both 
new and strange. In few if any respects was it even similar to those in 
which they had lived until April of that year. 

Here the basic functions of life went on but the manner created a be 
wilderment that rocked the social understandings previously acquired by 
the children. The family lived not in a home but in a room or rooms patti- 
tioned off in army barracks. In place of the meal prepared by mother and 
served at the family table, food was prepared and eaten at block dining 
halls serving up to 250 persons at each meal. The children no longer sat 
with their parents but generally congregated at tables by themselves. 

Mothers no longer shopped in stores for family provisions, fathers no 
longer had the income from which food, clothing, and other essentials were 
purchased, There were no streetcars or buses, no sidewalks, and the area 
in which a person’s activities took place was limited by a wire fence. 

Not the least of the strange features of this community was the school 
itself. Classes were held in army barracks. The furniture was homemade 
and rough. Books and equipment were lacking during the early months. 
For the first time the majority of these children were attending school with 
others of the same racial background and many of them experienced theit 
first intimate association with others of Japanese ancestry. 

In few situations could there be a greater need for the school to reach 
out into the community and to call upon the community to the same extent 
for support and assistance. The following objectives became the aims of all 
teachers in the elementary schools: 

1. To acquaint the children as quickly and thoroly as possible with the new 
community in which they lived. 

2. To broaden the study of any community function or service so to include 


other communities so that readjustment on leaving the center might be facilitated 
and that these children could continue to keep in touch with life in America. 


Mr. Nuttall is principal of the Webster School, Granite District, Utah. He was formerly 
principal of the elementary schools of the Central Utah Relocation Project. 
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Preliminary Planning 


The following steps were taken before any actual work with student 
groups was undertaken: 

1, The broad outlines and objectives of the program were discussed at meet- 
in. | ings of the teaching staff in order that teachers might see the advantages of such 
a program and discuss ways of carrying it out. | 

2. Conferences were held with the project director and key members of the 
he F relocation personnel, outlining and discussing the programs and receiving sug- 
ed F gestions as to community functions under their jurisdiction, 
oth 3. Conferences were also held with residents of the center who were in a 

in § position, either because of their background or their work in the city, to assist 
and facilitate the program. 

be- It was found that once the people understood something of the objective 
by | of the program they were eager to cooperate. The teachers with their stu- 
ri: | dents then could go ahead with the activities as they planned them with 
ind | full assurance that the necessary understanding had been reached with the | 
ing |} people with whom they had to work and that cooperation could be ex- 
sat | pected. 


The Method 


a Basically the methods used will be recognized as familiar to most who | 
tea | ‘ead this report. They included visits by groups of children to virtually 
all parts of the community, the use of nonschool personnel in explaining 

ool § bow functions were carried on, correspondence with persons both in and 
ade | Outside the center, hikes and some trips outside the project, and prepara- | 
ths, | [on of reports and exhibits in classrooms. These activities formed the 
vith | asic subjectmatter in social studies, language, some of the reading, some 
heir | of the arithmetic, the art, and in general the activities of the class as a group. 
Because the situation presented essentially the same problems to all 

ach § Students it was quite usual to find a similar experience being undertaken by 
tent § Children from several different grades. The experiences differed from grade 
fall § © grade in intensity, detail in which studied, depth of understandings it 
achieved, and breadth of application to other situations. For instance, a 
second-grade group studying water supply found out that the water for 
Topaz, as the city is called, came from wells just outside the fence. They 
jude Visited the place, saw the pumping machinery, learned that the water is 
tated § Pumped into large tanks high above the ground and that it runs into the 
a. pipes that bring it to the washrooms and kitchens. They drew pictures of | 
the tanks. They wrote stories about their excursion and read them to each | 

mety | Other. They wrote letters to the men in charge of the water supply thanking ) 
them for their kindness. 
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A fifth-grade class also studied water supply. They too visited the source 
of the supply for their city and did most of the things which the lower 
grade did. However, they went further. Letters were written to several of 
the large cities in the country inquiring about the source of water for that 
city. They became interested in the details of purification. They found that 
geographical features conditioned the availability of water in different 
cities and the methods by which it had to be obtained. They read from 
books regarding water and the problem of supplying it to people. They 





Public schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


‘ “Community activities, problems, and issues are made a basis 
or anole , Study, and discussion in school.” 
J 


broadened their project to include water for irrigation as well as for family 
use. Water for both purposes is an essential to the life of the community 
in which they live so that thru this a greater understanding of the agri 
cultural problems was obtained. Trips were taken to the fields and pas 
tures where water is supplied by irrigation. 

It was found to be comparatively easy to guide the interest of students 
quite naturally from one project to another. Water led to food, food to 
transportation, transportation to communication, and so on until a group 
of students eventually knew their community. 
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RELOCATED CHILDREN LEARN THEIR COMMUNITY 


The varieties in the approach to various problems were interesting. One 
second grade became interested in animals. For the first time many of the 
children had come in contact with live pigs, cows, sheep, and chickens, As 
each animal was studied visits were made to places where it could be seen, 
where the children could find out how it lived and was cared for. They 
were interested in its value. Their study of the cow took them on visits to a 
dairy. They obtained some cream and made their own butter which was 
used in giving a tea in the classroom for their parents. They visited the 
meat storage vaults and received information firsthand from people who 
process the food and came away with definite learnings about the ways in 
which the cow is used for food. At the same time they learned much about 
other problems of food supply. Treatment of sheep produced similar 
experiences and results related to both food and clothing. Later this same 
class switched from the study of animals to that of plants and again made 
use of the facilities and people close at hand who could inject reality into 
the learning picture. 

These are only a very few of the projects carried on but they illustrate 
the possibilities. 


The Results 


The end results are difficult to evaluate completely but the following 
advantages of this type of program were evident: 

1. The learning by the children was concrete and real. The students were 
well motivated by dealing with problems which had substance and which 
concerned their own lives directly. Interest was generally high. The quality 
of work done in language and in reading took on more meaning. 

2. The children received a good understanding of the interrelation- 
ships of social living. They became acquainted with people whose work 
was important to their own welfare. They became more a part of the com- 
munity and the community took on more significance to them. 

3. People outside the school became interested in school problems. Some- 
times they wrote to call the attention of teachers to other projects and new 
interesting things which might otherwise have been missed. The school 
and its students became significant and important to the people in the com- 
munity at large. 











Contributing to the Economic Improvement 
of the Community 


Hd. E! Vjutter 


6 elementary- 


school children may contribute directly to the economic improvement of 
the community may be seen from the three projects described below. The 
teachers who taught the children participating in these projects believed: 
(1) that economic experiences should constitute a significant part of the 
elementary curriculum; (2) that such experiences should direct action, in 
the main, toward improving living; and (3) that such action should be 
directed, in part at least, toward improving living in the home community, 

At Bardin, Florida, sixth-grade boys and girls in a small rural three- 
teacher school experimented with growing grasses in white sandy soil with- 
out benefit of any irrigation except rain. They wanted to find which of four 
grasses—centipede, Bermuda, St. Augustine, or carpet—would grow best 
under the soil and the climatic conditions characteristic of their community. 
The ultimate purpose was to show that their schoolyard and home yards 
could be improved by lawns which could be developed from one or more 
of the native grasses. The children progressed far enough with their experi- 
mental plantings to feel that carpet grass, especially when taken up with 
the underlying sod, could be transplanted most easily. They made some 
progress also in breaking down local prejudice against lawns. Many families 
of the community, however, still favored their sandy yards. 

At Auburndale, Florida, in 1942-43, boys and girls in the fifth grade 
studied chickens at school. They set a hen and cared for her and her chicks 
after they were hatched. They became so interested that 75 percent of the 
class raised chickens successfully at home. In 1943-44 this same group of 
children increased the number of chickens which they raised at home. 
They entered into a serious study of the care of chickens. During the 1943- 
44 school year, fifth- and sixth-grade children also prepared the ground 
and built the fence for a school garden. They helped the smaller children 
to plant and cultivate the garden, and they managed the sale of the produce 
frorn it. 

At Chiefland, Florida, where there is a twelve-grade consolidated school, 
all of the children of the elementary school participated in a schoolwide 
project to add to the beauty and to increase the productivity of the school 


Mr. Nutter is chairman of the operating committee of the University of Florida Project ia 
Applied Economics, Gainesville, Florida. 
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grounds and the community. It should be noted that one of the objectives 
of the Chiefland School is to encourage the children to have more beautiful 
and more productive yards. The children are learning the principle that 
schoolyards and home yards should be not only beautiful but also produc- 
tive; that a fruit tree, for example, may furnish shade and be ornamental 
and at the same time in due season may add to the family’s food supply 
by its fruit. The purposes of the schoolwide project were: 


CONTRIBUTING TO COMMUNITY ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENT 


1. To inform all patrons of the school as to what kind of fruit and nut trees 
were suitable for the area and urge the use of nursery stock, in the main, so that 
productivity and quality might be high. 

2. To provide a way whereby patrons might order these trees thru the school 
and have them bought from a reliable nursery. 

3. To provide the means whereby an exchange of trees, plants, and shrubbery 
within the community might be made. 

4. To produce a pageant showing the history of Chiefland, designed to interest 
the students and the community in making Chiefland more productive, and at 
the same time providing money to buy trees for the school. 

5. To plant fruit and nut trees on the school grounds, each grade buying, own- 
ing, planting, and taking care of a tree. 


The participation of the elementary-school children included three types 
of activity: (1) taking part in the historical pageant;' (2) exchanging and 
purchasing trees and shrubs to plant at home; and (3) planting and caring 
for a fruit tree or a nut tree at school. 

Children from the elementary school did eight things to make the 
pageant successful: (1) All of them encouraged their parents and friends 
to attend the pageant. (2) Girls selected from the elementary grades 
furnished part of the setting .or one of the scenes by representing in ap- 
propriate costumes designed by their teachers the trees, plants, and flowers 
of the region. (3) Boys from the sixth grade served as stage crew and 
properties men. (4) The rhythm band of the first and second grades 
furnished the music for the Indian scene. (5) The sixth grade presented 
the Indian scene. (6) The fifth grade presented the early pioneers scene. 
(7) A committee from the fourth grade stood at one side of the stage and 
at the appropriate time flashed cards to show the titles of the scenes. 
(8) Children not otherwise engaged participated in the group singing that 
was a feature of the pageant. 

All grades of the elementary school entered enthusiastically into the 


1Olson, Clara M. Chiefland, the Beautiful. University of Florida Project in Applied Economics. 
Gainesville, Fla.: the University, 1944. 24 p. (Mimeo.) 

The data for this pageant were collected from many sources in the community by high-school 
students under the direction of a committee of eleventh- and twelfth-grade students. After the data 
had been created into a pageant by the writer, the pageant was produced under the direction of 
the same committee, all children of the school taking part. 
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exchange of plants and trees. The activities related to this phase of the 
project included: (1) discussing kinds and varieties of trees, shrubs, and 
plants; (2) studying in the third and fourth grades, Our Beautiful Y ard? 
a book prepared especially to assist small children to improve their home 
yards; (3) making specific plans, with the help of their parents and teach- 
ers, to improve their yards; (4) choosing the kind of trees, shrubs, or 
plants they wanted for their own yards and putting their requests on the 
exchange list; and (5) contributing a tree, plant, or shrub to the school 
exchange. 

Planting the trees, once they had been earned and bought, was a real 
adventure for each grade. The work was under the supervision of the 
vocational agriculture teacher. The small children were assisted by the older 
boys who were studying agriculture. Every effort was made by the teachers 
to have the children learn how to plant and care for a tree so that it would 
live and grow rapidly. Activities involved in the planting included: (1) 
digging the hole and adding a different kind of soil if needed; (2) taking 
off the nursery wrappings and noting how carefully the roots had been 
protected; (3) holding the tree straight and spreading its roots properly; 
(4) shoveling in the soil and packing it around the roots; (5) carrying 
and pouring the necessary amount of water to insure a good start for the 
tree; and (6): caring for the tree after it had been planted. While the 
project was being carried on, the children found many opportunities to 
discuss and to record their experiences. 

The foregoing descriptions indicate types of economic experiences which 
may be included in the curriculum easily and which at the same time will 
make a real contribution to the community. Such experiences require neither 
a disruption of a normal program nor a revolutionary change in method. 
They come naturally as the result of: (1) the conviction by principals and 
teachers that the elementary-school child should have economic expeti- 
ences directed to improving living in the community and (2) systematic 
planning by the school faculty to make such experiences an integral patt 
of the curriculum. 


2 Olson, Clara M. Our Beautiful Yard. University of Florida Project in Applied Economics, Gaines 
ville, Fla.: the University, 1944. 60 p. (Lithographed in colors.) 
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Using the Community Survey for 
Teacher Education 


seid R Pp ark 


| ERHAPS the great- 


est need in the American public school today is the development of a strong 
and abiding social consciousness in the-teaching personnel, dedicated to the 
main purpose for which the schools exist—teaching children how to live 
richly, effectively, and efficiently in a democracy. Such a high goal implies 
the full use in education of all the resources of the community; and this, 
in turn, implies an understanding of the environment, of its manifold 
effects on the child, and of the possibilities of changing this environment 
for the better thru education devoted to such ends. This article describes 
the use of a community survey to guide instruction and to improve the 
teaching in a large city elementary school devoted to teacher education as 
well as pupil education. 

School Fifty-Two in Buffalo is the off-campus laboratory school for 
Buffalo State Teachers College. Student teachers in training come into the 
school as freshmen to observe, as sophomores and juniors to participate in 
the course in ‘“The Child and the Curriculum,” and as seniors for six weeks 
of practice teaching. During the last school year the sophomore and junior 
classes, under the direction of the college staff, the school principal, and 
the critic teachers, undertook a survey of the school community. 

Technics for assembling the information included (1) questionnaires to 
children and parents; (2) interviews with outstanding citizens of the com- 
munity; (3) library researches into historical records and census data; 
and (4) trips, observations, and a mapping of the district. 

The job was divided to cover the following topics: 

. Historical background and topography 
. Population and population trends 

. Occupational life 

. Health and home conditions 

. Recreational and cultural facilities 

. Religion 

. Service groups and the war effort. 


NAVY HRWND 


Many of the students who participated in making the survey had the 
satisfaction later, when doing practice teaching, of seeing their work 
utilized and of helping to plan its use thruout the school. 


Mr. Park is principal of School Fifty-Two, Buffalo, New York. 
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Faculty Discussion of Survey Finding 


After the survey was completed, weekly faculty meetings were held fora 
period of two months, at which the findings of the survey were presented 
and discussed. Prior to each meeting the principal suggested readings to 
develop a rich background of common information. At some meetings the 
principal presided; at others, teachers who had done some special work 
on the assigned topic led the discussion. Some of the meeting topics and 
a brief outline of the discussion follow: 


1. What health needs are disclosed by the survey and what can be done to 
meet them?—lIt was found, for example, that many of the children were not 
getting enough sleep, and that dietary habits needed much improvement, The 
need of more effective and functional health instruction and some more effective 
means of parental education were indicated. The school nurse attended this 
meeting and made many valuable suggestions (e.g., wider use of collected 
health data). 


2. How can the children’s knowledge of their parents’ occupations be enriched 
and used in guiding their growth?—The survey disclosed that the children knew 
very little about what their parents do in “the world of work.”’ Even the eighth 
graders, about to choose courses in vocational and academic high schools, had 
little background of information on which to base their choices. Trips into the 
community were indicated, as well as more attention to occupational life in the 
social studies and guidance. 


3. To what extent are the children utilizing existing cultural and recreational 
facilities of the community?—Among other things, it was found that but a small 
fraction of our eligible boys and girls were enrolled in scouting, altho several 
troops were available in the community. This and similar information bearing on 
the use of other local facilities become very significant in the light of the increase 
in juvenile delinquency and the known effects of such experiences in reducing it. 

4. Are the teachers of the school fully familiar with the resources of the com- 
munity suitable for utilization in our curriculum?—This meeting was in the 
nature of an inventory of local resources. Several unusual items were discovered. 
For example, we found that an internationally known bookbinder, who seemed 
genuinely glad to welcome our classes, was in business not far from the school. 

5. Is the school fully sensitive to the social and economic needs of its children 
and is it moving toward a closer cooperation with the home and local welfare 
agencies, and the intelligent coordination of the child’s life in and out of 
school?—Plans were made for better utilization of parents’ days, looking toward 
getting more information about our children’s home background, and the start: 
ing of parent discussion groups on child growth and development. 


Using the Results of the Survey 


There then followed a period of several months during which the 
teachers planned various projects in consultation with their children and 
the student teachers. The whole curriculum was permeated with this 
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emphasis during the balance of the school year. The following are given 
as types of such projects: 

Trips into the community—A second grade, after several short trips in 
the neighborhood of the school, made a model of the immediate com- 
munity, locating the fire station, school, post office, police station, stores, 
and main streets. Oral English lessons followed designed to develop sig- 
nificant generalizations at the child level concerning the services rendered 
by these institutions. 

The fifth grades, which center much of their social studies work on 
their own state and city, made trips to places of historic interest, such as 
Old Fort Erie. Parents assisted with problems of transportation. 

In all these direct contacts with the community outside the school, effort 
was made to raise the standards of evaluation by pointing out the best 
conditions and criticizing (with tact, of course) unsightly, unsanitary, or 
otherwise bad conditions. Low standards, ignorance, and indifference are 
the deadly foes of community progress. 

Utilizing newly discovered community resources—The most interesting 
of these newly discovered resources consisted of persons in the community 


who had something to contribute to the curriculum and who were glad to’ 


come into the school and help. For example, an eighth-grade arithmetic 
teacher engaged in an imaginary home-building project succeeded in get- 
ting the head of the loan department of Buffalo’s largest banking system to 
come into the school and talk on “Financing a New Home.” A well-known 
contractor also came in and talked on “Building Construction,” while an 
architect talked on “Planning the Home.” These talks contained much of 
the highly valuable social arithmetic, and likewise gave many guidance 
values. 

Two sixth grades worked out a project involving what might be called 
an intensive use of the art gallery within a mile of the school. These classes 
not only made the usual class visits, but small groups went back for the 
study of specific problems, individual children enrolled in the Saturday 
art classes, and much illustrative material was borrowed and brought into 
the school. For example, one class secured the loan of a case full of objects 
of Chinese art at the time they were studying China in their geography. 

Projects originating in the school to improve the community—Three 
interesting developments in the direction of community improvement 
were an effort to improve the selection of better radio programs, a health 
campaign waged by upper-grade girls in the homemaking department to 
improve the dietary practices of our children, and a project to improve the 
magazines on sale in the neighborhood newsstands. 

In the health improvement campaign the girls made posters to represent 
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food selections in our cafeteria, went into the lower and middle grades 


with them, and taught the children wise choice of food. They tried to J 


popularize these desirable selections by writing health jingles about them, 
For several days in succession they were then on hand in the cafeteria to 
help these younger children select their food. They likewise distributed 
printed and mimeographed material for the children to take home to their 
mothers containing information about child feeding. Their teacher re 
ported: 


This project made these older girls aware of the needs of the young children, 
and developed their ability to guide them. It made them aware of the relationship 
of the school and the community, and the effect of national problems on both. It 
likewise developed their individual responsibility in the home and the com- 
munity. It gave them initiative, skill in working together, tact, and an unselfish 
interest in others, It also taught them how to evaluate, to judge and to make 
decisions, 


In another project, an attempt was made to improve the character of 
the magazines on the local newsstands, especially the much-read comic 
books, With the guidance of the teacher, simple criteria for judging the 
worth of these publications were set up, and the children brought them in 
by the dozens and rated them as unsuitable and harmful, harmless but 
worth little, and valuable. In the last category such comics as “Classic 


Comics,” ‘True Comics,” and “Calling All Girls’ were listed. These J 


classified lists were then put into the hands of the children, their parents, 
and the neighborhood dealers, with the request to cooperate to lift the 
level of reading of our children. An assembly program to improve the 
children’s taste for the comics was also worked up and presented. Thus the 
enterprise was developed into a children’s crusade for better reading 
material in our community. 


Conclusions and Implications 


The projects undertaken were admittedly of rather narrow scope and 
limited objectives. It was difficult to find many community activities of 
true social significance which would lend themselves to participation on 
the part of the children and which were worthwhile in the eyes of the 
adults of the community. Nevertheless, these more or less crude attempts 
to use the community survey have resulted, we feel, in focusing the 
school’s efforts and the community resources more completely on the chil: 
dren’s needs. It is probably better to have much of the daily work of the 
school shot thru with social purpose than to undertake a few larger and 
more spectacular projects. We are sure that we have, as a result of this 
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undertaking, experienced a revival of social consciousness. The laboratory 
schools, in which young teachers are being trained, have a special obli- 
gation to supply many rich experiences of this type likely to produce 
socially significant outcomes. 

It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant when educational leader- 
ship will succeed in firing the minds of these young teachers, and older 
teachers also, with a crusading urge thru the schools in an all-out 
effort to build a better democracy and a better America. May not the 
famous maxim attributed to Plutarch come to be ‘applied to teachers as 
well as to children?— 


The soul is not a vase to be filled, but is 
rather a hearth which is to be made to glow. 


Will not the pursuit of such goals imply a closer coordination of effort 
between the schools and civic leaders in the community? Will not teachers 
be expected to go out from their classrooms with their children to gain 
in larger degree the benefits of guided contacts with their communities and 
the great outdoors? Will not more be expected of teachers in civic leader- 
ship in the days to come? Will not some means of national planning at 
least to the extent of a formulation of national purposes and a definition 
of goals become necessary to bring to bear the full effect of education on 
the course of our democracy? Indeed, when our country is fighting a life 
at.d death struggle for the survival of our American way of life, dare we 
be without a concerted plan to utilize all the educational forces within our 
communities toward these great social ends? 






Evaluating a Community Program of - 
Education for Citizenship 


heiniand Paiste 


\2 and know- 


ingly the schools of Springfield, Massachusetts are using American ideals 
of citizenship as the fulcrum of community life. In doing so, the superin- 
tendent of schools says that they are only ‘‘putting first things first.” Fine 
old sayings, pledges, and traditions are taking on new meaning and life, 
This program of education for citizenship has been described over and over 
again. It is known to the readers of some twenty-five magazines.’ News. 
papers from Bangor, Maine to Portland, Oregon have featured reports 
of it. 

The most active phase of the citizenship program has come during the 
last five years, but it extends back over a longer period during which there 
was a growing emphasis on the values now being more intensively culti- 
vated. Stimulation for the immediate program grew out cf the conviction 
on the part of the local leaders that if totalitarian schools could teach 
youth to believe in totalitarian doctrines, American schools should do no 
less in imparting an understanding of and a belief in our democratic form 
of government. All of the evidence coming out of Springfield indicates that, 
if the schools will set about such a job in real earnest, they can succeed. 

In measuring the success of this program, the first thing to be pointed 
out is that it does not consist solely of verbalisms. It is true that there are 
curriculum units appropriate to each grade, but the heart of the program's 
found in the many opportunities for shared experiences. They call this 
“living, working, and thinking together,” and the schools are regarded 
as a reservoir of community service. 





Extent and Scope of Education for Citizenship 


Education for citizenship extends thru all the grades and into adult 
schools and forums. There is no way of escaping it if you live in Spring 
field. Every individual and every organized group in the community knows 


Mr. Power was the first president of the Department of Elementary School Principals. He 
is now an educational consultant, with offices in New York, New York. 


1See for example: Halligan, Alice. ‘‘A Community’s Total War Against Prejudice.”’ Journal of 
Educational Sociology 16: 374-80; February 1943. (Miss Halligan is acting director of guidance, place 
ment, and adult education in Springfield, Massachusetts.) Other descriptions are reported in Liberty, 
March 4, 1944; Elementary English Review, March 1944; Magazine Digest, May 1944; Child Study, 
Spring, 1944; and Woman's Home Companion, June 1944, 
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about and is participating in it. Interesting and inspiring as the entire pro- 
gram is, this report is limited to an evaluation of the part played by the 
elementary schools. 

In general, it may be said that children in kindergarten thru Grade VI 
gain an understanding of the community and its people thru class work in 
English and social studies. In and out of class, there is emphasis on the 
dependency of peoples on one another, and on the dependency within a 
democratic structure of all upon the contribution coming from each, accord- 
ing to his abilities. Every possible opportunity is afforded to every child 
for the full scope of the development of his capacities and the application 
of his talents in the pursuit of a common goal: better community life 
for all. 


Democratic Administration 


Before this program became a part of the curriculum, the board of 
education courageously attacked the problem. Personnel policies governing 
the selection and conditions of service of the instructional staff were revised 
to eliminate the possibility of “pressures,” nepotism, and discrimination. 
The policy of maintaining an almost exclusively Yankee-Protestant super- 
visory staff and a high percentage of Yankee-Protestant teachers has gradu- 
ally been modified. Employment is now based on competence regardless 
of religion or race. 

One of the early steps was the issuance of a statement on “The Demo- 
crati¢ Administration of a School System.” Administrative policies are based 
upon an agreed-upon common philosophy of education. These policies 
reflect a nice adjustment of the thinking of the school committee on the 
one hand, and of the administrators, teachers, other employees, children, 
and parents on the other. When agreement on policy has been reached, all 
concerned with its execution regard it their duty to carry it out faithfully. 
This is done thru the delegation of full authority, with accountability for 
satisfactory results. Even tho policies are arrived at in a democratic 
manner, their administration implies some degree of standardization. This 
places some limitations upon individual initiative, but not to the extent of 
preventing experimentation. Such a school administration is in accord 
with the democratic concept that decisions should be shared by those con- 
cerncd with operation and outcomes. 


Adequate Teachin g Materials 


It soon became apparent that new teaching materials were needed for 
teachers and for children. In October 1941, a committee of teachers pre- 
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pared a thirty-two page annotated bibliography on “Education for De- 
mocracy,’” which listed the teaching aids available, including booklets, 
monographs, pamphlets, mimeographed materials, magazines and news- 
paper articles, radio programs, and visual aids. Part I of the bibliography 
included materials for teachers and Part II included materials for children, 
Supplements to this bibliography have appeared from time to time. Not 
only the bibliography but the essential items listed therein were made 
available to Springfield teachers and children. 


Public schools, Vallejo, California 


“The schools . .. have been too hesitant to plan and work 
for the improvement of the quality of community life.” 


An important part of the new teaching aids consists of reports on how 
the new program operates in each school. Annual reports, of forty or more 
pages each, make it possible for every school to note its own progress, a 
well as the progress of other schools. Space permits a brief description 
of two of these reports. 

In the year 1943-44, the report of one school stressed the work of 
committees in providing worthwhile experiences in group planning and 
living. By sharing committee responsibilities of the smaller school commu 
nity, children are prepared for taking their places in the broader community. 
The report shows that every child in the school served on at least one com 
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mittee; that in each situation the children chose their own leaders, and that 
they weighed the special qualifications for each type of leadership required. 
Committee titles include activities on bulletins, interior decorating, Junior 
Red Cross, library, property salvage, publishing, and safety. Each report is 
signed by the secretary of the committee. Officers of committees included 
chairman, vicechairman, secretary, vicesecretary, treasurer (if any), and 
faculty advisor. Many of the committee reports reflect activities which took 
place outside the school. 

The report of a second school, for the year 1943-44, began by stating 
the objectives in teaching citizenship, as these were formulated jointly by 
the teachers and the children. The approach was not at all like that in the 
first school. This school was especially interested in the development of 
attitudes thru formulation of statements of American creeds, of which the 
following is typical: 


I believe in America because of its freedom and democracy ; 
its liberty and justice; its hatred of dictators; and its code 
that every man is created equal no matter what his color, 
race, creed, ideas, or worship may be. 

—By a Grade V child. 


Activities in this school include a study of flags, with statements by the 
children of what the flag means to them. A third grade reported on its 
reading, language, and art activities which culminated in a classroom pro- 
gram for Flag Day. Every room in the school contributed to the Flag Day 
assembly. Special attention was paid to “people who serve us,” including 
a two-page report based on an interview with the school janitor. Other 
parts of the report deal with the construction of a scale model of the city, 
a study of great citizens of the past, the school library, Junior Red Cross, 
the school garden, meetings of the citizenship club, class discussion of the 
motion picture “Land of the Free,”’ and leaders’ club activities. The latter 
teport includes the following incident: 


A first-grade child who had deliberately jumped over the strings and on the 
lawn was invited by the sixth-grade children to help in resowing the grass seed. 
They asked her help in keeping other children off the lawn and told her to look 
at the lawn every day to see if the grass was growing where she had sown the 


seeds, 


The leaders’ club formulated a set of rules for the use of playground 
equipment which was posted in each classroom. Instead of having a safety 
club, all the children worked for safety. The report includes the rules for 
“safety in winter sports.” The final section of this report includes a descrip- 
tion of how the school newspaper was written and published. 
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Evaluating the Supervisory Program 


The general supervisor of elementary education issued a summary of the 
year's program of supervision under two headings. The first part was 
related to skills fundamental to learning and the second part was related 
to improvement of the program of education for citizenship. Emphasis 
was given to the development of (1) a clearer understanding and a deeper 
appreciation of what it means to be a citizen of a democracy and (2) 
opportunities for experience in democratic living on the part of children, 
teachers, principals, and supervisors. 

The supervisor's report shows evidence of shared decisions based on 
reports submitted by principals and teachers. It restates ways of developing 
democratic citizenship by ‘‘working, playing, and living together.” There 
is no evidence of the “handed-down-from-above’’ attitude in the super- 
visory program. In order to promote awareness of community agencies, an 
account is included of community civic and cultural institutions, parks, 
churches, government, industries, and traditions. Special emphasis is given 
to the study of national symbolism, music, literature, and of great per 
sonalities of the community, the state, and the nation. 


School-Community Relationship 


The local press and radio have done a good job of keeping the com 
munity continuously informed regarding what is happening in the schools, 
particularly in education for citizenship. The schools have sent messages 
to parents regarding the program, in booklets attractively printed by the 
classes in a junior high school and in the trade-school print shop. 

Administrators and supervisors, principals, and teachers are affiliated 
with local religious and civic organizations and clubs of all kinds. The 
are recognized as leaders of committees set up by the state department df 
education and the state education association. Such staff affiliations cat 
the aims and purposes of the schools into many avenues of community lit 
ing, since educators are seen, known, and respected as participants in affait 
outside the school. Such relationships add much to community under 
standing of the school program, and reciprocally help the schools to undét 
stand organized efforts looking toward community improvement. 


Conclusion 


In the program of education for citizenship in Springfield the schodl 
system itself is continuously sizing up the results of its own program. The 
individual progress of the children thru the grades is continuous. Decisioms 
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are shared. There is much experimentation. Testing and try-out periods 
are followed by careful weighing of evidence. In keeping with its program 


be. of education for citizenship, administration and supervision are democratic. 
be Teachers and pupils are supplied with the necessary classroom tools and 
lated : ; aa 
has; learning aids. The schools are interpreting the realities of our form of 
Rr government, while developing attitudes of appreciation toward democratic 
fe ideals. On the practical side, they are so tied in with youth-serving and 
(2) other social agencies that when something of great concern is before the 
dren, ‘ 

public, the schools are considered a part of it, as a matter of course. The 
ae wonder is that when one school system really goes ‘‘all out’’ in spear- 
ate heading the attack on local problems, it should become famous, particularly 
ping F ey" 

in a country where all schools should be doing just that. 
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Public schools, Akron, Obio 


~ fae “The school should cooperate with other agencies.” | 
m. The | 
=cisions 


The Public Library and the Schools 
Margaret ey White and Ehzabeth Biggs 


oe seventy years 


have passed since the president of the board of education in Cleveland, 
writing of the five-year-old public library, deplored the fact that “a large 
ratio of the readers are boys and girls from ten to eighteen years of age.” 
Said he, austerely, ‘The business of persons of the age referred to should 
be the work of the schoolroom.” 

This gentleman of an earlier day might have been disturbed indeed if 
he had foreseen the use that is now being made of the public library by 
children from ten to eighteen years of age, as well as by those under ten. 


“Besides using the library in after-school hours, the children find that the 


“work of the schoolroom”’ itself is enriched in many ways by the services 
of the public library. 

The public library maintains a children’s and young people’s department 
at the main building and also has children’s librarians and children’s read- 
ing rooms at branches all thru the city. Teachers and pupils and librarians 
are constantly engaged in cooperative activities. 

There are fiscal and administrative ties between the library and the board 
of education in Cleveland which give the library certain responsibilities 
for service in the schools. The cordial relationships between the public 
library and the schools, however, transcend this administrative tie-up. Li 
brarians not only give instruction in the use of books and library tools, but 
they offer assistance in all phases of the reading program and help to 
provide resource materials for all parts of the curriculum. Teachers and 
librarians cooperate in curriculum committees, and in various experimental 
projects. These relationships can be more effectively pictured thru several 
brief descriptions of activities in many different schools than thru a detailed 
account of any one activity. 


Dis playing Children’s Creative W ork at the Library 


A special art project, a series of three posters, was inspired by Th 
Other Wise Man and carried out by a fourth-grade class. Geography, att, 
animal, and picture books were ransacked for material. The finished produc 
was very pleasing and was loaned to the library for exhibition during 
Christmas week. 


Miss White is supervisor of elementary language arts in the public schools and Miss Briggs 
is director of the children’s department of the public library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A primary class sent to the branch library a poster which they had made. 
Each member of the class was eager to point out his tree, sheep, or star to 
all his friends. 

The kindergarten group from one school gave the library its Christmas 
tree, trimmed with colorful decorations made by the children. The library 
had many visitors, grownups and children, during the holidays to see the 
lovely tree. On Saturday before Christmas, stories were told in the chil- 
dren's room. After the stories everybody sang Christmas carols around the 
tree. 

School papers are generous in giving space to branch library news items 
and book notes. One paper gives its neighborhood library one to two com- 
plete pages every issue, and two other school papers in the same district 
usually have one-half to a full page. Delegations of sixth-grade reporters 
come to the library before each issue and are supplied with book reviews 
and special announcements. An attempt is made to divide the material so 
each one will have some item to carry back. The children take great interest 
in their newspaper work and frequently request books on journalism. 

Last fall the children in one elementary school published a library news- 
paper. The first issue, which appeared during Book Week, contained book 
reviews, articles about Book Week, the Newbery Medal winner, and 
numerous articles about the school library. In addition, it listed new books 
at the branch library, and gave the names of children from the school who 
had received library certificates for their summer reading. 





School Projects Stimulate Interest in Library Books 


At one school the library club and the art club took part in a parent- 
teacher association program recently. Pictures which the children had drawn 
to illustrate books they liked were exhibited on the stage, and children gave 
book reviews. The librarian was invited since she had heard the reports in 
an earlier form and the children were anxious to show her the finished 
products. The parents were told that the pictures that they were seeing 
would be on display at the branch library because the librarian thought 
they were good enough to show to other boys and girls in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The librarian had suggested that the children make a sign to be used 
in the library window along with pictures. She said, ‘‘Make it large enough 
so that people can see it from the streetcars as they go by.” And they did. 
On poster paper 24 inches by 36 inches, their sign said: “SCHOOL BOYS 
AND GIRLS RECOMMEND THESE BOOKS.” 

The display included fourteen drawings and some of the books that the 
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pictures illustrated. Probably the best picture was of Mary Poppins trudg. 
ing along with the wind behind her, blowing her scarf far out ahead, but 
not bending her back one bit! Some of the other books children illustrated 
were: Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Sally Gabble and the Fairies, Long Win. 
ter, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Good Master, and Peter Pepper- 
corn. 

Since the children were so pleased at having their drawings exhibited, 
one of the classes was invited to come to see the window and then to hear 
a story. After the story, the librarian pointed out the Boy Scout and Cub 
Scout shelves, talked a bit about the magazines Child Life and Story 
Parade, and then let the children browse for themselves. Many drew books, 
and there were a number of requests for the titles in the window. 

Children from other schools stopped to admire the pictures. They all 
wanted to know if they were really drawn by children in school. ‘Gee, 
they must have fun at that school.” Many came in and asked for “one of 
them books in the window.” Soon all the copies of the titles were out, and 
children had to be told to “ask when you come again.” 


School Library Service in the Branch Library 


When a comparatively small elementary school was added to the te 
sponsibilities of a principal already familiar with the contribution made 
to an educational program by a well-regulated school library, she at once 
considered ways and means whereby the new school might be provided with 
similar service. Across a busy thorofare within one minute’s walk of the 
school building was located an attractive small branch library. Here lay 
the solution of her problem. Consultation with library and school personnel 
concerned resulted in a plan whereby each week eight classes of boys and 
girls went to the library for reference work and recreational reading under 
the able direction of a teacher qualified to undertake this type of specialized 
work. 

The program was varied. Usually, however, either the teacher or chil 
dren’s librarian at the beginning of the period told a story or introduced 
a few worthy but less well-known books. After this, the children were free 
to choose books to read in the room and to take home if desired. Sometimes 
the class was divided, and one group was occupied with reference books 
collected for their use while the other listened to a story. On other occr 
sions the children enjoyed entire periods of browsing while the teachet 
and librarian stood ready to help or guide selections as the need arose. 
Two or three of the classes like to “tell the other children about the book! 
read,” and one little boy asked over and over to play “that game again"— 
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a game in which the children find on the shelves the books whose authors 
and titles are written on cards given them. 

Will this experiment prove successful? Will a few children or a hundred 
children thru these weekly contacts with books discover that reading is fun? 
There is no method of measuring accurately the degree of success attained. 
It is known that new names have been added to the list of borrowers, and 
the children’s room, always a busy one, is so crowded after school that 
the children’s librarian is often lost to view. 


Reference Work ° 


In one of the branch libraries, reference work in connection with ele- 
mentary-school subjects is continuous, both afternoons and evenings dur- 
ing the school year, except on Friday evenings and Saturday. When the 
seven neighboring schools are dismissed the rooms become stimulatingly 
alive with scores of children seeking help in preparing their lessons, in 
finding answers to classroom assignments, in locating material on various 
projects. All.available desks and chairs are occupied regularly by the boys 
and girls who, having received the attention of the librarians, are consult- 
ing atlases, dictionaries, encyclopedias, and other reference aids. This 
library touches and reinforces every part of the curriculum in many schools 
and prepares lists and sets of books to suit special projects. 

Reference work is not confined to the upper grades. The children from 
the experimental class at one elementary school present a challenge to the 
librarian for often they demand material on subjects seldom found except 
in books on a much higher reading level. But they are usually undaunted 
by the difficulty of the reading. The librarians also derive much pleasure 
from helping a first-grade class from that school. Each day five or six chil- 
dren in the class are scheduled to give five-minute talks on subjects of their 
own choosing. Recently one of the boys who had decided to talk about fish 
came to the library for books on that subject. He explained that he wasn’t 
to give his talk until two weeks later, but added, “I thought I'd better 
begin to collect my information now.” The way in which he went about his 
task and the seriousness of his tone, as he explained the matter, made this 
first-grader not unlike a college student preparing a term paper. 


Library Contributions to S$ pecific Classroom Needs 


Where relations are particularly close, the children’s librarian assumes 
a role not unlike that of a school librarian. If a new subject is about to be 
undertaken, she will, at the teacher’s request, gather material from various 
sources to be loaned to the classroom where it may be used for reference or 
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reading as desired. Sometimes she helps to stimulate interest in a particular 
period of history by telling an appropriate story. The study of Greek and 
Roman history was given life and color in one class by stories of the adven- 
tures of Odysseus, told by the children’s librarian during a series of weekly 
visits. Each year, in another school, the children’s librarian helps to inter. 
pret life in the Middle Ages by telling a favorite story of King Arthur 
and his knights. 

A reading class in one elementary school studied American poetry from 
earliest days thru modern times as a reading project. Before the assignments 
for study were made, the children’s librarian was invited to give a talk on 
poetry books. The children became greatly interested in the project and 
used the library constantly in connection with it. In June, the children’s 
librarian was again invited to visit the class and hear the results of their 
work in outlines of periods, biographical sketches, and poems memorized. 

One teacher of a special class of overage boys, twelve and older, came to 
the library to prepare the way for their requests for simple books on inter- 
esting subjects and then brought the group to register. Special care could 
be taken of the needs of these boys, since they were out of school at two 
o'clock, and in the library shortly after that time and before other school 
children arrived. The teacher expressed pleasure in their reports on animal 
stories and Indian tales. 


Book Selection for School Curriculum 


Supervisors show a fine spirit of cooperation in checking with the library 
when planning new curriculums and can often find in advance how much 
or how little material children will be able to obtain on a certain subject 
in the library, if it is added to the curriculum. Often excellent books for 
supplementary school use are bro-ght to the library’s attention by the super 
visors and teachers and are added to the library collection. 

When special subjects are being considered for school study, particularly 
subjects which the war may have brought into the limelight for new con 
sideration, the library prepares bibliographies of all its material on tht 
subject, grading it and dating it so that a supervisor can judge by looking 
it over the age suitability and up-to-dateness of the material. This service 
often helps in suggesting a certain topic for one grade rather than anothet 
because more material is available for that grade. 

Many individual lists or collections of books are prepared thruout the 
library system for the use of individual teachers and classes. Book jackets 
and visual-aid materials are also loaned by the library. 

School and library cooperation was illustrated in two conferences spot 
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sored by the social studies department of the board of education. Repre- 
sentative teachers from all grades, both in Cleveland and outlying districts, 
supervisors of correlating subjects, and librarians were invited to the dis- 
cussions. The librarians came away from these conferences with a new un- 
derstanding of just what the schools were trying to do in the matter of 
presenting current material to boys and girls of all ages. 


Cooperation in Radio Broadcasts 


School radio activities sponsored by the board of education include 
several programs in which the children’s department of the public library 
has been invited to participate. 

“The Magic Carpet” alternates storytelling by the library with school- 
planned dramatizations of children’s books for older boys and girls. The 
children’s liking for this program was illustrated recently in a class where 
the regular teacher was ill the day of the broadcast, and the substitute 
teacher innocently failed to arrange for the radio. The class indignation was 
strongly expressed to its own teacher upon her return. 

In “Storytime” library storytellers broadcast a weekly program of picture- 
book stories, folk tales, and modern fairy tales for the primary grades. 
Teachers and children frequently make comments on the broadcasts in the 
library and often let the children’s librarians know what stories the children 
have liked, and which ones were not so effective. 

“Social Studies Broadcasts’ recently tried a special library program for 
the primary grades, as part of a radio unit on community life. The many 
ways in which the library served its children were described, and a library 
storyteller told a story as an illustration of one library activity. Other broad- 
casts in social studies have been planned in which the librarian will intro- 
duce books supplementing school studies to popularize them with the 
children. 

The library itself has a fifteen-minute broadcast each Saturday morning 
over station WGAR. A few opportunities for school cooperation have arisen 
in connection with this. The library donated its time on May 8, 1943, for 
a broadcast written and dramatized by the children at an elementary school 
to signalize Youth Victory Week in Cleveland. The program, entitled 
“Teamwork, The Key to Victory,” was written by the children to illustrate 
the many ways in which school children could help the war effort. The 
children were greatly impressed with their opportunity to be heard on the 
radio. 

The members of the storyteller’s club in one school asked permission 
to visit station WGAR so that they might see a storyteller giving an actual 
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broadcast. They received a cordial welcome and were taken on a tour of 
the studio after the story. The children concluded this part of their club 
activity by writing several appreciative letters, expressing their enjoyment 
of the visit. 


Activities Which Give a“Lift’” to the Children’s Librarian 


The following letter, written to the head of the public library, indicates 
the general confidence a small schoolboy has in library people, even its 
highest ranking officer whom he did not even know. 

Dear Sir: 

Nearly every day I and some of my boy friends play library. We have a stamper 
we bought at the ten cent store which isnt so good and I would like to get a set of 
stampers like you use in the library. I cannot get them at Burrows. I want a 
stamper with numbers and an alphabet that I can change around myself. Could 
you please tell me where to get them. 


Yours truly, 
David Smith, Grade 4A — 


The many drawings which are sent to the children’s librarians by classes 
to illustrate stories told in the classrooms; the many thank-you letters the 
librarians receive from classes who visit the library; the wise teachers who 
are making a tie-up between community services and classroom subjects if 
directing these drawings and letters; the many teachers who invite theif 
children’s librarian to their Friday afternoon book review periods, to heat 
the children lead book discussions or review their favorite books—all of 
these go a long way toward bringing the libraries into the schools and the 
schools into the libraries. 
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Public schools, Freeport, New York 


. . . “There would be far more community schools of social 
action if more time were taken in discussing instructional 
and curriculum matters with parents and citizens.” 
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| HE alert teacher of 


the 1940’s knows that if he is to achieve complete fulfilment of the great 
trust which he accepted when he became an educator he must establish 
and retain an effective working relationship with the public. He must 
recognize and make the most of every opportunity to build goodwill for 
the schools and the teaching profession. 

The national program of registration and rationing called all teachers 
out of their more or less voluntary exile in the classroom. Suddenly the 
Latin teacher knew a number of details about the bank president such as 
his age, weight, and the color of his eyes. The first-grade teacher signed her 
name to the registration card of a comely young fellow who shyly enumer- 
ated identifying scars. Month after month the teachers were called to serve 
at one registration or another. They served faithfully and painstakingly 
and no one was more surprised than they when a nation sang praises to its 
teachers for their unselfish service. In the vernacular of the press they had 
been given the biggest “publicity break” ever to be received by the nation’s 
teachers as a whole—and they looked upon the whole thing as just one 
more chore to be done promptly and efficiently. For the first time the entire 
nation was brought face to face with the courtesy and patience of the public 
school teacher. 


Sincere Friendliness at All Times 


The relations between the teacher and his public begin with his firs 
telephone call of the day or his first “Good Morning!” It ends only when 
sleep envelops him for the night. The public may call Superintendent 
Black ‘Superintendent White” or Miss Knight “Miss Day,” but it be 
hooves all administrators and teachers to remember names and faces, to 
know which one belongs to whom, and to apply this practice to pupils, 
patrons, and to other citizens. There is something in the human make-up 
that gives an individual satisfaction and pride when another can call him 
by name and recall his interests. Many a teacher has made a lasting impres 
sion because he remembered to ask a prominent citizen about his golf score 
or his dahlias. 


This article was prepared by a committee of the Beaumont Principals’ Club, Beaumont, Texts 
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Tradespeople are often excellent character judges. They see the public 
in all of its moods. Too often a customer thinks that buying and paying 
for something entitles him to arrogance or rudeness, Educators must re- 
member that unfailing cordiality, fairness, and justice toward the trades- 
people and others with whom they come in daily contact outside the pro- 
fession are continuing obligations. No one is too humble, no one is too 
powerful to receive courteous consideration at all times. 

The telephone is playing an ever larger part in school public relations. 
Many incoming calls may be unnecessary, but the administrator or teacher 
must always remember that the problem is of uppermost importance, for 
the time being, to the person who is making the call. An agreeable friendly 
voice gives the school an advantage at the outset. It reassures a frightened 
parent who thinks her child is lost, it calms the excited person who is call- 
ing to air a grievance. It matches a friendly voice at the other end of the 
line. To convey the idea thru well-modulated tones that all is well with the 
school, that it stands ready to help, and that it is a friendly link between 
the parent and the child, is truly an achievement. Wise is the teacher or 
administrator who uses every means to prove that he is a sincere friend, a 
considerate customer, and a helpful neighbor. He has established a good 
foundation in the structure of amicable alliance of education with the public 
when he has learned the secret of true friendliness. 


Intelligent Use of Publicity 


Intelligent publicity plays a major role in acquainting the public with 
its schools. First of all there must be mutual respect between the school and 
the press. Each must trust the other. A newspaper representing the best 
in journalism will not release a news story about the school until the ad- 
ministration has given the word. A conscientious administration will play 
fair with the press, telling the truth at all times—keeping faith with the 
reporter to whom the story has been promised upon its release. To insure 
good space in a newspaper the administrator or teacher should always be 
sure that the story released has a news angle. The press is not interested 
in long dissertations on educational philosophy. Efforts to get good news- 
paper publicity, while justified, should not be carried to extremes. There are 
those in all walks of life who fawn on newsmen, and there are others who 
always take the position that they are granting the press a great favor by 
teleasing a story. Obviously neither of these is the course to follow. The 
true newsman will appreciate having the whole affair treated as a business 
transaction thru which both parties may gain. 
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Community Service Outside the School 


There are other channels than the press thru which schools may receive 
publicity, and incidentally, newspaper publicity will follow naturally as a 
result of the school’s participation in community activities. So far as pos- 
sible it is advisable to show the results or products of education rather than 
talk about them when asked to present a radio program or to take part in 
civic affairs, such as luncheon club programs, city or community “drives,” 
and patriotic projects. 

Beaumont city schools have shown the work of the schools thru the 
music and art departments and thru extracurriculum activities. School or- 
chestras, stringed ensembles, bands, and choruses are called upon often to 
present musical programs for various organizations of the city. The art 
department frequently helps in downtown window displays. ‘“The Voice 
of Youth,” a selected group of high-school students who make an intensive 
study of current affairs, often appears in panel discussion before various 
groups thruout the city. 

The elementary and junior high schools cooperate with the local Kiwanis 
Club in maintaining safety patrols. Junior Red Cross clubs are organized in 
all the schools. Their influence is felt beyond the city since they observe 
each holiday by sending table decorations, greeting cards, and other bits of 
cheer to veterans’ hospitals. They also help in the Victory garden’ move- 
ment. The humane clubs in the elementary schools cooperate with the local 
humane society. 

The citizens of Beaumont never seem to tire of parades to which the 
schools of Beaumont always contribute several colorful sections. In addi- 
tion to the bands of the high and junior high schools the elementary 
schools are well represented by the sturdy little members of the safety 
patrol and the earnest young workers of the Junior Red Cross. 

Students and teachers have worked faithfully in the sale of war bonds and 
stamps. Thru this activity they cooperated with many organizations outside 
the school which included many of the leading citizens of the city. The 
children of the Beaumont city schools contribute annually to the Com- 
munity (or War) Chest, to the March of Dimes, to the Christmas bangle 
sale sponsored by the Jefferson County Tuberculosis Association, and to 
the Easter seal sale for crippled children. 

The schools encourage the students’ voluntary participation in Campfire 
and Bluebird work, Cubbing and Scouting, Hi-Y and Gra-Y work, and in 
Girl Reserve activities. All of these groups are channels thru which the 
membership of the schools may become acquainted with civic leaders. 
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The parent-teacher association has always served in Beaumont as a bridge 
between the home and the school. It is probably the oldest organization to 
promote goodwill between schools and the public. Certainly it has never 
been excelled in that service. The willing, cooperative spirit of teachers in 
work sponsored by parent-teacher groups has always impressed patrons. In 
many instances teachers’ skills and talents, hitherto unsuspected, have been 
revealed. 

The teacher or administrator, as an individual citizen, must himself 
demonstrate an active and sincere interest in all things for the good of the 
community, state, and nation. He can use the privilege of the ballot faith- 
fully and conscientiously without becoming involved in political bickering. 
He should give some proof of his appreciation of spiritual values thru the 
church of his choice. The wise educator does not confine his cultural ac- 
tivities to the classroom or the school system. He supports the cultural 
projects of the community so far as he can. It will help him as an individual 
and his school as an institution if he assumes at least one definite civic task, 
whether large or small. 

Leadership in acquainting the public with its schools definitely rests 
with the administrator. In the first place he is the spokesman for the school; 
he reflects the attitudes and policies of his particular educational system. 
In addition to that it is his responsibility to inspire and encourage teachers 
to cultivate agreeable associations with various members and organizations 
of the community. His example can promote a mutual respect and under- 
standing between the teachers and their patrons. Establishing desirable 
public relations is surprisingly simple tho it may be surprisingly difficult. 
It merely requires a sincere friendliness at all times, an intelligent use of 
publicity, and the establishment by each teacher and school offices of a 
definite, useful niche in the community. Certainly this is a small price to 
pay for the goodwill and lasting influence which the public-spirited teacher 
can achieve. 





The School Page and the Newspaper 


r; Vey Bargin 


i weekly school 


page of The Standard-Star was begun fifteen years ago at the request of 
the New Rochelle public-school system. This page, the Weekly School 
Review, has functioned during each school year ever since. It is a coopera- 
tive project of the daily newspaper and the schools in which. the direct 
participation of the school child is the chief ingredient. 

The format, staff, and size of the page have changed a number of times 
but the purpose of community service has remained the same. The scope is 
indicated in the bulletin sent to school principals in September: 

The school pages of The Standard-Star are set aside for school news and only 
exceptional school news items will be carried elsewhere in the paper. The school 
page is devoted to an interpretation of the New Rochelle schools’ philosophy of 
education and the manner in which it functions. 

The page does not attempt to fill the function of the individual school papers 
which emphasize reprints of the individual child’s work. Consequently, the writ- 
ten work of the children in the lower grades is seldom used in the Weekly School 
Review. The class work of the lower grades is covered substantially in news 


accounts written by the teacher, the Press Club members, or the school page 
editor. 


Much thought, time, and outright labor are required in the preparation 
and publication of a weekly school page. Wholehearted cooperation from 
the superintendent of schools is a necessity; also a newspaper willing to 
spend the money, and to devote the precious space and the time of a paid 
professional employee. 


The Press Club 


The Press Club is the unique feature of the Weekly School Review. It 
is an outgrowth of the trial and error method. When the school page was 
started, selected students came to the newspaper office once each week to 
ptepare items, write headlines, and help edit the page. This was found 
impractical in a busy newspaper office, where it was impossible to set aside 
a room for the purpose. The confusion of having pupils of all ages and 
stages of writing development trying to put out a page in a short time— 


Mrs. Bergin is the school page editor of The Standard-Star, New Rochelle, New York. 
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and not be led astray by the atmosphere of teletype, composing room, re- 
porters—brought about a change. 

High-school reporters were tried. Two students from each school were 
paid $2 a week to cover their schools, and all elementary-school news was 
covered by the school page editor who of course had other assignments and 
responsibilities. This system had its ups and downs for several years. Some- 
times the pupil-reporters were excellent, sometimes not one of them turned 
in a quality or quantity of work to warrant even $2 a week. 

Early in 1941 the Press Club was organized. It includes a seventh-grade 





Public schools, Freeport, New York 


... “The excellent school provides a well-planned, well-balanced 
series of experiences geared to the needs of every child and closely 
related to the children’s daily living.” 


pupil and one assistant from each elementary school and a representative of 
each class in the secondary schools. In all there are twenty-five to thirty 
students who meet once or twice a year as a single club, and at other times 
in two divisions, elementary and secondary. Members are selected by the 
individual school principals with the approval of the editor. At first the 
members met monthly with the school page editor who held an hour's 
newswriting class. The pupils were dismissed from school for that purpose 
and attendance records were kept by the editor. Wartime transportation 
difficulties have reduced the number of meetings. 

Under the present working arrangements, each Press Club member brings 
his work to the newspaper office every Wednesday between 3:30 and 
6 P.M. The editor goes over the articles that have been written, making 
corrections, offering criticism, or asking for a rewrite. Material must be 
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interesting and timely. By-lines are given only when the work is unusually 
good or of feature nature. 

Press Club members are not required to type their work. They are asked 
to write simply, clearly, accurately, in a professional reporting style. Adjec- 
tives and comments are eliminated. Newswriting practices are instilled as 
much as possible as well as the principle of unbiased reporting. Students are 
urged to obtain the background and purposes of projects in the elementary 
schools. It is not sufficient to say a class had fun making cookies; the Press 
Club member is expected to learn from the teacher and to state the teaching 
and learning processes involved. When individual class news is brief, the 
items from six or seven classes in one school are combined in one articie. 

If time and plant ever permit the student reporters to lay out the page, 
do headlines, and edit copy on school time for school credit, that will be 
all to the good. At present this is impracticable. 

As space permits, names of the entire club membership appear in a 
special box on the school page. A record is kept of each pupil’s work and 
reported periodically to his school. The nonconscientious member is asked 
by letter to resign and a new appointee is chosen. 

In June the school page editor provides gold seal charms, the Press 
Club Merit Awards, to those students in each division who have done out- 
standing work. These are presented at some public ceremony such as an 
assembly or graduation program. From the superintendent of schools all 
Press Club members receive engraved membership pins. These are pre- 
sented in June instead of at the time of appointment because illness and 
other causes may require a change or several changes in membership before 
the school year is completed. 


Editorial and Administrative Policies 


New Rochelle is a residential suburb of New York City with a growing 
population that had reached 58,400 by 1940. There is much community 
interest in the schools among the various groups of citizens—commuters, 
PTA members, school band and orchestra devotees, taxpayer and neighbor- 
hood organizations, and others—who watch eagle-eyed over every scrap 
of school information and give serious thought to the school program. 

Consequently, even in these days of limited newsprint supplies, the 
newspaper sets aside at least a full page weekly for school news. Before 
the war, one entire page was left free of all advertising and news matter 
for the Weekly School Review. Now the School Review appears in two 
sections, the larger half appearing on Friday and the remainder on Mon- 
day, replete with many photographs of group activities and a special, 
identifying, two-column masthead. According to records made by the 
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school system, The Standard-Star in 1944 carried 344,260 lines of public- 
school news, which would make 1170 columns or 146 pages. 

The elaborate but workable system of pupil participation would bog 
down without the sympathetic cooperation of a superintendent of schools 
who must be able to recognize the value of news dissemination even when 
the news be of somewhat unhappy nature. He must be willing to “go to 
bat” for the principle of full and free school news with reticent principals, 
supervisors, and teachers who may have been raised in an era or a neigh- 
borhood where a name appeared honorably in public print only in birth and 
death records. Some teachers prefer to have their names omitted from 
articles about their classes. This is not done because unfortunately or other- 
wise, Johnny is known to friends and neighbors as a member of Miss 
Brown's class and not as a pupil in Washington 3-A. 

School news means news of high-school boys caught gambling in the 
corridor during a dance as well as news of high-school boys receiving 
scholarship medals. Of course the latter type of news outweighs the former. 
But to kill or temper the former would deprive the public of confidence in 
the accuracy of ‘‘good’’ school news, and defeat the right of every news- 
paper to publish full and free accounts of all happenings. 

The superintendent of schools and the school editor attempt to keep 
before the staff the fact that the better understanding the taxpayer has of 
the work done by teachers and school staff, the more support the school 
program will have. Occasionally teachers say, ““No one reads the school 
page.” But let an error appear therein, and the numerous corrections that 
the school page editor receives give testimony of a lively reader interest. 

The school page editor holds a state teaching certificate at the secondary- 
school level, has had some teaching experience, and attempts to keep aware 
of educational trends thru reading. She covers the city’s parent-teacher as- 
sociation meetings and meetings of the board of education—both public 
and “‘off the record” sessions. Attendance at board meetings gives an under- 
standing of administrative matters. Weekly visits to the schools give 
some understanding of problems from the teacher’s and student’s point of 
view. The school editor is completely free—with the superintendent’s per- 
mission—to wander in and out of any school or class during the day, it 
being understood that common sense will be applied in interrupting recita- 
tions or programs in order to obtain news. 


Kinds of News Reported 


Decisions of the board of education, the development of administra- 
tive policies, and the activities of individual schools and classes all are 
reported in the Weekly School Review. 
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Only news of the public-school system is published in the Weekly School 
Review. News from private and parochial schools is published elsewhere 
in the paper as warranted. The only nonschool news on the page pertains to 
the public library children’s room which contributes brief book reviews 
and a weekly story hour announcement. 

News carried on the school page includes club meetings, class elections, 
honors to teachers and students, class projects, drives, concerts, dances, cake 
_ Sales; in fact, everything but sports, which appears in the daily sports page 
of the paper. Each spring a ‘““Who’s Who” column carries the picture and 
brief background of school student officers. 

New courses are described in detail and occasionally school department 
heads are invited to describe their work. Much of this is certain to be 
repeat material but the readers do not retain such facts very long and 
repetition may sow the seed of understanding. 

Some schools have more news than others, depending upon the district, 
the interest of principal and teachers, and the ability of the Press Club 
member. Close watch is kept by the editor to insure some representation of 
each school on the page at least every two weeks, and ideally, every week. 

For the past five years, the page has featured a weekly article by the 
superintendent of schools addressed to students, the teaching staff, the com- 
munity, or all three as its subjectmatter may indicate. He discusses all types 
of subjects, including the school budget. Also on the school page is pub- 
lished the news of the monthly board of education meetings. 

Occasionally a special series of articles is featured. The guidance depatt- 
ment was misunderstood by some parents. Its director and his staff were 
invited to prepare a half-column which appeared weekly giving a full 
explanation of all phases of the work. This year, a series of articles has 
been written by the school page editor on what each school is doing to 
further the better race relationship program instituted by the board of 
education. 

Certain policies of the page have met with varying response. One of the 
annual headaches concerns poetry. Many teachers and pupils want poetry 
used. It consumes, by reason of indentation and style, a very large amount 
of space. The printing of so much as a verse of doggerel brings a deluge 
of the stuff, most of it exceedingly poor. A would-be poet is among the 
most tender-hearted of men and if his work is discarded while someone 
else’s is used, he is crushed. It is a small pebble that can create a tidal- 
wave of trouble. 

Gossip columns, now indigenous to every secondary-school and eve 
kindergarten paper, are ruled out for fear of libel. Material written by 
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children in the first three grades is frowned upon. No matter how important 
to the child’s progress, it is elementary in form and wordy in content and 
absorbs more space than its mews warrants. These classes are urged to 
cooperate in preparation of a news article to be written by the Press Club 
member, the school editor, or by the teacher who usually makes a class- 
room English activity of its preparation. 


Variety of Outcomes 


Teachers and Press Club members have confessed to learning something 
from the experience of writing for a newspaper. Many a teacher has a 
greater understanding of the complexities of writing good news after he 
has attempted to prepare an interesting, informative article with few 
adjectives. 

A number of students who have worked on the school page have fol- 
lowed thru with journalism courses in college and are now working on 
newspapers, magazines, in public relations, or for the public relations 
office of the Army or Navy. 

It cannot be overemphasized that a school page such as this cannot suc- 
ceed unless the superintendent of schools is in full agreement with its 
fundamental purposes and is willing to give full support to the editor and 
students working on the page in their right to obtain and publish the 
information. When that support is lacking, little more can develop than 
a children’s page of cartoons to be colored, contests, and poems on spring, 
autumn, and snowmen. There is nothing wrong with such a page, but it 
does not enlighten the community or advance education in an age when 
education is assuming ever-increasing significance. 

In this city where it is possible to undertake certain pioneering services 
in education that may later be adapted for use in other school systems, it is 
essential that the largest possible degree of community understanding of 
the schools be developed. The Weekly School Review is one agency for 
the building of that understanding. 


Parents and Teachers Study Report Cards 


Paul W, Bicby 


| HE day is past when 


elementary-school people feel that they are educational inventors who must 
not divulge their secrets lest someone steal the patents. Elementary-school 
workers talking with parents need not pretend that they know all the 
answers on educational matters. It is not necessary for teachers and parents 
to be always on the defensive when discussing together the problems of 
the children or the school. 


Facing the Issues 


At Cos Cob School we faced the problem of thoroly airing on a com- 
munitywide basis the somewhat technical and exceedingly controversial 
topic of reporting to parents. For three years the school system has been ex- 
perimenting with a less formal, descriptive letter-type of report form. As is 
usually the case when something unfamiliar replaces the methods of tradi- 
tion, parental sentiments about the experimental form and the philosophy 
underlying it were varied. As plans were formulated for widespread dis- 
cussion of the report card, the school staff had several objectives in mind: 


1. To foster a more wholesome, cooperative working relationship between 
teachers and parents, regardless of the specific issues involved. 

2. To foster better understanding of the whole problem of reporting to 
parents, a problem which grows in apparent complexity as understanding in- 
creases. 

3. To poll the sentiments of a cross section of school patrons on the present 
practice in reporting. 

4. To provide small, informal, friendly, homogeneous groups where discus- 
sion might be free and spontaneous. Altho it would be possible to consider the 
same topics in a mass parent-teacher association meeting, the size of the group 
would make spontaneity unlikely. 


Carrying Out a Plan 


The PTA at Cos Cob School had a program of study groups that could 
serve as the nucleus for a series of discussion meetings of the report card. 
The help of the study-group chairman was enlisted. How to get the parents 
out to the meetings was the first problem. In this community it was felt 


Mr. Bixby is principal of the elementary school at Cos Cob, Connecticut. , 
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that a direct and somewhat demanding approach by the school principal 
might at this time bring the best response. In another locality the approach 
might well be very different. On a double post card an invitation and form 
for response were mailed to parents. (See Figure 1.) Parents were invited 
by grade groups. . 





January » 1944. 
Dear Mr. and Mrs, Dear Mr, Bixby: 





We have checked below the cor 
I have an appointment scheduled | rect answers about our appointment 


with you for next Monday evening, for Monday night. 

January 31, at the school at 8:00 to 

talk over with you some of the prob- We will both be there at 

lems about your child's report card. 8:00. 

Several other 7th grade parents who One of us will surely make it. 
are concerned about this matter will Sorry! It's a bad night for 
also be here. Since we'd like to us, 

plan a cup of coffee for sociabil- An extra cup of coffee might 


ity's sake, will you please indicate not be out of place, 

on the attached card whether or not We have some other questions 
you can keep this appointment and too we'd like to discuss, 
mail it today? 


Both of you should come if at Very truly yours, 
all possible, 





Very sincerely yours, 














FIGURE 1. INVITATION AND REPLY CARD, DISCUSSION 
OF REPORT CARDS 


The PTA president was asked to serve as chairman of the meetings. 
Altho the programs varied with interests of the parents and age of the 
children under consideration, in general they followed this plan: 


1. Introduction of the problem and general orientation as to the purposes of 
the meeting by the chairman 

2.. Five-minute presentations of varying viewpoints by the teachers of the 
grade and two or three representative parents 

3. Summary of the issues and problems by the principal 

4. Coffee 
5. Discussion and question time under the leadership of the chairman 
6. Adjournment. 
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A p praising the Results 


It is believed that the meetings have been successful in achieving at least 
in part the objectives previously outlined. 

Teachers have had an opportunity to meet and talk with many parents 
who neither attend other school functions nor visit school. The invitation 
was worded to make the strongest possible appeal to this group. 

Approximately 60 percent of the parents of the school have attended the 
meetings—a much higher percentage than is attracted by the regular PTA 
meetings. 

The small, informal groups with common interests because their chil- 
dren were all in the same grade with the same teachers seemed to en- 
courage free and frank discussion. The break for a cup of coffee at just 
the right time did much to get people to speak their minds. In small groups 
over the coffee cups parents with ideas tried them out on others so that 
they were brave enough to try them on the larger group later. 

Clear, concise statements of parental sentiments about the present practice 
of reporting were obtained. Every meeting was adjourned on time but 
before anyone seemed ready to stop. Smaller, informal groups, usually 
clustered around a teacher, continued long after official adjournment. 
Teachers who approached meetings with trepidation usually left alive with 
enthusiasm from the challenge of ideas they had met. A number of parents 
and several teachers expressed surprise that reporting had so many compli- 
cated aspects that they had‘ not been considering at all. 

By so arranging the programs that teachers discussed both sides of 
controversial issues, parents seemed to be impressed with the school’s will- 
ingness to consider differing points of view. They seemed to accept the idea 
that the purpose of the meeting was to learn as a basis for intelligent action 
rather than to demand action of the school administration. 

As an outcome of these meetings the timing of the reports has been 
changed somewhat, to the advantage of both home and school. The basic 
form of the new report, however, was favored by a large majority of the 
parents. Their opinions, along with much staff and pupil discussion, led 
to the decision to retain for the present the form already in use. Constant 
experimentation and evaluation will continue. 

Teachers and principal at Cos Cob School are convinced that the days 
have come when parents and teachers can work as a team in the best 
interests of the children. This series of discussion meetings has been 4 
positive step toward that kind of teamwork. 
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Variety in Parent-Teacher Meetings 


Katherine A. Boewion 


|; eee 
association meetings are just as apt to run into ruts as teachers them- 
selves. Happy association with PTA meetings for twenty years has 
revealed them to be as continual a challenge to creative fancy as any other 
department of schoolwork. 


Five Types of PTA Meetings 


Of many possible kinds of PTA meetings, the five following types 
represent the experience of one school: 

1. The “speaker’’ type. At these meetings mothers and teachers convene. 
A speaker is invited who presents a subject which is of common interest. 
Then discussion takes place and following, refreshments are served. 
After a while you find that even these meetings become monotonous 
and attendance will begin to drop. 

2. The “theme” meetings. These were very much enjoyed and the 
interest was held thruout the year. Such themes were discussed as ‘“The 
Responsibility of the Parent in the Health of the Child,” “The Religious 
Education of the Child,” and ‘“‘Children’s Recreation.” 

One theme worked out under the guidance of the visiting teacher and 
the department of psychiatry at Yale University was ‘Behavior Problems 
of Children.” What a rich experience that was! Problems were brought in 
and many helpful suggestions were given. 

3. “Supper meetings” have been tried. Frankly, these were to coax 
fathers to come. Each mother brought a covered dish which contained 
food which was already cooked. In some parts of Connecticut these were 
a huge success. But at this school the fathers, who consisted mostly of 
laborers, felt diffident about coming to supper in their working clothes so 
when only two men responded it was not tried again. 

4. One meeting was a “‘child activity” meeting. The children arranged 
and planned the meeting. The high spot of this meeting was a ‘‘music 
quiz” arranged by the children with the parents as participants. All were 
pleased at the fine record the parents made. It was interesting to notice 
the wide music background which the parents had obtained from the radio. 





Miss Brennan is principal of the Jessie I. Scranton School, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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5. The “mother as teacher” meeting. Perhaps the most delightful PTA 
meeting ever held at the,school occurred in a regular classroom. At the 
suggestion of the supervisor, each teacher invited the parents of her 
children to visit the room where her child was located. In September 
the first-grade group began reading by the “theme” method. One activity 
was the making of gelatin and learning to serve it to their mothers. The 
gelatin was prepared the day before the meeting, and the making of it 
. became the theme for the day’s reading. The social graces sprang into 
being at the ‘‘party’”’ as the children served their mothers. The mothers 
went away a little bewildered by the strange approach to reading, but 
still with faith in the teacher. 

In May another invitation, written by the children, was sent to the 
mothers. The room was arranged differently. Everyone sat in a large 
circle. There was a large chair for mother and right next to it a small 
chair so that each mother had her own child as pupil and she became 
the teacher. 

When the room teacher said, “Now, boys and girls, your mother will 
hear your reading today. Get your books,” consternation appeared on the 
mothers’ faces. But the children soon put them at their ease. Each child 
was reading from a different book and on his own level. Each child got 
his own book. He had made a bookmark in his art period and he easily 
found his place. Then how simply everything went. The mothers relaxed 
and then surprise and amazement swept across their faces and finally joy 
and happiness registered. They could scarcely believe that they were 
hearing correctly. As the children read not words and sentences but 
pages at a time the mothers’ amazement grew. 


What Makes for Success in a PTA Meeting? 


There is no formula for successful PTA meetings. It seems reasonably 
clear that a large attendance can be secured when the children are to 
“perform” for their parents but a large attendance does not of itself 
mean that the meeting has been successful in promoting understanding 
between home and school, which we usually assume to be the real aim of 
the PTA. What is important is that at the meetings there is some growth 
in understanding, by parents and by teachers, of what it is that needs to 
be done and can be done by both groups in promoting the best possible 
development of the children in their care. From this point of view tt 
seems that meetings such as those in Type 2 and Type 5 mentioned above 
are particularly helpful in adding to the insight of both parents and 
teachers regarding the rearing and the teaching of children. 
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A Parent-School Relations Program 
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have a chance to work out a complete parent-school relations program 
from “‘scratch.’’ Such, tho, has been the good fortune of the writer in a new 
community established as a result of the war emergency. Even in this situa- 
tion there were limiting factors due to traditions established in the minds 
of pupils, teachers, parents, and board members. However, a diversity of 
backgrounds made a number of innovations possible. 

The point of view maintained was that school is not a secret society but 
an important factor added to the child’s home and community education 
and that the more parents were aware of school matters, the better they 
could supplement the work of teachers. Vice versa, the more teachers were 
aware of what was going on in home and community with regard to a 
child’s development, the better the school could be adapted to the needs of 
the child. 

In organizing the parent-school relations program, the topic was dis- 
cussed with the following groups: the faculty, a committee of teachers, 
a representative group of parents, the schoolboard, and interested indi- 
viduals. Because of the pervasive importance of the plan of pupil report- 
ing, special attention was given to this phase of the program; the pro- 
cedure followed is outlined in the following pages. Briefer mention is 
made of other practices designed to establish parent-school understanding. 


Descriptive Pupil Reporting 

The plan of pupil reporting followed in Amache began in a faculty 
meeting in which it was agreed that the major importance of pupil 
reporting was for the benefit of parents. Reports, therefore, should be so 
arranged that they would provide the maximum. possible information 
to parents within the limitations of teachers’ time and abilities. Funda- 
mentally, reports were not to be considered rewards or punishments for 
children. 

The next step was to get the advice of parents with regard to pupil 
feporting. Ideally, all the parents should have been consulted but this 


Mr. Dumas is principal of the Amache Elementary School, Granada Project War Reloca- 
tion Authority, Amache, Colorado. 
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could not be done with 1500 parents. Instead, parent representatives of 
each homeroom group were selected by teachers to meet in council with 
the principal. At this meeting the parents were asked what they wished 
to know about their children’s school experiences, how frequently the 
reports should be made, and what methods of distribution should be 
planned. 

The parents were concerned chiefly about two matters: (1) what 

principal features of each curriculum area dominated the schoolwork 
of each report period, (2) how the child reacted to the material presented. 
The parents also agreed that they wished to know as nearly as possible the 
child’s progress in terms of his own ability and that they would like to 
have specific information. For example, if a child worked in the field of 
addition and subtraction in arithmetic, parents would like to know how 
well the child was succeeding in each of these basic processes. The parents 
also agreed that quarterly reports were adequate in number and that the 
reports should be taken to parents by the children. 

Following the parents’ discussions, the teachers again attacked the 
problem. The resulting tentative plans called for a one-page report in which 
the areas of learning would be designated and a small space provided for 
writing or typing brief descriptive comments for each area about the work 
of the quarter and the child’s reaction to the work. The form was to be 
made in duplicate so that the copy sent home could be kept there. A space 
was provided for requesting conferences with parents. 

After the first report cards were issued, another meeting of the parents’ 
council was held. The members had been requested to consult with other 
parents regarding the cards, The reactions were strongly in favor of the 
report plan adopted. Parents whose children previously had been marked 
on a five-point system (A, B, C, D, F) or by the “‘satisfactory, unsatisfac 
tory” method were enthusiastic in commenting that for once they knew 
something about what their children were studying and what progress 
was being made. Teachers also discussed the new card in faculty meetings. 
They had found that their former system of record keeping did not give the 
facts needed for the new reports. A survey showed that they had spent on 
an average of thirty minutes per report. On the basis of these discussions, 
the following suggestions were sent to teachers regarding the report cards: 


1. Make out in duplicate by using a carbon paper. File duplicate in child's 
folder. 

2. Start making out cards at end of four or five weeks of each nine-week 
period. Leave blank for further observation those items for which you have i 
sufficient information. 
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3. Write clear, concise statements which give parents information as to 
(1) what the child has been studying or what phase of his development is being 
considered and (2) what his progress is in terms of his ability. Give preference to 
positive rather than negative statements, Be sure items are accurate and really 
informative. 

4, Since a statement may be clear to the writer but not clear to a reader, it is 
suggested that cards be turned in to the principal for critical reading. He will do 
his best to adequately sample each teacher’s cards and make constructive SuBBes- 
tions wherever they seem advisable. 

5. Ask for a conference with parents in any case in which you feel the situation 
regarding a child cannot be adequately explained or discussed on the card. 

6. Get attendance record from attendance clerk. 

7. The success or failure of this type of report depends on what you do with it. 
Try to put yourself in the parents’ place. Ask yourself if the report you have 
written will answer questions you would like to know about your child’s school 
experience. 


The teachers resourcefully attacked the problem of adjusting their 
record keeping to assist them in the writing of accurate reports. The 
quality of the selection and writing of items to be reported improved 
constantly. It was found that new teachers had to be helped both with 
understanding the reasons for the report forms and with the methods 
of record keeping and report writing. 

A survey was made to see if parents were reading the reports on their 
children’s school activities. The results were very gratifying. Even parents 
who could not read English were having the cards translated to them. 
Observations of pupils showed that changes took place which could only 
have been activated at home. A few children in the upper grades who had 
previously received high marks said at first that they preferred the tradi- 
tional “‘grades.’”” Much the greater majority of pupils were interested in 
the analytical statements which appeared on the reports. 

After using the new forms for two years, it is the opinion of teachers, 
principal, and parents that more satisfactory results can be achieved thru 
descriptive pupil reporting than thru traditional symbol methods. 


Parents Council and Parent Meetings 


The parents’ group selected for the discussion of report cards proved 
so helpful that this group was continued as a permanent ‘‘Parents Council.” 
Constant effort was made to give parents an opportunity to criticize or 
make suggestions or ask questions with regard to any school matters. 
Members of the parents’ group felt no need for a complicated organization. 
They preferred to have the principal call the meetings, set the time and 
place, and act as chairman. If parents had special problems they were to 
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feel free to present them to the principal and ask that a meeting be called 

Teachers called on parent representatives to assist with room meetings, 
children’s parties, and other matters. The Parents Council proved a very 
effective and useful group thru which the principal gained information 
as to parents’ reactions to school procedures and capable parents gave 
assistance in cooperative planning for children’s education. 

Parents and teachers agreed that one of the most effective ways in which 
an exchange of information about education in school and at home could 
be accomplished would be thru parents’ meetings by classroom groups, 
where it would be possible for teachers to be specific about the work in 
a particular room. It was of course desirable to gain a large attendance, 
Parents were informed about the time and the place of the meetings by 
announcements in the local newspaper, notices sent home with children, 
calling at homes, and urging children to bring their parents. Best results 
were achieved when children carried home announcements and insisted on 
attendance by some member of their family. 

Teachers tried to keep the meetings relatively informal, thus encouraging 
participation of parents. Most of the teachers opened their meetings with 
introductions followed by a discussion of some of the things that had been 
attempted in the room in recent weeks, a few statements as to what was 
being planned, and some suggestions to parents as to what they might do 
to supplement the work of the school. Often examples of the children’s 
work were displayed. At each step parents were encouraged to ask questions 
and to make comments. Many teachers served-tea following the discussions, 
often thru the help of the parent committees. Some of the parents’ meetings 
were held when school was in session, thus permitting children to take part. 
Teachers carefully avoided having pupil’s participation consist of pure 
entertainment; they tried rather to show children at work in situations 4s 
normal as possible. 

For example when the parents of one second-grade group came, each 
child took to his mother or father a folder of written work which had 
been done recently. In looking over this material, the parent could see 
what sort of subjectmatter had been studied and how well his own child 
had accomplished the study material. Then the teacher gave each parent 
a copy of the basic reading text to look over and made some suggestions 
about the home reading practice of the children. It was mentioned that 
manuscript writing would be used until the last month of the school 
year. The phrases used in the classroom with addition and subtraction 
number work were given. These parents then joined parents from two other 
second-grade rooms for tea and cookies and a short, simple program. Each 
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1 child carried refreshments to his parents. One pupil acted as master of 
; ceremonies, announcing the program. Several children from one room read 
y by turns a Christmas story from their reading text. Children of another 
a room read brief articles about animals and insects which had been written 
» in nature study class. After visiting among themselves and with teachers, 
parents went home with their children. 
h Sometimes the teachers invited the principal, school nurse, superin- 
d tendent, a child specialist, or welfare worker to take part in the discussions, 
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F ... "The teachers keep the community informed of what the school 
is trying to do.” 








ch 
ad thus bringing to the attention of the parents important matters which 4 
see concerned the children. : 
ild Interpreters were used in non-English-speaking groups. The interest of 

ent these parents seemed to be maintained best if the interpreter spoke fre- 

yns quently during the presentation of a topic instead of waiting until a dis- 
hat cussion in English had been completed. 
ool i 
jon Bulletins, Notes, and Conferences 
. From time to time bulletins were sent home to parents informing them 


about matters such as changes in the school organization, school hours, 
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child health, play suggestions, or other matters. While bulletins were not 
considered substitutes for discussions, they reached more parents than could 
be reached thru a meeting and they could be sent home on short notice. 

Sometimes a space was provided for parents’ comments on a bulletin 
which could be returned to the school. Other bulletins presented ques- 
tionnaires thru which parents’ opinions could be sampled in determining 
a new school policy. Such a bulletin was used when the innovation of a 
summer school was decided upon. By this means, the curriculum of the 
summer activities program became the cooperative product of teachers, 
parents, and pupils. In some cases translations were provided for the 
non-English-speaking parents. 

At each meeting of a series for parents of preschool children, a bulletin 
was provided. These offered suggestions for emotional, intellectual, physi- 
cal, and social guidance that would give children a desirable background 
for school success. 

Occasionally bulletins which dealt with matters of the child’s develop- 
ment in the home were sent to parents. For example, ‘What Toys Should 
Santa Bring?” was sent about the time Christmas shopping began. The 
educational effect of play materials was discussed as were the types that 
constitute a well-balanced “‘diet” for most effective results. Then followed 
a list of suitable toys of each type for all age levels. 

Individual notes were often used to help clarify issues involving only 
one or a few children. Notes were not sent unless the writer was reasonably 
certain that parents would be able to understand the situation. When in § 
doubt, a conference was called. 

Individual conferences with parents were conducted either at school ot 
at home and as often as it seemed necessary. Most of the conferences wert 
held at school where records were available and where additional persons 
could be called in if needed. However, there were times when a teachet 
or the principal felt it would be more desirable to call at the child’s home. 
Conferences dealt with topics that could not be satisfactorily clarified by 
report cards, notices, bulletins, general meetings, or newspaper items. 

In many cases, teachers found they were able to understand children 
better if home conditions were known. This called for a visit to children’ 
homes by teachers after school hours or on Saturdays. Some teachers had had 
unpleasant experiences in situations in which home calls were requiftd 
and had to be completed by a specified date. No such requirement was 
up here. A general principle was established to the effect that home call 
should be made because a problem is involved. It was found that paren’ 
welcomed visits made in behalf of the child’s welfare. 
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School Handbook and Newspaper 


Many details of organization in school can be communicated to parents 
thru the use of a handbook published before school opens, to be sent home 
the first day of school. A copy may be sent home with each new pupil 
at the time of enrolling. Topics included in the handbook were the 
school calendar; names of schoolboard members and other school officials; 
names and assignments of faculty members; school hours; health regula- 
tions; the plan for pupil reporting; plans for parental participation in 
children’s education; school library information; school activities such as 
the student council, school newspaper, school store, and safety patrol; 
instrumental music instruction plans; and a map of school district bound- 
aries. The handbook was mimeographed and bound in colored paper. It 
answered many questions and prevented confusion thruout the year. 

School newspapers serve a double purpose. First, they provide children 
with a stimulus for doing writing of various kinds. Second, they provide 
an avenue thru which information may be circulated among both children 
and parents. Each child received a copy of the newspaper to take home, 
and parents were urged to read children’s editorials and news articles. 
This was another means by which parents could be informed with regard 
to activities at school. 


Results of Program 


This program of relations between home and school, parents and 
teachers, described in the preceding paragraphs is based upon the assump- 
tion that each of these institutions, each of these groups, has an important 
part in the education of the community’s children, and that each will 
perform its part better by working with the other. While the program 
described undoubtedly can be improved in many ways, the writer has been 
delighted with the effectiveness of the system as it has thus far operated. 





The Parent-Teacher Association as a Unifying 
Influence in the Community 


ple lun Gardner 


Ls 
HE parent-teacher 


' association program attempts to keep the Atwater School parents closely in 
contact with the school. In this suburban community, adjoining the city of 
Milwaukee, the majority of the people are engaged in business and pro- 
fessional activities. They are accustomed to listening to high-grade lectures 
brought in by the many fine clubs and organizations of the community and of 
the city of Milwaukee. Over a period of years it has been found that they 
will not respond to the type of speakers that the limited PTA budget will 
provide. As a result the all-inclusive type of PTA meeting has been largely 
abandoned and the organization meets in smaller and more intimate groups. 


Activities Based on Grade Groupings 


One of the most important executive officers is the mothers’ club chair- 
man, who works thru grade and room chairmen. The greater part of the 
PTA work is then carried on thru the grade groups. Each grade has a 
minimum of two meetings each year, scheduled tentatively when the annual 
handbook is made up, but on a flexible schedule which is adaptable to 
conditions as they arise in each grade. One is usually an evening meeting 
which is attended by both mothers and fathers. At such a meeting the 
parents become acquainted with the teachers of their children. One phase ot 
another of the schoolwork is emphasized by each teacher, followed by a 
short period for general questions. These meetings usually end in a brief 
social hour with refreshments served, which is one of the best of unifying 
situations. | 

The second meeting of that particular grade for the year will probably 
be an afternoon meeting. It may consist of observing a classroom at work. 
Or it might be entertainment provided by the children. Such a meeting 
is usually followed by a discussion period with the teachers or a talk by 
the school principal or school psychologist. A social hour with tea usually 
caps off the afternoon. Further meetings of the grade group (often two of 
three rooms combined) are often arranged at the discretion of the teachers 


Mrs, Gardner was the president in 1943-44 of the Atwater School Parent-Teacher Associa 
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and chairmen concerned. Sometimes they have a potluck family supper at 
the school in early evening with the children showing their parents some of 
their work afterward. 

Parents understand that at these meetings the problems of their indi- 
vidual children are not discussed before the group. Special, personal con- 
ferences are arranged for this purpcse. 

Several years of experimentation have proved that meetings of this type 
really interest the parents. What interests one most as a mother is, ‘“What is 


‘happening, or ought to happen, to my child this year that will make him and 


his classmates grow best?” The groups are small enough so that personal 
contacts with other parents are possible. Since these are the parents of chil- 
dren who are closely associated with one another and who will be together 
for anywhere from a few to as much as fourteen years, the better acquainted 
they become, the easier it is to solve situations as they arise. 


Study of a Problem Faced by All Parents in One Grade 


As an example of such a situation, this year some of the parents of fifth- 
grade children became somewhat disturbed over some of the interests their 
children were developing. A good proportion of these parents had known 
each other since their children had entered kindergarten, so it was easy for 
them to get together and attempt to devise a group of standards for these 
children. They realized that no child is happy if he is forced to be different 
from the other children in his group. A committee was appointed to draw 
up a questionnaire for fifth-grade parents. Questions dealt with parental 
policies governing the fifth-grader’s use of the radio, attendance at movies, 
bedtime hour, use of the telephone, social boy-and-girl relationships, per- 
sonal and financial responsibilities, allowances, home tasks, and home te- 
sponsibilities. (See questionnaire form reproduced on next two pages.) 

From the replies to this questionnaire a few general regulations, which 
the committee called “Social Practices and Family Standards,” were pro- 
posed. After studying the recommendations of the committee both the 
parents who allowed their children a wide latitude of freedom and those 
who attempted to hold theirs within narrow confines of behavior were able 
to see that if all of them would adhere to a few basic standards all of the 
children would be happier. Then Tom could no longer say to his parents, 
“Well, Jim and Bill are allowed to go to movies alone on Friday night,” or 
‘I don’t see why I should be in bed at eight o’clock when none of the other 
kids need be.” It offered a simple solution to a situation that was causing 
considerable dissatisfaction to some children, and was a material step to- 
ward the unification of the community. 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE FOR FIFTH-GRADE PARENTS 


Ralph is a fifth-grader at Atwater. He went to a movie Jast Saturday. His mother has for. 
bidden his going again this Saturday. And he rejoins: “But a// the other children go every 
Saturday!” Ruth is an Atwater fifth-grader. She is rebelling against going to bed at 7:45 
when she is sure other children do not retire nearly so early! Would it not mean much to 
Ralph's and Ruth’s mothers if they had the assurance from a majority of fifth-grade parents 
that their codes on these matters were about the same? 

We are parents of these fifth-graders. Next year these children of ours will be in the sixth 
grade, and so for the most part, they will be companions on thru high school. This forms a 
tie which will bind us parents together thru these formative years. It has therefore seemed 
to some of us that it might be well if we could exchange ideas frequently on some of the 
‘ common problems that will arise during these years—perhaps working out some general 
agreements on ways of meeting them. 

With this thought in mind, we present this questionnaire. When its data have been as- 
sembled, fifth-grade parents will meet to consider the answers and try to come to some com- 
promise agreements on some of the issues included below. Please be frank in your answers 
and reply promptly. Do not sign your name. Place a check ( V ) in space following question 
wherever that is possible. The words “he” and “his” are used to save space but of course 
refer to girls as well. It will be understood that a question marked “yes” or “‘no”’ means 
“with rare exceptions.” 

















Age and sex of your fifth-grade child 6. Would you be willing to join with other par- 

. ents in definitely saying ‘‘NO’’ to the programs 

Boy Birth Date which a majority of fifth-grade parents feel are 

Girl Birth Date harmful or overstimulating? yes 
no 





Brothers and Sisters 








Movies 
Brothers , p 

1. How often does your child attend movies? Per 
wee er mont 
Ages 2. How do you try to guide his selection of movies? 
Sisters a. PTA report 
Number ——___ b. Newspaper report 
Ages 





c. Movie magazines 





Radio —___— d. Reports from others 
e. Other methods 
. Is he allowed to go to neighborhood movies 





1. Does your child listen to the radio regularly? 
yes no 





a 





















































2. How many hours a day? without an adult? yes no 
3. How late at night? 4. Is he allowed to go downtown to a movie with- 
4. Do you ever forbid certain programs? out an adult? yes no 
yes no 5. Do you arrange for him to see the really good 
Reason: a. Too stimulating movies? yes no. me 
b. Unsuitable 6. Do you sometimes attend the movies with him? 
c. Lateaess of hour yes no ‘ 
5. Check the following programs which you con- 7: Do ay gs as a family group? yes 
sider — pcg roma for fifth-graders. 8. Do you ever say “‘no’’ to a movie of his choice? 
: - yes no 
Safety Legion Time 9. What minimum schedule of movie attendance 
Superman would you be willing to pledge for your child 
Jack Armstrong IF other parents would agree: 
_____ Captain Midnight Once a week _ Once a month 
Dick Tracy Twice a month 





_____ Jimmy Allen 
____. Chick Carter 








____ Aldrich Family Bedtime 

——__— Lum and Abner 1. At what time is your child in bed? J 

—____ Baby Snooks 2. May he read or listen to the radio after he is 

Gildersleeve in bed? yes no 

—____ Jack Benny 3. May he stay up later on ‘‘nonschool’’ nights? 

—____. Charlie McCarthy yes no [ 
Any other? 4. Do you consider Sunday as a school night? 

yes no 








1 Questionnaire circulated to parents of fifth-grade children under sponsorship of the Atwater School 
Parent Teacher Association, Shorewood, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE FOR FIFTH-GRADE PARENTS (Continued) 


Home Tasks 
1. What tasks does your child have in the home? 





os 


. Dail 

. How much of his time does this take? _______. 

. Do you feel that creditable schoolwork plus 
music lessons, dancing lessons, etc., is enough 
responsibility for a child to carry without 
home tasks? yes no 





wn 





Allowances 


. How much is your child's allowance? 

. Does he have to earn it? yes no 

. Do you “‘hand out’’ extra money if he wants 
more? es no | 

. Do you make it possible for him to earn extra 
money for a special need? yes no 

5. What is his allowance expected to cover? 

a. Personal spending 

b. Sunday school 

c. War stamps 

______ d. School supplies 

e. Movies . . 

f. Other things—itemize 5 

6. Do you supervise the spending of his allow- 

ance? yes no : 
7. Does he earn any money outside the home? 











te wnre 























ee ; 
8. Do you ‘‘dock’’ his allowance as a punishment 
for his misdemeanors? yes no 





Social Adjustments 


1. Do you consider your child well adjusted so- 

cially? . yes no e sai 

. Does he enjoy the company of a ‘‘gang’’? 
n 





nm 





es oO 
. Does he prefer to play with just one other 
friend? yes no 
. Does he prefer to play alone? 
a ; 
5. Does he make an effort to make friends? 





~ ! 








WW 
6. Can he occupy himself alone for long? 





yes no : E 
7. Does he have at least three friends of his own 
sex? yes no 





Social Interests 


1, What are his favorite pastimes? 
a. Sports : 
—___. b. Informal play 

c. Movies 

d. Any other 

2. List his hobbies: 

















Telephone 


1. Have you been bothered with the telephone 
problem? yes no 

2. In what way? 

a. Visiting on the telephone? 

——— b. Calls about schoolwork? | 

c. Calls to or from the opposite sex? 

- Do you set a time limit on his conversations? 

_ yes no 











w 








Association with Opposite Sex 


1. Has your child shown any social interest in the 
Opposite sex? yes no 
In what way? 
- Is he allowed to have dates? 
in Yee no 





nr 





—. a. Afternoon 


—___— b. Evening? 

c. Movies? 

wey | Sentel hogy 

e. Any other kinds? lk 

. calls, etc.) 7 

3. Is he allowed to go to a social affair i 
of boys and girls? ny co a: oe 

4. Has he had a group of boys and girls at his 
home? yes no 

5. Does he have to come directly home from a 
social gathering, or is he allowed freedom of 


time to include ‘‘stopping for a soda.”’ F 
around the block, ty ad soda,’’ walking 























a. Must come directly home 
b. Allowed some time as listed above 





Personal Responsibility 


1. Does he have the freedom of the community? 
a. Must he report after school? 

b. May he go to the beach alone? 

c. May he go to a friend’s house with- 

out permission? 

2. Must he report his activities? 
yes no 

- May he invite friends to his home without per- 














3 
mission? yes no 
4. To a meal without permission? 
yes 
5. May he go to the museum alone? 
yes no 
6. Does he occasionally stay alone in the evening 
when parents are gone? yes no 
7. How much time does he spend in the home 
unsupervised (parents absent)? 














Financial Responsibility 


1. Does he spend any money without supervision? 
a. His own allowance? 
b. Buy his own gifts? 
c. Select articles of clothing? 
2. Does he do any grocery shopping? 
no 














yes 
3. If so, is he allowed to make substitution? 
yes no 
4. Has he ever been sent downtown on an errand 
involving an expenditure? 











yes no 
5. Does he save any of his allowance? 
yes no 


Home Responsibility 


1. Does he have any responsibility for younger 

















children? yes no 
a. Assistance with physical needs? 
b. Play? 
c. Does he stay with them while mother 
is gone? 
2. Does he “‘pick up’’ his things without nag- 
ging? yes no 
3. Does he ever offer help without nagging? 
yes no 





a. Frequently? 

b. In emergency? 

c. Occasionally? 

4. Can he deliver a telephone message correctly? 

yes no 

5. When sent on an errand, do you supply written 
instructions (or a list) or is he expected to de- 
pend on his own memory? 

a. List supplied 

















_____ b. Expected to depend on memory 
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Some Schoolwide Projects 


One of the finest accomplishments of this PTA, which has affected every 
parent in the school, was the establishment of the personal conference plan. 
Thru this plan every parent may have at least one personal, thirty-minute 
conference with his child’s teacher each year, sometimes several. At the 
request of the PTA the schoolboard granted permission to dismiss classes 
one hour early one day each month. This hour plus one or more after school 
gives each teacher time for four or five private conferences with parents, 
for which appointments have previously been made and for which the 
teacher has assembled the latest reports of the status of the child. Part of 
the purpose of such a conference is to give the teacher opportunity to leam 
from the parent. The plan proved to be so successful that it has since been 
adopted by the other schools in the community including the high school. 
No parent can have such a conference without renewed confidence in the 
school and its teachers. Further it has undoubtedly resulted in greater com- 
munity awareness of the needs, program, and aspirations of the school and 
greater awareness and understanding by teachers of the hopes, plans, and 
ideals of parents. 

Another notable achievement of the PTA was the development of the 
North Shore Children’s Theater, which presents its programs in the high- 
school auditorium. In the words of the president of the theater council: 

The North Shore Children’s Theater is a direct outgrowth of the better films 
committee of our Atwater Parent Teachers’ Association. Nine years ago this com- 
mittee contacted the managers of our local theater to ask help in planning a better 
movie program for our children. They were unsuccessful in this venture s0 
decided to find other good entertainment for our little ones. Our Children’s 
Theater is the result of their determined efforts. 

The committee of three or four went to our principal with their plan. She 
assisted them in getting our theater started. Our “Opportunity School” director 
too was interested and very cooperative. The business of our theater is now cat 
ried on by a council, consisting of representatives of twelve schools in out 
locality. 

The first year we had only a few commercial performances. Now we have 
eight to twelve a year, most of them plays. We have found that our children 
prefer them to any other kind of entertainment. We are now financially inde 
pendent and can give our children better and better shows. We have our ows 
theater company and exchange our plays with other children’s theater groups ® 
neighboring communities. The dramatic clubs of our high school and near-by 
college do a play for us each year on a percentage basis. Our seating capacity 
only thirteen hundred and the place is often completely filled, always well filled 


The PTA has always tried to adapt its work to the needs of the times 
This year the busy war service chairman has sold stamps and bonds at the 
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school one day each week. In cooperation with the Milwaukee Red Cross 
she has established a blood donor center at the school every three months. 
We have cooperated with the USO in promoting parties for servicemen. 

Our organization was one of the first in the vicinity to establish a resale 
shop. It was begun with the idea of passing along such hard-to-obtain 
articles as children’s rubbers and galoshes and has turned into a large shop, 
handling everything from children’s toys to women’s evening dresses. The 
PTA deducts a small percentage for conducting the shop. 

This year with many mothers employed and many more children than 
usual dependent on the schooi lunchroom for their noonday meal, the PTA 
took over the school cafeteria, which had only the services of a good cook 
with no particular dietetic training. Cne of the members who was intensely 
interested in the school lunch program consented to take over the manage- 
ment of the cafeteria, as an unpaid volunteer worker and as her particular 
war effort for the year. She took on the duties of planning the menus, buy- 
ing the food, and supervising its preparation and serving. Thru the mothers’ 
club organization volunteer helpers were secured. The response was so 
generous that no one mother was required to work more than three days in 
the entire year. There was almost 100 percent enthusiastic cooperation. 
Inexpensive and well-balanced meals were served children and teachers, 
training has been given in good lunch-time manners, and the budget has not 
at any time approached ‘“‘the red.’’ This plan brought many mothers into the 
school building, some of whom had never been active in PTA work: before. 
The few hours spent there strengthened the bond between themselves and 
their school. 


Machinery o f Organization 


It is obvious that no organization can exert a unifying effect on the 
community unless it is unified within. Internal discord can nullify the work 
of the PTA. Therefore it is important to select as key officers women who 
can work well with others, whose objective is a smoothly-running organiza- 
tion rather than personal accomplishment, whg see the limitless possibilities 
for working together to better conditions for all the children of all the 
people, and whose vision of the value and strength of a unified community 
effort is clear. Equally important is the need for accord between the school 
principal and the teachers and the parent-teacher organization. Lack of 
cooperation from the principal and the teachers can prove to be an almost 
unsurmountable obstacle for a PTA. It is advisable that not too much im- 
portance be attached to the executive board. The work of the organization 
should be distributed to include as many people as possible so that all the 
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parents of the community can be participating in the work of the PTA. The 
group should never lose sight of the fact that the child in his school is the 
center of its interest, and not the organization itself. 

Because nothing puts an organization in the nuisance class more quickly 
than to be appealing continually for funds, the budget is kept simple and 
there is but one appeal each year for funds. Even this is always in the form 
of some sort of festival, party, or other good community mixer which 
further unites the patrons into an enthusiastic group of good school sup- 
porters. Such splendid results have been achieved by this method that this 
year the entire proceeds of the midwinter party were turned over to war 
benefits. 

Working together on a school project is perhaps the most unifying outlet 
for a parent-teacher organization and the more altruistic the project the 
better. Money-making has never been a main objective, yet over a period 
of years, because the various community projects have been so successful, 
the organization has supplied choir robes for the Clef Club boys and girls, 
secured draperies for some of the rooms, and supplied others with pictures. 
Beautiful mirrors and four exhibit cases have been installed in the first- 
floor hall. The student body organization was helped in the purchase of a 
beautiful silk flag for each room. Sharing in the physical beautification of 
their school building gives parents a feeling that it is truly ‘‘their’”’ school. 

In summary, the emphasis in this organization is on service to childhood, 
thru providing a home-school-community environment which so far as 
possible is unified and integrated. Parent activities centered around the prob- 
lems of children at different age levels, and schoolwide activities designed 
to meet needs common to all children are woven together into a pattern 
of activity which results in higher standards for the school and a better 
opportunity for well-rounded child growth. 
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Building a Friendly School 
Roy E: Learned 


| HE friendship pro- 


gram at the Washington School starts at the front door with a warm 
welcome to all who enter, whether pupils, parents, or others of the com- 
munity. The school serves a section of the city where the population is very 
mobile. New children are coming constantly and their successful absorp- 
tion into the school family is a daily responsibility thruout the year. Both 
children and parents alike reflect the insecurity which comes from the 
breaking of old ties to establish new homes. Their uncertainty is all the 
more apparent if they have moved many times. 


Welcoming the Stranger 


Registration is a critical moment for both the child and the school so 
it is made an opportunity for getting acquainted by going far beyond the 
official questions pertinent to enrolment. Informality is carried to the point 
of chatting, particularly if one or both of the parents accompany the child. 
The results are mutually beneficial. The doubts and fears of the child con- 
cerning his new school home diminish, and the school is rewarded by a 
responsive child. Besides, information very helpful for future counseling 
is often revealed. 

The next step in the pupil’s orientation is no less friendly. He is ac- 
companied to his room where the teacher is very cordial in her welcome. 
She, in turn, introduces him to the class. This is the first step in what often 
proves to be the most difficult adjustment of all—the mutual acceptance 
of the new child and his class. A pupil reception committee follows thru 
by helping the newcomer put away his wraps, by finding him a desk, and 
by caring for other similar needs. Thruout the first day, and longer if 
necessary, he is assisted by the committee in becoming acquainted with the 
customs of the class and the school in general. It is surprising how rapidly 
the sense of strangeness wears off thru the courteous helpfulness of the 
reception committee. 

Counseling situations often arise at the very time of registration. The 
transfer or the child’s word, which is accepted in the absence of a transfer, 
may indicate—from the school’s point of view—an unfavorable grade 


Mr. Learned is principal of the Washington School, Sacramento, California. 
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placement. No act of friendship is more appreciated and yields greater 
educational returns than when an overage and overgrown boy or girl is 
placed immediately in a higher grade where his pride is restored, and 
his social adjustment improved. 


Working with Problem Parents 


Sometimes serious behavior cases are encountered at registration. One 
. mother was berating her red-haired, ten-year-old boy for his dark past 
and admonishing him to mend his ways. He sat in grim silence which 
presaged trouble for the school. Turning to the principal she continued: 
“Jack has fought it out with the boys in every school he has attended. 
I don’t know a teacher or principal who has a good word for him. 
You're in for it.” 

This mother was not invited to meet her child’s new teacher in ac- 
cordance with the usual custom and as soon as she was gone, Jack and 
the principal took a leisurely walk down the street. The boy admitted 
never having liked school and that his mother’s appraisal of him was correct. 
He explained that he was only getting even for the way everyone at school 
treated him and confessed that he was very unhappy. 

The outcome of the long walk was a secret pact. The principal promised 
that no one, not even the homeroom teacher, would know of Jack’s past 
record of misconduct if it could be helped. Jack promised that he would 
start that moment to treat everyone whom he was to meet at Washington 
School as his friend. Days passed without an “incident.’’ The two conspirators 
exchanged knowing glances whenever they met in the hallways or on the 
grounds. The boy’s absorption into the homeroom fellowship was perfect 
and gradually Jack emerged not only as a favorite among his classmates, 
but also as an excellent student. 

Now and then antagonistic parents are encountered who have a chronic 
grudge against all schools, the result, perhaps, of some unfortunate expeti- 
ence in their childhood. In the face of their touchiness and rebuffs, the 
school undertakes to win their confidence. Pettiness is not recognized and 
consideration and fairness are persisted in even with the most exasperat- 
ing patron. The school tries to go much more than half way with them. 

One fiery little mother persisted for several months in showing het 
utter disdain for the school at every opportunity. Teachers and principal 
were equally as determined to win her friendship; and finally, one morning 
she greeted the principal on the telephone with a cheery “Will you do 
me a favor?” From that moment not only she, but her sixth-grade boy, 
who reflected his mother’s moods, were cooperative. 
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BUILDING A FRIENDLY SCHOOL 
Grading and Promotion 


Report cards, especially at promotion time, may be a source of much 
unhappiness for the pupils and disappointment for their parents. Mis- 
understanding is avoided as much as possible by keeping closely in touch 
with the home whenever there is a chance that the report card may be 
misinterpreted. For example, in case it seems best for a child, because of 
physical, social, and academic immaturity, to repeat a semester’s work, a 
conference with the parents is always held well in advance of promotion 
time. All the objective evidence is reviewed to the mother, who usually 
calls, and she is asked to present her views and is reminded that there are 
many facets of the child’s life with which only the home is familiar and 
that her contribution to the problem may outweigh the school’s. 

An immediate decision is not pressed, but ample opportunity is given 
for the child and both parents to ponder the matter at leisure. The school 
abides by their decision. Often the home agrees with the first recommenda- 
tion and the child is not promoted, but there is no ill will felt toward the 
teacher nor the principal. In fact, friendship is enhanced, and thanks are 
frequently given later by the child and the parents. Sometimes the home 
suggests that the question of nonpromotion be deferred for a semester as 
the parents and the child want to see what they can do to overcome the 
retardation. The results are often gratifying while cordial relations between 
home and school grow stronger. 


Giving Kind Words Instead of Wrath 


In this connection another policy, which was adopted several years ago 
in the interests of friendship, comes to mind. All written communications 
to parents are very brief. A critical note is never responded to in kind. 
If there is a hint of trouble, the parent is invited by telephone to call at 
the school, or is asked when it will be most convenient for the home to 
teceive a call from the teacher or the principal. Controversial matters 
usually are settled without much difficulty in a chat that is always kept in a 
friendly vein. 

If a child is a persistent disciplinary case and it is necessary to make a 
broader study of the underlying causes of his unsocial behavior, the parent's 
counsel is sought. The communication either by telephone or by note 
funs something like this: ‘““Would you mind dropping in at the school 
for a few minutes sometime this week or early next week? I need your 
advice about Mary Ann. I’m not satisfied that we ate doing all that we 
should for her.” There is no hint of an emergency which sets up emotional 
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barriers. Moreover, the school assumes its full share of responsibility in the 
problem to be solved. Nearly always the outcome of the note is an 
early and congenial conference. The disciplinary difficulties usually sub 
side and the ties of friendship are strengthened thru a better all-round 
understanding. 


Entertaining Ex- pupils 

Friendship is not dissolved when sixth-graders leave for the junior 
high school. A senior high-school girl, who had left Washington School 
several years before, was noticed for several months to be passing thn 
the hall each afternoon on the way home from school. When asked why 
she took this short cut, which saved only a few steps, she replied simply, 
“T like to be here.” Scarcely a day passes that the school is not visited by 
former pupils, who come back to tell about what they are doing in the 
secondary schools they are now attending or to bring stories from the far 
corners of the earth where they are serving in the armed forces. No matter 
how great the pressure of current duty, there is always time for them. 
The school is rewarded in scores of ways by the goodwill which they pass } 
on to the younger children and to the community at large. 

Friendship is not an instinctive trait which functions automatically in 
the manifold human relationships existing within a school. It must be 
cultivated patiently and persistently until it becomes an attitude which 
pervades the entire staff and the student body and reaches out into the 
homes. Genuine, persistent friendliness cannot be veneered over an under- 
lying attitude of mere tolerance or a shallow belief that friendship is the 
best policy. Teachers and principal at this school like people, and par 
ticularly children. They respect every parent and child who enters the 
door. They know that the cantankerous ones are often those who are mos 
in need of sympathy and help. Certainly the world needs no greater balm 
today than friendship. What a service can be offered by building friendly 
schools thruout America! 





A Kindergarten Mothers Club at Work 
Bertha V. Loifeste 





> 


AIGHT years of ex- 
perience with a mothers club as part of the kindergarten unit in the teachers 
college demonstration school has shown that teachers and parents can 
work together to discharge their joint responsibilities in child guidance. 
The membership of this club includes from twenty to twenty-five mothers 
each year. Any mother who has a child in kindergarten is automatically 
enrolled in the club; any mother who has been a member and who has a 
child in the primary grades is eligible; and others particularly interested 
may join. The kindergarten teacher originally was leader and sponsor but 
leadership now comes easily from the group. Publicity has been given to 
the club so that its program is not new to mothers of the community. A 
fine attitude of cooperative responsibility has been well built up. 

The general purpose of the club is threefold: (1) to clarify relation- 
ships between home and school so that the child’s twenty-four-hour day may 
follow consistent standards and values thruout; (2) to develop an under- 
standing by the home of modern educational practices and philosophy; and 
(3) to give parents the opportunity to realize the role of the parent in 
kindergarten education. Other more specific aims are to promote friendship 
among mothers, to help mothers to realize that many children’s problems 
are common problems, and to seek to correct conditions that might handi- 
cap a child in adjusting to school procedures. 

Four standing committees—program, membership, assistance, and pub- 
licity—work with the president, vicepresident, and secretary in carrying 
forward the work of the club. Meetings are held in the kindergarten 
fooms once every three or four weeks. There is an annual conference with 
the college branch of the Association for Childhood Education, and an 
annual tea in the late spring with the mothers of the next year as guests. 
Special meetings are held for planning projects that require concentrated 
effort, such as the preschool clinic. 











Study Program 


The study groups meet after the business meetings, for a period of 
one to one and one-half hours. Some groups are led by specialists in a particu- 


Miss Leifeste is director of early childhood education at the State Teachers College, Clarion, 
Pennsylvania. 
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lar field, some by mothers; the latter have been most directly effective. The 
topics are derived from the interests of the particular group, specific 
community problems, and current general problems affecting young child- 
ren. The following topics are a sampling from several years’ programs: 


What social characteristics may be expected of the four- and five-year olds? 
Guiding children’s prejudices 

What may the teacher expect of a child entering the first grade ? 
You, your child, and the war 

Family adjustment to a new baby 

How shall the child’s interest in sex be guided ? 

What standards may be used by which to select play materials? 
The place of books in the life of the child 

Worthwhile literature for parents 

Building children’s spiritual life 

How can the Christmas spirit be most effectively observed ? 
Health habits and how to guide their development. 


Altho a plan for study is set up for the year, it serves only as a starting 
point, with modification occurring as the year advances. Attention usually 
is given to some of the major problems of child behavior, such as thumb- 
sucking, enuresis, temper tantrums, jealousy, insecurity, careless speech, 
stuttering, and excessive crying. 


Helping in the Classroom 


Some of the mothers club activities lead to actual participation in the 
classroom. Many a parent who has seemed indifferent has become enthusi- 
astic when oriented into kindergarten life by classroom experience in 
activities such as the following: 


Members from the previous year act as hostesses and assistants to teachers 
during registration and the first several weeks of school when the children are 
learning the schedule. They help in activities such as toilet routines, lunch, and 
getting dressed to go home. 

Mothers assist on special occasions, such as the children’s first party for at- 


other group, or the first cooking experience. Mothers sometimes are special guests § 


for certain occasions, 
Observances of Book Week, Child Health Week, American Education Wetk, 
and other special weeks or days depend largely on help from mothers. 
Mothers assist with excursions made by the children. This requires the choitt 
of mothers who realize fully the responsibilities involved. 
The health and safety of the school building as it affects the kindergartnes 
may be studied by the mothers. Mothers may give a workday for repairs, men¢- 
ing, and improving the kindergarten equipment. 
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Home and Community Activities 


Some of the most effective services rendered by the mothers club 
represent a carryover to home and community of interests created thru 
the club. For example, in the home mothers observe special activities, 
interests, and developments of the child for later study and discussion. 
They sometimes permit the use of their homes as a laboratory in which 
students in child psychology and preschool education may use an infant 
or a young child as a subject for observation and study. Mothers make 
doll clothes and other materials for use in the kindergarten. Fathers have 
helped also, thru sharpening saws, cutting jigsaw patterns, gathering 
scraps of soft lumber for woodworking, and in other ways. 

Working in the community, mothers are active in removing community 
hazards to health and safety; they make speeches on problems relative to 
child development or guidance; they are responsible for the toy exhibit; and 
they sponsor a preschool clinic annually for prospective first-graders. A 
prekindergarten clinic is another pioneering venture. 


Outcomes and Evaluation 


When educators take the initiative in working for closer relationships 
between home, school, and community, parents are willing to do their part. 
They sometimes have to be helped to realize that the school and home are 
both responsible for better childhood and that parents have a responsibility 
in the educational program. The work of this mothers club has led to a 
broadened community interest in preschool education. There is a better 
understanding of the guidance of children and the effect of community 
conditions on childien. Leadership has been developed among the mem- 
bers of the club; two other mothers clubs have been organized and pro- 
posals are being made to organize mothers clubs at each grade of the 
demonstration school. Parents are feeling greater security in the guidance 
of their children and the children have a sense of satisfaction in their 
mothers’ participation in the school program. There has been an increased 
interest in current literature for parents, and improvement in choice of 
play equipment, books, and magazines for children. Basic to all other 
outcomes is the closer integration of home, school, and community and 
the fine relationships between mothers and the teacher. 
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Parent-Teacher Committees 


Ci hin Cotinbiis le oliindesis 


‘Tie new principal 


came to a six-grade elementary school where faculty, plant, and equipment 
all seemed excellent but where there was a lack of contact between the 
school and the homes it was serving. Altho the building was in a superior 
residential section, and most of the children were from that immediate 
neighborhood, some came from middle-class homes and from the mill 
district. The former principal had served the school for many years and @ 
majority of the thirteen teachers had had long experience in the school, 
There was a small parent-teacher association which was willing to become! 
more active. 

As a first step in binding the home and the school closer together in null 
common task of the care of the child, an informal survey of the school and’ § 
community was made in conjunction with the PTA. The intelligence and 
wise leadership of the PTA president were responsible for much of the: 
thinking, planning, and_ carrying out of the plans adopted. The survey 
revealed these facts: : 

1. The cafeteria was not satisfactory. 

2. Many parents did not want to attend public clinics, feeling they must 
visit their family doctors because the wealthy patrons did this. 

3. There was common dissatisfaction with the platoon system used thruout thé” 
school. The children had to carry their books with them all day. Every room had” 
a lost-and-found station. 

4. Homogeneous grouping was used and many felt that this was based more 
on social status than on ability or scholastic rating. 

5. The patrons hesitated to offer criticism or suggestions because they thought 
it might be resented. 


It was decided that child care committees should be appointed to deal 
with these problems. Each committee was to consist of five members— 
three parents and two teachers. The PTA president selected the parents 
and the principal named teachers. The executive meeting of the a& 
sociation was changed to a time when teachers could attend and a teachet 
spokesman was made a regular member of this group. The principal was 4 
member ex officio but he wanted the classroom teachers represented also. 
Three committees were appointed on sanitation, health, and curriculum. 


id eencecese 


Mr. Linnemann is principal of the East Durham Junior High School, Durham, North 
Carolina. 
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There were possibilities of overlapping, but the PTA president and the 
principal helped each group to clarify its functions so as to avoid interfering 
with the other two. The principal helped each committee to see that they 
were actually participating in the administration of the school and at the ; 
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Parent-teacher workshop, public schools, Burbank, California 


ught ... "Seldom does the school program advance much above the level 
of the educational thinking of the most interested lay citizens.” 
deal 


[s— | same time he was on guard to prevent domination of the faculty and to 
ents § forestall practices contrary to good school administration. } 





chet — The Sanitary Committee 


jas’ § The sanitary committee’s first duty was to inspect the cafeteria, class- 
also. § tooms, toilets, rest rooms, and the entire physical plant. This committee 
n. was headed by a most active and competent patron and much effective work 


was done in renovating the physical facilities, especially in the cafeteria. 


North 
‘ It was found that in this school of 350 pupils the cafeteria’s table cutlery 
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and china consisted of fifty-one forks, seventeen knives, sixty-nine spoons, 
twenty-one mugs, twenty-three soup bowls, and fifty-seven vegetable dishes, 
This really opened teachers’ eyes, and parents’, too. Investigation showed 
that the cooks dominated the cafeteria, serving only soup, sandwiches, and 
package goods. A citywide regulation required the pupils to remain at 
school for lunch, except on doctors’ orders. It had become. a common 
practice to get a doctor’s permit to go home for lunch and many children 
_ brought a lunch from home and bought only milk or ice cream at school. 

Plenty of china, silver, and other equipment was ordered immediately, 
The city school department put in a new monometal counter, steam table, 
and stove; reworked tables and chairs; and painted the cafeteria in a pleas- 
ing green shade. 

New cooks were employed, who were carefully instructed in their duties. 


Hot meals were to be served. A competent dietitian in the junior high - 


school planned the menus with care. The menus were displayed in the class- 
rooms, sent to the homes, and were discussed by teachers and pupils each 
day before going to the cafeteria. 

The cafeteria was publicized thru the PTA. Letters were sent to each 
parent explaining what was planned, and urging them to visit the cafeteria 
and make suggestions. This brought people to the school and many good 
suggestions were received and used. 

Mainly to meet the ever-present cafeteria deficit, it had been the custom 
formerly to send out a letter each month asking for donations for indigent 
children. These requests had created much resentment. The practice was 
abandoned and the cafeteria never failed to show a profit even tho much 
equipment was bought and paid for. The PTA gave $25 of the $124 
needed to buy 100 aluminum trays; this has been their only cash contribu- 
tion to the cafeteria fund. 

As soon as these new plans went into effect the number of children eating 
in the cafeteria increased and the receipts jumped. Regular supervision has 
maintained the good response by pupils and has brought continued im- 
provement in the serving of appealing and nutritious food. 

One suggesiion was that a plate lunch be served and another was that 4 
regular dietitian be employed. The plate lunch was tried several times, 
without immediate success. It was not feasible to employ a full-time 
dietitian due to lack of sufficient revenue. Four years later, the city schools 
employed a dietitian for the city and the plate lunch was adopted with 
some success. These results were the outcome of the work of the sanitary 
committee in this school which enlisted the aid of other parents in the 


city. 
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The Health Committee 


The health committee was appointed to handle the annual health exami- 
nations for Grades II, IV, and VI, which are sponsored by the health 
department. The committee also was to conduct the preschool roundup for 
incoming first-graders. The first-aid room was another responsibility. 

The committee examined the school and facilities and recommended the 
employment of a maid for the girls’ rooms and the improvement of the 
clinic room. These improvements were made. 

The community was divided into blocks and a mother was made re- 
sponsible for each block. This mother visited each home and acquainted 
each parent with the purpose and plans of the group. Dates and hours 
for the inspections and examinations of pupils were set at convenient 


times. The committee served light refreshments at all clinics and made each ° 


one an enjoyable occasion. 

The response was all that could be expected. A neighbor, not some 
public employee, was asking them to come to the clinics and cooperate in 
protecting their own children. The clinics and examinations were well 
attended and the parents followed up with remedial care. Mutual good 
feeling and cooperation were firmly established. Absences decreased and 
more children were able to do satisfactory work due to better health and 
improved attendance. 


The Curriculum Committee 


The curriculum committee was asked to study the platoon plan, homoge- 
neous grouping, the school time schedule, and related spheres. The com- 
mittee began with a PTA program on which each teacher appeared to discuss 
her work. College professors, the superintendent, and other authorities 
talked with the parents and their committee over a period of two to three 
years. Good literature on the subject was made available to teachers and 
parents. No hurried decisions were made but the parents became very 
familiar with the actual workings of the school. Teachers freely expressed 
themselves. 

An experiment was tried with the first grade which resulted in the 
group’s determination to try for the entire school the one-teacher-to-a- 
gtade plan with only one special teacher—the music teacher. The coming 
school term will see the platoon system replaced by this plan. Teachers, 
parents, and pupils are looking forward to the experiment. What will the 
outcome be? No one can say, but whatever happens will be the result of 


community cooperation and a community decision as to what is best for 
the children. 
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Eighty-Three Parents Are on Our Staff 
Helen Halter oLong 


L. the eighty-three 
parents who are on the staff of the Chatsworth School, in Larchmont, New 
- York, were to neglect their school duties, the school library would not be 
open, ten hobby groups would not meet, milk would not be sold during the 
-noon hour, the noon-hour recreation room would be closed, and the visual 
education and school publicity services would be seriously disrupted. For 
these parents do not “assist”; they are ‘in charge’’ of these activities, being 
subject only to the supervision of the principal, as are other staff members. 


They Manage the Library 


Two years ago when a change of administration occurred, the parent- 
teacher association was ready for some such development. A discussion be- 
tween the president of the PTA and the principal resulted in a plan to 
appoint a responsible parent as library chairman. This parent was to be in 
charge of volunteer librarians, parents who would act regularly for one-half 
day on alternate weeks as school librarians. The schedule was to be set up 
so that ‘‘Mrs. White’’ would serve on alternate Monday mornings, “Mrs. 
Green” on alternate Monday afternoons, etc. A list of substitute librarians 
was to be secured so that if a regular librarian could not be present, she 
might telephone the library chairman who would provide a substitute 
without bothering the school at all about the replacement. 

During the previous year the library had been open only when fifth- and 
sixth-grade classes came to it once a week with their teachers. Now it was 
planned to have it open all day in order that individual pupils or small 
groups might come there during the day without a teacher, and it was 
planned to expand the collection in order that even first-graders might use 
the library. Teachers would still use the library with their classes; in that 
case the librarian would attend to the mechanical details of charging books, 
while the teacher concentrated on assisting with book selection and giving 
library instruction. 

A simple system of charging books and returning them to the shelves was 
explained to the volunteer librarians at a tea, and at their suggestion the 
instructions were typed and placed in the librarian’s desk for reference. 


pesenencees 


Mrs. Long is principal of the Chatsworth School, Larchmont, New York. 
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The faithfulness of these thirty-five librarian mothers has been remark- 
able. In no more than a half dozen cases during the two years of operation 
was a substitute librarian not provided. However, the scope of their interest 
and their influence has been even more remarkable. At the end of the first 
year they were instrumental in helping to secure: 

1. New shelving painted ivory, turquoise, and coral in place of dark brown 
bookcases with glass doors 

2. A tripled library appropriation 

3. The services of a trained librarian during the summer to catalog all books 


in the library according to the Dewey Decimal System in order that reference 
work could be done. 


At the end of the second year the executive board of the PTA heard a 
report from the librarians outlining the need for a part- or full-time trained 
librarian because they saw the possibilities of improving the use of the 
library still further under such direction. The executive board has placed 
this request before the board of education and there is reason to believe that 
a librarian will be secured within a year or two. 


They Staff the Visual Education Department 


Since the PTA already had a visual education budget and a chairman, it 
was easy to expand that phase of the program. The visual education chair- 
man received suggestions from the teachers as to the kinds of motion 
pictures they wanted, and in certain cases specific films were requested by 
teachers for certain dates. Each month after a conference with the principal, 
the visual education chairman did all the ordering of movies. She also 
orders slides for classes, and when she found that the express charges were 
high, she arranged with her husband to carry them out from New York to 
the school without ‘charge. 

The visual education chairman and her assistants also collected and 
mounted pictures for the library in order that more visual education 
material would be available for classes. 

As a result of the work of the visual education chairman and her assist- 
ants, the following services were secured during the first year: 

1. Thirty-three motion-picture films and six sets of slides were shown 


2. A vertical file was purchased for the library for filing mounted pictures and 
pamphlets for class use 


3. Hundreds of pictures were mounted and made available for library loan. 


During the second year the visual education budget of the PTA was 
increased from $50 to $100, and efforts were made to secure more slides 
since the teachers had found them very valuable. The interest of the visual 
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education committee has resulted in recognition by the board of education 
of the value of this program, and a visual education appropriation will be 
available to the elementary schools in the system for the first time next 
year. The picture collection in the library is growing in size and usefulness 
to the classes of the school. 


They Sell Milk at Lunch Time 


A third group of parents was added to the staff in December of the first 
_ year when a new lunchroom was opened. It became apparent that it would 
be a great help to have milk sold to the children who brought their lunches. 
The president of the PTA managed to borrow from the town government 





Public schools, Newton, Massachusetts 


. . » “Community participation in the operation of the school con- 
tributes to sound school-community relationships.” 
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the large refrigerator that is used in the summer in the town recreation 
park. It has been used without cost to the school during the time that school 
is in session each year. A chairman for the sale of milk was appointed. She 
proceeded to organize her committee so that ten mothers would sell, each 
being assigned alternate Mondays or alternate Tuesdays, etc., in order that 
each would serve two days a month. These mothers sold the milk, counted 
the money, and reported on the number of cartons not sold to the chair- 
man, who placed the order for the next day. Thus the school was re- 
lieved of responsibility in the sale of milk, handling of money, and placing 
orders. 

As a result of the interest of these mothers who assist with the sale of 
milk, there has been an interest in providing some kind of hot dish at noon 
for the children. This desire has been communicated to the superintendent 
of schools who is considering plans for an expansion of the school lunch 
program. 


They Sponsor Hobby Clubs 


Near the close of the first year, the PTA executive board and the principal 
agreed that it might be possible to sponsor hobby groups such as had 
existed for a number of years in another local school. A hobby group chairman 
was appointed and a committee chosen to work with her. Under the direc- 
tion of this enthusiastic chairman the hobby clubs began in September of 
the second year with a program beyond the most hopeful dreams of the 
executive board. During the previous spring the hobby club chairman had 
sent out a letter to all parents asking them to indicate, (1) the kind of 
hobbies they would like to have offered for their children, and (2) their 
talents for sponsorship. During the summer she interviewed parents and 
even nonparents, requesting, and, if necessary, coaxing them to agree to try 
sponsorship of an activity. In the fall she was ready, not with one sponsor 
for each activity, but with several for each. Two teachers in the school, 
altho assured by the principal that they need feel no obligation to serve, 
accepted invitations by the chairman to join the group of sponsors. 

An enrolment card was sent home with all pupils during the first weeks 
of school. It was expected that children and parents would be interested, 
but the overwhelming response was surprising. It was necessary to limit 
membership to only one hobby group in order that all might have an 
opportunity to belong. Three hundred and fifty children out of an enrol- 
ment of 406 above kindergarten age joined some hobby group. 

The PTA has paid for all expenses of these clubs—materials are fur- 
nished and no dues are charged. 
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The hobby groups all meet on Tuesday or Wednesday afternoons, op 
the following schedule: 


Tuesdays—2:45 & 3:20—Clay modeling (two sections)—4 sponsors 


Tuesdays—2:45 & 3:20—Drawing and painting —3 sponsors 
Tuesdays—2:45 & 3:20—Music and records —2 sponsors 
Tuesdays—2:45 & 3:20—Sewing —6 sponsors 
Wednesdays—2:45 & 3:20—Dramatics (three sections)—5 sponsors 
Wednesdays—-2:45 & 3:20—Spanish —1 sponsor 
Wednesdays—2:45 & 3:20—Stamp collecting —1 sponsor 


The groups start at the hour when the school session ends for Grades |, 
II, and III. These little children go directly to their hobby groups and sta 
until approximately 3:20 when the older pupils arrive. In some cases some 
of the younger pupils stay on with the older ones. Since there is more than 
one sponsor for each club, it is not difficult to take care of various age 
groups. No dismissal time for clubs has been set, except that all are to bk 
out of the building by 5:00. Altho attendance lists are kept by pupil secre 
taries, they are not checked officially by the office, since it is felt that the 
less emphasis on such details, the better. If the children want to come that 
is good; if not, that is all right too. All clerical work and other records are 
done by the members of the hobby group committee, or by the children 
under their supervision. 

The qualifications of many of the hobby group sponsors for their jobs 
are imposing. The chairman of the sewing club sponsoring group is a com 
mercial dress designer who has had college training in all types of sewing 
two of the drawing and painting sponsors are college-trained women who 
have done special work in art; one drawing and painting club sponsor i 
the wife of a famous artist and an artist in her own right; the music and 
records sponsors have had extensive musical training and one owns a record 
library which she loans to the club; the dramatic sponsors have done col 
lege dramatics, stock-company acting, and two have done work with broat 
casting and arranging children’s programs for broadcast. The Spanish spot: 
sor is the wife of a former Mexican consul who lived for many yeafs i 
Mexico. The stamp group sponsor is a man, a college professor of law, whi 
_is a well-known philatelist. 

To one who has supervised many teacher-sponsored clubs, the surprisify 
thing is to see the activity. Whereas some teachers, accustomed to books 
and lessons, in club work sometimes seem slow in getting children to di, 
these parents come prepared to have activity—different for each child i 
many cases. One day will see the clay modelers making many differett 
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models and articles which will be painted and fired. The sewing club is 
making red felt bonnets or bathing suits or pocketbooks. The drawing and 
painting group is doing finger painting, water colors, and enjoying such 
novelties as dressing up eggs at Easter time. The dramatics clubs have 
plays cast and under way. The stamp club is having an exciting contest. 
The sponsors, possibly having only this one group to prepare for, in many 
cases have more time to spend on planning activities than do.teachers work- 
ing with many different groups of children. 

As a result of this PTA hobby program the children of the Chatsworth 
School and those of a neighboring school, who were included in the Cub 
Scout troop (also organized by the hobby group committee) enjoyed 
weekly the experience of participating in an interesting hobby, and also, 
in most cases, of participating in a special activity such as the presentation 
of a play or program or exhibit for the school. Children and parents are 
most enthusiastic about the hobby program and preparations for its con- 
tinuance during the coming year have been under way this year. 

As an outgrowth of the hobby club program, the chairman arranged a 
series of adult hobby group lessons in order that more women might learn 
about hobbies and feel able to offer their services as sponsors during the 
coming year. Adult groups were taught by staff members from the West- 
chester County Workshop, in courses that included experiences in painting, 
clay, crafts, and dramatics. 


They Supervise Recreation 


During the second year the noon-hour program was expanded to include 
the services of more mothers to supervise the game room which was used 
by children on rainy and cold days after they had finished eating their 
lunches. A chairman of noon-hour activities was appointed and with her 
committee more games were secured for the room. These women also 
helped the children to organize games and provided general supervision 
of this room. Teachers feel that this service is one of great value to them 
since it allows them to relax during the noon hour and thus meet their 
afternoon teaching with more enthusiasm and vigor. 


They Write Newspaper Stories 


The services of the publicity department of the PTA were expanded 
during the second year when it was found that many articles about school 
activities dealt with both the PTA and the school; for example, articles 
about the library or hobby groups. So a new plan for publicity was devel- 
oped. At the beginning of each week the publicity chairman calls the prin- 
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cipal to ask what school news should be written up for the local paper 
during the coming week. These articles are in addition to any PTA news 
items and many concern such topics as ‘First Grade Studies Farm” o 
“Committee Work Used in Social Studies.” Notes are provided in oral or 
written form by the principal and on items where exact phrasing is desired, 
it is given by the principal. At least two school articles appear in the local 
paper each week, keeping the public informed about modern education, 
These articles might be written by the principal, it is true, but having a 
publicity chairman with newspaper experience to state things interestingly 
and effectively not only relieves the principai of this responsibility, but 
also gives the parents another chance to serve the school and to interpret it 
to themselves. 


They Are at Home at the School 


The values to the school of having these eighty-three parent staff mem- 
bers have been great. Since only a part of those who helped the second 
year had helped the first year, the number feeling a part of the school thm 
direct personal service is much larger than eighty-three. Then, in addition, 
there are the PTA officers who help in the usual ways with such activities 
as welfare and hospitality; there are those who serve as class mothers and 
carry on the many other helpful activities that parent-teacher associations 
do so well. Also, the “staff positions” are not closed—one may volunteer 
at any time to be a substitute librarian, help with the picture-mounting of 
the visual education group, to assist at the noon hour, or to help witha 
hobby group. Occasional mifeographed letters have been sent home about 
these possibilities, and always it is said, “We know you may have younget 
children at home and for that or some other reason you may not be able 
to help us now, but if you feel that these are valuable activities and want 
them to continue, will you volunteer your services as soon as you are able 
to do so?” 

Therefore, our parent staff, present, past, and potential, feels that this is 
our school. They say over and over again how much at home they feel in 
the school. Teachers and parents are cooperatively engaged in furthering 
good things for our children. 
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The Report Card Can Interpret School Objectives 
ohn M. Miller and Robes A Maashe 
i must un- 


derstand the objectives of the elementary school if a program is to be de- 
veloped that will serve the best interests of individual children. One of 
the means of securing this understanding is the report sent regularly to 
parents, informing them of the progress of their children. This paper 
outlines the effort of one elementary school to attain this end. The school 
referred to is the demonstration school of the college of education. In the 
first seven grades, 185 children are enrolled. No tuition is charged these 
children and they are selected on the basis of ‘“‘first come, first served.” 
They come from all sections of the city, and their parents represent all 
classes of society as to economic, social, and cultural backgrounds. 


Statement of School Objectives 


Altho many teachers have a tacit understanding of the objectives of their 
educational program, it is a wise procedure for them to discuss and to 
agree upon the objectives of their particular school. With this in mind, 
the faculty of the school decided to make a study of the needs of the 
pupils and to formulate the school’s objectives. One member of the faculty, 
who was chairman of the program committee of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, arranged for the programs of the meetings for one year to center 
around the topic ‘‘How the School, Home, and Community Can Best Serve 
the Interests of the Child.” The parents and teachers at these meetings 
discussed the school program quite freely and in an informal way brought 
out the principal objectives as viewed by them. 

Each member of the faculty, independently of other members, then pre- 
pared a list of objectives for consideration by a special committee. On the 
basis of these lists, and after a series of revisions, the objectives listed be- 
low were accepted for the school: 


1. To help the child to develop to the best of his ability physically, mentally, 
emotionally, and socially. 

2. To develop in the child the feeling that he is appreciated and is an im- 
portant part of the school group. 

3. To help the child to learn to work and play happily with his teachers 
and with his associates. 


Mr. Miller is director of teacher training and Mr. Maaske is president of the Eastern Oregon 
College of Education, La Grande, Oregon. 
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4. To help the child to become a worthwhile, contributing member of his 
home group, his school, and his community. 

5. To develop in the child the ability to control himself and at the same time 
have a proper respect for authority. 

6. To help the child to form desirable health habits and attitudes. 

7. To help the child to master to the best of his ability the skills, technics, 
and knowledge necessary for successful living. 

8. To help the child to discover latent talents and to assist him in the develop. 
ment of these talents. 

9. To help the child as far as possible to set up standards of good conduct 
and citizenship. 

10. To help the child to find resources within himself and within his 
community that will make their contribution toward assisting him to live 
richly and wisely. 


Preparation of the Report Card 


Plans for new report cards were discussed and developed during the 
following year. After due study and preparation on the part of both teach- 
ers and parents, it was decided to make a change that would better inter- 
pret the objectives of the school. 

Many faculty meetings had been devoted to the study of the character- 
istics of children and their relationship to the objectives of the school and to 
various types of reports to parents. Two committees were formed, one 
composed of supervisors of teaching from Grades I thru III, the other of 
supervisors from Grades IV thru VII. A study was made of the literature 
in the field and a bibliography was prepared. Each supervisor was respon- 
sible for reporting on a certain portion of the reading list. Sample report 
cards were studied carefully for suggestions. 

A parallel study was made with the children of the seventh grade. Dut- 
ing several periods they were asked to list and define the different ele- 
ments which they thought entered into achievemnt in the various school 
subjects. The contributions of the children were combined with the results 
of the teachers’ study into a simple checklist which was used for the rest 
of the year as an addition to the regular report. 

Representative parents were also invited to discuss the question of what 
they would like to have in a report card. After consideration of the purposes 
of the school and what they would like to know about the development 
and accomplishments of their children, many suggestions were forthcom- 
ing. These suggestions were evaluated in a joint meeting of the two com- 
mittees, and many were included in the final preparation of the cards. 

Both the lower-grade committee and the upper-grade committee were in 
agreement on the importance of giving special emphasis to character de 
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velopment as well as academic achievement. In a number of conferences 
the elements which enter into both of these phases of child development 
were formulated with the idea of a checklist in mind, but, at the final con- 
ference, it was decided that a different type of card and procedure in re- 
porting to parents for the two grade levels would be required. In Grades 
I thru III a checklist was used which included a group of statements based 
on the psychological reactions of children of that level, while in Grades 
IV thru VII individual statements were to be written in by the teacher. 
The items which had been developed for a checklist were made available to 
teachers in Grades IV thru VII, for use as a guide in preparing the indi- 
vidual statements for each child. 


The Primary Report Card 


The primary card was divided into a section on personal and social traits 
and one on the pupil’s achievement in school subjects. The following 
“Note to Parents’’ was inserted on the first page: 


We believe that children should learn to live happily and successfully and 
that the home and the school must cooperate to bring about this end. 
' We feel that the child’s social adjustment, physical development, and moral 
growth are equally important if not more important than his intellectual 
progress. Reading, writing, arithmetic, and the other school subjects are 
essential but if emphasis is placed only on these, the child does not have op- 
portunity to develop the well-rounded personality needed for a happy life. 

Since desirable personal and social traits are necessary for a successful and 
happy life, we have listed them in such simple language that they may be read 
and understood by the child in order that he may recognize his strong and 
weak points. When a child knows definitely on which habits he is doing well 
and which need to be improved, it is possible for him to make progress. A blue 
check is used to indicate satisfactory performance. The red check indicates that 
the child needs to continue to work on this habit. We hope that you will give this 
part of the report your very careful consideration. 


As an additional feature to insure opportunity for supplementary infor- 
mation by the teacher and comments by the parents, an envelope is at- 
tached to the inside cover of the report card. This is used quite generally 
by both parties involved. Parents have responded very favorably to this 
type of report card. They feel that they have a more specific understanding 
of what the school is attempting to do and a better opportunity to appraise 
what their child is actually accomplishing in the school program. 

The personal and social traits were listed under Health Habits, Citizen- 
ship, and Work Habits, and the statements describing the child’s habits 
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were worded in the first person so that he might recognize it as his own 
card. Below are listed the points considered: 


Health Habits 


1. I come to school clean. 

2. I try to keep neat all day. 

3. I keep my hands and nails clean. 

4. I wash my hands before I eat and after 
I go to the toilet. 

5. I keep my hands and materials away 
from my face. 

6. I use my handkerchief. 

7. I keep my feet dry. 

8. I wear my wraps when I need them. 

9. I sit tall and I stand tall. 


Citizenship 


1. I come to school on time. 

2. I go directly home from school. 

3. I need to be told only once to do a 
thing. 

4. I do not interrupt. 

5. I do not laugh at the mistakes of others. 

6. I try to be truthful in telling things that 
happen. 

7. I help my class work out good rules. 

8. I am dependable. 

9. I try to be thoughtful of others. 

10. I do not pout or cry when things go 
wrong. 

11. I do not take other children’s turns in 
class or on the playground. 

12. I remember to say “thank you,” 
“please,” “I’m sorry,”” and “excuse me.” 


13. I am a good sport on the playground 
and in the schoolroom. 

14. I do not disturb others by loud talking 
Or moving around the room when it is un. 
necessary. 

15. I do my part to keep our room, the 
building, and school grounds in good order, 

16. I move quietly in the halls. 

17. I cooperate with all students teachers, 

18. I do not grumble or whine when asked 
to be a good citizen. 


Work Habits 


1. I do not give up when my work is hard. 
. I ask for help when I need it. 

. I do my part in class. 

. L listen to and follow directions, 

. I try to finish my work. 

I do my work neatly. 

I work quietly. 

. I work independently. 

. I take good care of books, supplies, 
and other school property. 


OMANI AVY HRY NY 


10. I find things to do without being told, 


11. I listen carefully when others are talk- 
ing. 

12. I attend to schoolroom jobs without 
being reminded. 

13. I do not waste time when I should be 
working. 

14. I keep my desk in order. 


The report of the pupil’s work in school subjects is broken down 4s 


follows, with a marking system of “very commendable, 


“needs improvement’’: 


Reading Habits and Skills 


a. Masters required words 
b. Oral reading 

c. Understands what is read 
d. Reads widely 


Numbers 

. Counts 

. Has number understanding 
. Writes numbers 

. Knows combinations 

. Interprets problems 


a 
b 
c 
d 
e 


The Intermediate and Upper-Grade Card 


As stated before, it was decided in Grades IV thru VII to make an indi: 
vidual statement for each child in each citizenship trait and academic 


>”? ec 


satisfactory, 


Language 

a. Oral 

b. Written 
Writing 
Spelling 
Social Studies 
Health and Science 
Art 
Music 
Physical Education, 
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subject. Thus, the report evolved as two blanks, one listing traits under 
personality development and one listing subjects under academic achieve- 
ment, with space provided for the teacher to insert her comments. These 
sheets were made in duplicate, one copy to be sent home for the parents 
and child to keep, the second copy to be filed in the child’s permanent record 
folder. A third sheet is sent with the two above mentioned blanks, carrying 
the record of attendance and a space for parents’ comments. 

Below are listed the traits considered under personality development and 
the various subjects reported as academic achievement: 


Personality development Academic achievement 
a. Cooperation a. English 
b. Courtesy b. Arithmetic 
c. Self-control c. Social Studies 
d. Industry d. Reading 
e. Initiative e. Spelling 
f. Dependability f. Health 
g. Honesty g. Science 
h. Thrift h. Art 
i. Personal neatness i. Music 
j. Penmanship 
k. Physical Education, 


An illustration of the types of statements included in lists furnished to 
teachers under the headings of “Cooperation” and “English” will give the 
reader an idea of the type of analysis that is attempted under each heading: 


Cooperation English 
a. Works and plays happily with others a. Expresses ideas effectively 
b. Cooperates with student teachers . Strives to correct common errors 
c. Walks quietly thru the halls . Uses a variety of words 
d. Plays on school ground with considera- . Speaks distinctly 
tion of others . Shows interest in writing 
e. Works for good of the school . Is able to give a good talk 
f. Does his share . Uses well-constructed sentences 
g. Respects rights of others . Shows an interest in building a vo- 
h. Accepts criticism in good spirit and cabulary 
tries to profit from it i. Observes correct form in written work 
j. Shows appreciation of poetry 
k. Speaks in pleasing tone of voice. 


sr nD ane 


The items listed for teachers are only suggestive, and other comments 
may be used by the teacher when they better describe the pupil. 


Use of the Card 


The reports are sent to the parents each nine weeks during the school 
year. A few reports are sent home each day over a period of one week. This 
timing gives an opportunity to hold an individual conference with each 
pupil for the purpose of analyzing, discussing, and explaining the report. 
Some of the best teaching is done in these individual pupil conferences. 
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From the beginning the response of the parents has been favorable. In 
a few cases a parent whose child formerly had made “A” grades was dis. 
appointed to lose this parental glory. The new report makes it possible to 
comment on a child’s individual improvement instead of ranking him in 
relation to others. As a new boy in school commented, “You are judged 
on whether you are doing the best you can, rather than how much smarter 
than others you are. You have to work harder this way.” The parent of the 
child who finds his schoolwork difficult can be shown wherein he is mak- 
ing progress. The pupil’s work is so analyzed that children with different 
talents can have recognition for their contributions. 

As mentioned before, space is provided for parents’ comments. This is 
not always used, but comments do come in, both favorable and unfavor- 
able. The following comments illustrate some parental reactions: 


We did appreciate the constructive criticism. Those are the faults that we, too, 
have endeavored to correct. 

We feel that John’s grading is quite fair and self-explanatory. His deportment 
at home shows the same need of improvement and we will assist in trying to 
help him improve it. 

I find this card very interesting. I recognize the faults mentioned and shall 
be glad to cooperate with you in correcting them. 


Unfavorable comments by parents reveal sources of misunderstanding 


and pave the way for conferences with teacher. The parents come to the 
school and discuss with the teacher the child’s difficulty and how he can be 
helped. Parents are encouraged to visit and see the actual situation. Folders, 
of course, are kept of the child’s work to give visual evidence of his needs 
and abilities. 


Conclusion 


The report card as a means of interpreting the objectives of the school 
can be used very effectively in focusing attention of parents and children 
on some of the significant factors involved in child development. This 
necessitates careful planning on the part of the faculty of the school, and 
cooperation with parents, in preparing and using a report card which will 
analyze and emphasize those traits, attitudes, knowledge, appreciations, 
habits, and skills which are embodied in the objectives of the school. 

As parents become accustomed to appraising the progress of their child 
in the light of the objectives of the total school program, their interest les 
sens in the realm of academic achievement alone and heightens measurably 
in the realm of the progress and development shown by the pupil in thos 
characteristics which make the ideal future citizen. 
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Parents and Teachers Meet as Neighbors 


| D, Myers 
“Sepia public re- 


lations programs have assumed too often that if the facts concerning the 
schools are brought before the parents, the parents will be guided in 
thought and action by these facts. Such is not the case. Adult attitudes 
toward public education are greatly influenced by many forgotten childhood 
experiences. These experiences, plus the stories children bring home, 
largely control adult thinking. If erroneous opinions are to be corrected 
their origin and nature must be understood by administrators and teachers. 

An analysis of the conversation of a group of adults discussing the pro 
and con of a modern educational program will reveal that their statements 
may be classified under the following headings: 


1. Favorable or unfavorable criticism of current practices based on their own 
experiences in childhood, usually in the form of ‘then and now’ comparisons. 

2. Favorable or unfavorable criticism of their children’s teacher based upon 
stories brought home by the children. 

3. Unfavorable criticism based upon acquaintance with or gossip about a 
person who “didn’t know anything” but had received a diploma. 

4. Sensational statements criticizing education which have been inspired by 
atticles in the press or statements of another person. 


Since the attitudes of adults toward education are based on so many 
subjective elements, it is clear that the mere logical presentation of facts 
may leave the attitudes unchanged. There is need for rapport between the 
adult and the school, based on friendliness and mutual respect. Such an 
atmosphere creates a situation in which the facts about education can re- 
ceive a more sympathetic hearing, and in which teachers and principals can 
become more genuinely aware of the home’s point of view in certain prob- 
lems of education. 


Sociability in Public Relations 


A plan for meeting this need which has been developed over a three- 
year period in the Palos Verdes School District has been called the neighbor- 
hood parent-teacher conference. It is not difficult to find a mother in every 
neighborhood ready and willing to open her home and invite the neighbors 


Mr. Myers is principal of the Malaga Cove School, Palos Verdes School District, California. 
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in to attend a discussion on school problems. In fact, the idea of meeting 
with neighbors in a home was first suggested by a parent. Since the con- 
ferences are held in the evenings they do not conflict with daytime activi- 
ties. Usually there are as many fathers as mothers present. One conference 
is held each year in each of the eight neighborhoods of which the school 
district is composed. 

The size of the home determines the boundaries of the area to be in- 
- cluded, and the hostess, not the school, invites the guests. The groups never 
exceed twenty-five persons. After a general discussion refreshments are 
served by the hostess. 

Attendance of teachers is voluntary. The principal, who serves as chair- 
man, and teacher representatives from the primary, intermediate, and 
upper grades give sufficient representation from the schools. While a larger 
number of teachers will distribute the responsibility, it does not guarantee 
greater effectiveness. 

The neighborhood conference attempts first to make parents and teachers 
good friends. One important basis for this friendship is always present— 
a common interest in the parent’s child. Other common interests usually 
develop. In addition to the underlying general puspose, the conferences 
serve the following objectives: 


1. To keep information regarding general educational objectives, fiscal policies, 
and instructional procedures readily available for those persons who are intet- 
ested in learning about them. 


2. To help parents to see that education begins at birth and that the process 
is continuous during conscious hours of living whether at home, at school, im 
the church, attending the movie, or playing in the alley. 

3. To impress parents with the fact that the joint responsibility for the health, 
safety, and all-round development of every child is shared not only by the school 
and parents but also by the community and every institution within its limits. 

4. To encourage the parents to have confidence in the educational program 
and particularly in those persons who are responsible for its operation. 


The first objective is common to all public relations programs but the 
other three have received much less attention. There has been a trend, much 
accelerated by war conditions, to shift many responsibilities from the home 
to other agencies. The public schools are the best equipped to promote a 
understanding of the problem and give leadership in finding solutions. 
With expanded facilities for child care the public schools can help, but 
they cannot do the job alone. The fourth objective emphasizes the need fot 
the kind of personal confidence that can result only from personal contact. 
The teaching profession should merit the same degree of confidence whic 
the public places in other professions. 
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Usually parents come to the conferences with definite questions and 
opinions to express, but in order to get the discussion under way the chair- 
man calis attention to one or two issues, usually among those which are 
emphasized in published criticisms of the schools. Topics frequently dis- 
cussed are the place of the “fundamentals,” the philosophy of discipline, 
the process of learning to read, the significance of dramatic play and con- 











Public schools, Rochester, New York 


-.. “For too long the schools have confined their efforts within a 
limited concept of their functions.” 
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struction, the integration of subjectmatter with the activity program, and 
newer technics in teaching and learning. 

The topic chosen for discussion usually proves to be only a ‘starting 
point. In explaining the beginning reading program, for example, and the 
reasons why all children are not given reading books at the same time, it 
is necessary to discuss individual differences in the rate and maturity of 
children’s physical, mental, and emotional development. This involves 
. consideration of their past, present, and future experiences and encourages 
the parent to see the child in relation to his total in-school and out-of- 
school experience. A concept of the child as a living, growing, evolving 
personality is new to many parents. They have been familiar with many 
isolated facts of growth and development but have never brought them 
into relationship and appreciated their implications for education. A teacher 
from each grade level is naturally drawn into such a discussion. The use 
of charts instead of books, construction, phonics, dramatic play, and excur- 
sions to various nearby points of interest, and many other modern teaching 
technics are involved when the total reading program is evaluated. No 
attempt is made to deal with atypical reading cases. In fact, all unusual 
problems of atypical children are ruled out on the grounds that they should 
be dealt with by experts in the special fields. There are enough normal 
problems of normal boys and girls to occupy the time of parents and teach- 
ers in a neighborhood conference. 

There are minor difficulties in conducting such free discussions. Occ 
sionally someone insists upon talking about his own, or another person's 
child. It is difficult to get some people to listen to the opinions of others. 
There are always a few people in every community who are against every- 
thing and everybody. The temptation to argue is too great for some, altho 
all meetings end amicably. 


Values of the Informal Conference 


There are many advantages to the neighborhood conference plan. Par 
ents who never visit school attend these meetings. The informal home 
atmosphere encourages relaxation and enjoyment and makes teachers and 
parents less aware of formal professional relationships. In these surroun¢ 
ings it is much easier to agree upon objectives, and listen without prejudice 
to another point of view. The neighborhood conferences which have beet 
held in public buildings have been very unsatisfactory. 

Sometimes the conference serves a useful purpose for a small number 
who need to let off steam. They are encouraged to do so if they do not 
use up too much time in this way. The result is released tension in the 
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group. Parents are honest in their expressions of opinion—they have to 
be in the presence of their neighbors who already know their attitude 
toward the school program. 

Such meetings are not easy for teachers after working all day in the 
classroom, but their participation is essential. They must be alert at all 
times to be able to contribute effectively to the discussion at the right mo- 
ment. Many questions which are a source of worry to parents can be an- 
swered easily and logically. The competence of the teachers to deal with 
these questions is so marked that parents gain a greater respect for their 
professional ability and training. 

Some parents are reassured when they learn that many preadolescent 
behavior problems are common in every home and that other parents have 
successfully dealt with them. Practical suggestions for guidance and control 
are made by parents and teachers. There is a free exchange of general in- 
formation, except that personal problems of particular children are ruled 
out of order. 

A neighborhood conference plan is suggested only as one part of a 
broad program of building community understanding of the school. There 
still is need for reaching large numbers of people thru the press, the radio, 
and in large audiences. These and other technics should be continued. Like 
the traditional educational program, however, they do not provide for 
individual differences. The neighborhood conference gives recognition to 
the individual. Its setting within a neighborhood locale heightens the sense 
of community among those taking part and arouses a sensé of personal 
civic responsibility. It gives opportunity to the parent not only to learn 
more about the education of his child and to develop a sense of partnership 
in the educational process but also to make a contribution to the teacher's 


and principal’s understanding of community attitudes and community 
needs. 





A Workshop for Parents 
Elta S: Phister 


| ARENT-TEACHER 


associationgain Burbank long have been an active ally in interpreting the 
' sc’ JL progr to parents and the community as a whole. Parent members 
«1 culPTA Bye active on the superintendent’s educational policy commis- 
sion, on the” safety commission, the cafeteria board, the report card com- 
mittee, the child care council, and countless special committees. The PTA 
membership, like the population of the city, has practically doubled during 
recent years. War industries in this area have attracted people from all 
walks of life and from all parts of the country. This change in population 
has been so rapid that, in spite of continuing the policy of parent partici- 
pation in meeting various school problems, community and school were 
occasionally out of step. 

The PTA council members were the first to recognize and voice regret 
for any loss of understanding between school personnel and the parents. 
The chairman of parent education came to the board of education during 
the summer of 1942 asking for help in overcoming this growing unrest. 
She wished to organize a parent program that would clarify the aims and 
purposes of the curriculum, and explain to new residents the modem 
policies followed. It was only reasonable to expect that parents would be 
skeptical of new procedures about which they knew little. 


Purposes and Plans 


Teacher workshops which had been held during the year were so suc: 
cessful that a room in the board of education building had been furnished 
with tables, chairs, easels, screens, and other equipment so that the work- 
shop could become a continuing part of the teacher in-service training 
program. There was no reason why the parents could not use this same 
workshop any morning. It was decided to plan twelve parent workshops 
for Friday mornings from 9:30 A.M. to 11:30 A.M. The suggestion met 
with enthusiasm and approval from the administration and the PTA 
council. The council chairman of parent education wrote the following 
foreword for the mimeographed workshop schedule: 


_. Pfister is director of individual guidance in the Burbank City Schools, Burbank, Cali- 
ornia. 
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The Burbank Council of Parents and Teachers is sponsoring a workshop in 
parent education to gain better understanding of democratic methods and ideals. 
We expect to become acquainted with many good things being done in our 
schools and with the people who are doing them. We expect to know more about 
the purposes, the program, and problems of the entire school system. The insti- 
tution of the workshop is new in education but the principle is not new. It is the 
age-old principle that people learn best when they engage together in purposeful 
activities and work together on common problems in an atmos here which 
stimulates critical thinking and encourages free discussion. ; ri 


Newspaper publicity was complimentary of the plan. The 
view used headlines: ““Workshop for Parents Opens Here,” tinder which 
the following statements were made: 


A more thorough understanding of the purpose of the program and problems 
of the entire school system is expected to come from the workshop sessions. 
An evaluation of the experience will be made by the group, with the aid of the 
director of research, as they progress and also at the close of the sessions. These 
groups will then present their findings in like manner to local study circles, and 
thence each month to the individual parent-teacher association. 


The workshop is to be an experience of actually participating in activities and 
learning situations such as the children are experiencing in our schools. It will 
include such things as art and music activities, and an examination of books and 
test materials used in the schools here. 


The schedule of the meetings was as follows: 


PARENT EDUCATION WORKSHOP SCHEDULE, 1943 

January 29—“‘What Do You Value?”—Harry Smallenburg, Director of Re- 
search 

February 5—‘Our Educational Beliefs’—Buel F. Enyeart, Superintendent of 
Schools 

February 15—‘The Business Department of a School System’—L. G. Forth, 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business 

February 19—‘‘We Look at the Needs of the Elementary School Child’’—Mrs. 
Louise Wickersham, Director of Elementary Education 

February 26—“‘Now You're in the Ninth Grade’’—Mrs. Novella Nicholson, 
Director of Secondary Education 

March 5—“‘Student Development Through Art and Audio-Visual Activities’ — 
Mrs. Alice DeHater, Director of Art and Audio-Visual Aids 

March 12—“Music Experiences for Children in the Elementary Schools’’— 
Helen Boughton, Supervisor of Music 

March 19—"'Speech Education as Related to Personality Development”—Clara 
May Post, Speech Correctionist 

March 26—"“Routine Procedures—Demonstrations of Testing Vision Acuity and 


Loss of Hearing”—Sophia D. Weisbard, P.H.N., Supervisor of Health 
Services 
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April 2—"'Guidance, Attendance and Child Welfare’”—Mrs. Elta Pfister, Di- 
rector of Individual Guidance 


April 9—"‘Adult Education in War-time’’—Rhodes Elder, Director of Adult 
Education 


April 16—(a) “Evaluating School Programs” (b) ‘Evaluating Workshop’— 
Harry Smallenburg, Director of Research 

This schedule was presented in an attractive folder, using bright colors. 

On the back of the little folder was the statement of purpose as it had 

- been written by the chairman. 


Organization of the Workshop 


Members of the workshop consisted of the president, the school-educa- 
tion chairman, and the parent-education chairman of each local association. 
These three people from each school in the district and the representatives 
of the council formed a total of thirty-five, with the council parent-education 
chairman as presiding officer. The members were given notebooks, outlines 
of the series, and a number of reading lists. They were asked to read some 
of the books and articles which were recommended by the various admin- 
istrators. If, for example, a parent was particularly interested in health, she 
might wish to sign with the secretary for certain materials that had been 
offered by the head nurse. The superintendent recommended several well- 
known educational volumes, which were basic to his thinking as director 
of the public-school program in this city. These volumes were widely read. 

The staff administrators who took part in the twelve meetings met to 
gether several times prior to the opening date, in order to plan experiences 
that would be informative and a contribution to the self-development of 
the members. The director of research was faculty advisor for the first 
meeting. He led a short discussion of what the members of the group 
value and covet as ideals and ambitions for their children. As a starting 
point he used a short questionnaire on “What Should Our Schools Do?” 
The experience of thinking together upon such questions unified the group. 
The topics which were presented were basic, and the parents used them 
for their discussion of differences or agreements. Many of the women soon 
realized that their own valid criticisms had long since been considered and 
discussed by educators, who were as much concerned about the issues as 
they. A plan of evaluation for each meeting was decided upon with the 
director. It was also decided to frame questions for each meeting in writing, 
so that an honest and very important question might not be lost while its 

1 Mort, Paul R.; Cornell, F. G.; and Hinton, Norman H. What Should Our Schools Do? New 


York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 4 p. Manual of Directions and Answer Key, 
5 p. 
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author tried to gain the floor. Each leader prepared an outline for the meet- 
ing which could be inserted into notebooks, along with the particular book 
references pertaining to the subject. Space was left for comments and notes. 


Variety of Topics 


The second meeting was conducted by the superintendent of schools, who 
had asked each parent to bring with her a written statement of her educa- 
tional belief. Individuals, who thought they were far apart in opinions, 
found that actually they were in agreement. We all want the best for our 
child, and the maximum opportunity for the advancement of all children. 
The basic democratic philosophy which underlies the program of educa- 
tion in this city was discussed by the superintendent and the participants. 

Many of the women frankly admitted that they thought the third meet- 
ing would be boring. On the contrary, the business department of a school 
system seemed to fascinate many of them. They were immediately inter- 
ested in the cafeteria management. Their searching questions on diet and 
menu-planning showed how much these parents were interested in this 
phase of service with which, thru their children, they were acquainted. 
The cafeteria, however, is only a small part of operating wisely a budget of 
$1,970,000 per year. The group made a tour of the offices and shops and 
wete considerably enlightened as to the responsibility of keeping the 
schools running. The vaults, the payroll department, the bookkeeping ma- 
chines, and the records of the business office emphasized the need for 
trained business personnel. The clock repair shop and the carpentry and 
machine shops were also visited. The plumbing shop and the storage room 
with old fixtures brought amusing memories to a few of the women who 
had attended these same schools many years ago. 

Perhaps the most important meeting of the entire series, from the 
standpoint of discussion and interest, was that which took up the needs of 
elementary-school children. This meeting was conducted by the director 
of elementary education who, during: the meeting, interviewed a “new” 
teacher for a position. She explained to her what the program in Burbank 
was attempting to do and they discussed philosophy, methods, psychology, 
and teacher training. The director asked the prospective teacher why she 
wanted to teach and listened to her explain her background in college 
Pteparation, which should equip her for the great opportunity to teach 
children. 

The participants were also free to ask the teacher questions. The parents 
seemed quite impressed by the thoroness and friendly interest with which 
the prospective teachers of their children are interviewed. The discussion 
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was led into the general field of elementary instruction. Books and materials 
used in the elementary schools were available for handling and perusal, 
Much interest was shown in the subject of reading readiness. Many of the 
mothers did not know that children may not be ready to read at six years 
of age, some not even at seven. For such children formal reading should be 
deferred until greater maturity is reached in such factors as eye fusion, 
learning ability, oral vocabulary, and awareness of symbols. 

The ninth grade is an important milestone in the school life of any child. 
It is technically the first year in high school, altho in this city it is housed 
in junior high schools. In their fifth meeting the workshop participants 
were considered to be a group of ninth graders, and were counseled as to 


the subjects they should be taking and were given books and materials to 
review. 


Art for Parents 


One of the most stimulating and happy experiences of the workshop 
was in art and audio-visual activities. The director took the group thru a 
series of demonstrations of learning thru experience. The meeting aul 
minated by conducting the group to another room, provided with easels 
and paper, and asking each participant to paint a picture. There were out 


cries of both delight and apprehension but after some hesitation and much 
discussion, they painted pictures which they signed and took home. One 
mother reported back later that she had pinned her picture on the family 
bulletin board, which is kept in their home to exchange messages and to 
display the schoolwork which is brought home. 

Music is a universal language and its rich contribution to well-being was 
recognized by everyone. The participants were delighted with their accom 
plishments as an amateur orchestra, using the children’s instruments. Musi 
is fun, giving everyone an opportunity to express himself creatively, or a 
least to gain release from tension. 

The speech correctionist explained the fact that many speech disorders 
result from psychological problems of the individual, and that a release 
from worry or unhappiness will often correct the symptom. She used@ 
“mirror voice” whereby each parent could hear her own recorded voit 
and receive certain evaluations which might be a contribution to self 
improvement. 

The supervising nurse of the district took the “pupils” in order and 
tested their hearing with the school audiometer and their eyesight with 
the telebinoculars. She explained health protection routines which are held 
in each school and distributed health bulletins. 
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als It was surprising to most of the parents to learn that the state appor- 
sal. tionment of tax money for the maintenance of public schools is based on 
attendance, and that each day a child is absent means a financial loss to the 
district. The psychological services available to parents were emphasized. 
Questions and problems were forthcoming immediately. Parents found 
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-.. “The discovery and use of community resources are necessary if 
the elementary school is to function as a social agent.” 
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they could help each other in many instances, and that their knowledge 
gained from experience is valuable. 

Adult education was discussed at the eleventh meeting. The director of 
adult education discussed the amazing war training program which kept 
the secondary schools open twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 
and twelve months of the year. This quick training of workers for vital 
war industries has contributed to the progress of the nation in getting 
supplies and equipment to men on every battlefront. It seemed to the par 
ticipants that the success of this activity is a tribute to our schools and staff 
who so quickly and willingly converted the program to all-out war training 


Evaluation and Planning 


The last meeting was on evaluation of the program carried on in the 
schools. It had been a discovery for many parents that education is planned 
so thoughtfully and that educators really know what they are doing for 
children. The evaluation of the workshop by the participants brought forth 
comments which indicated that the citizens of a community are very much 
interested in their schools, and wish to become better acquainted with them. 
The only change requested was that more discussion time be allowed fol- 
lowing each period. This suggestion was acted upon; and the next year the 
period of the workshop was extended to 11:50 A.M. and the time added 
to the discussion period. 

The school administrative staff is certain that there are no more loyal 
supporters of modern education than the workshop participants of 194 
and 1944. Each year brings new members and more friends. Parent par 
ticipation has been established as a part of educational planning in this 
city. It is a slow and small beginning, but is strong enough in principle to 
grow into a permanent service to education and democracy. 





Open House at Halsey Junior High School 
Stella M. Sweeting and Henry Antell 


How best to inter- 


pret Halsey Junior High School to the community has been an engrossing 
theme with the faculty for a long while. There have been compelling 
reasons for this. In the first place, in this school which has a register of 
1600 twelve to sixteen-year-old boys and girls, the auditorium seats only 
120 persons. If the doors of two rear rooms are rolled back, the capacity is 
increased to 200. This small auditorium has been an obstacle difficult to 
overcome in our efforts to improve school-community relationships. 

In the second place, it has been a virtual impossibility to attract more 
than a relatively small number to our regular afternoon meetings. Most of 
our fathers and mothers are engaged in gainful employment. Mothers who 
are not employed have small children who need constant attention. The 
mothers who have visited with us at our informal and interesting meetings 
have been practically the same ones on each occasion. We have felt that we 
must reach out into more of our homes. Besides, we want the fathers to 
be part of our program, as well as the mothers. 

The third point is perhaps the most compelling. For more than a year the 
school has been an experimental center for the core curriculum, experiential 
learning, and other informal practices that are connected with the de- 
formalized curriculum. We have instituted heterogeneous grouping in our 
beginning seventh-year classes, changed seven forty-five minute periods 
daily to five hour-long periods, reduced the number of teachers for each 
class group to a minimum, changed the method of marking report cards 
sent home to parents, and have stressed the rationalized social-control con- 
cept of discipline. We have been convinced that our progress with the new 
program could be speeded immeasurably with a closer understanding be- 
tween school and home. For us in Halsey, therefore, there has been more 
than the usual urgency for a bond with our parents. 


Background for Open House 


It was decided that Open School Week would offer us our finest oppor- 
tunity for making a concerted drive in this direction. We would keep open 


Miss Sweeting is principal and Mr. Antell is assistant principal of Halsey Junior High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 
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house during one of the evenings. All of our shops would demonstrate 
their usual activities, with pupil representatives continuing their daily 
tasks. Classrooms would be open for inspection, with the teacher present 
for a chat with the parents. Enough evidences of classroom activities would 
be seen to help visitors obtain an idea of the school program. Domestic 
science rooms would serve pupil-made cookies and punch. Our small audi- 
torium would be used as the focal point for pupil plays and demonstra- 
. tions. As much of our program would be imparted to parents as their con- 
versation with teachers, their casual observations, and their listening to 
intermission talks by the principal, would permit. 


S.R.O. in Auditorium 


Very early in an evening that had started early, it was apparent that we 
would have more visitors than we had dared to hope for. The cheery 
lighting helped to give a welcome as the expectant voices of children and 
parents were heard thruout the building. Our auditorium soon filled. The 
two back rooms were opened, and visitors still kept coming. We could not 
allow more than fifty standees but promised a repeat performance at 9:30. 
The school orchestra, which seldom had been able to play before audiences, 
now regaled the gathering with stirring marches which set the tempo for 
the evening. 

The plays which were to be performed before the large group had been 
shown to assembly groups earlier in the term. In each case the play was a 
culmination of a class activity, an outstanding radio event, or an important 
theme of the day. These plays were to serve as a link between the parents 
and their children. They were also to serve as indirect purveyors of the 
message of democracy, the kind of democracy so well expressed in our Bill 
of Rights, but so easily misunderstood in a welter of conflicting interpreta- 
tions. Above all, there was the basic feeling that thru it all, school and 
community would be able to sense that oneness that is so vital to the 
realization of our essential objectives. 

Probably the small dimensions of the auditorium and the compactness 
of the overflow crowd added sparkle to the various selections played by 
the orchestra. The overture was enthusiastically received, as was the pro- 
gram of folk dances and square dances given in costume by a seventh: 
grade group. First of the plays was “A Report on the State of the Nation,” 
adapted from a professional radio program. It showed our national back- 
grounds and our present working and fighting strength as personified in 
many types of individual Americans, in such an inspiring way as to arouse 
pride and self-confidence. Other features of the program included choral 
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speaking, a group of songs and dances on the theme “Our Good Neigh- 
bors in South America,’ a play written by the children on “Living with 
Parents,” a play about Abraham Lincoln—‘‘A Man from Cemetery Ridge,” 
and a choral reading of the Gettysburg Address. The dramatic units were 
alternated by brief talks to the parents by the principal on the relation of 
these projects to the more traditional forms of classroom work. 

With the salute to the flag, and the singing of ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner,” the audience filed out. The seats and available standing room 
were quickly filled by the second audience which had used the time during 
the first showing to visit the many other school activities then on view. 

The first audience could now learn about the rest of the school program. 
Each guest had an opportunity to visit the classrooms and shops. Each 
room had a pupil host and pupil hostess to acquaint the visitors with the 
charts, bulletin boards, and exhibitions of group work. They could also 
answer questions relative to the class program. Conversations with the 
teacher centered about the child, his behavior at home and in school, his 
strengths and weaknesses, and his ability to adjust to group control. Mutual 
suggestions for more wholesome pupil growth were exchanged by teacher 
and parent. The class program was further explained and clarified. In each 
shop there was a demonstration of work carried on by the boys and girls. 
All shops were beehives of industry: ceramics, sewing, art weaving, electric 
wiring, metal, science, homemaking, woodworking, handicrafts, and novel- 
ties. 


An Appraisal of Values 


Was open house at Halsey a success? It is first necessary to set up criteria 
for success before answering that question. We had been trying to help 
parents gain insight into our educational program. It was new to them, but 
we felt that parental understanding and cooperation were indispensable to 
its effectiveness. We had been unable to attract a large enough audience to 
any of our afternoon meetings. Open house was our means of gaining an 
audience. In this we were extremely successful. 

Our second criterion for success might be the degree to which we 
acquainted these visitors with our program. No objective check can be 
made. We can merely recapitulate the measures taken to help the parents 
gain this acquaintanceship. The plays were a cross section of the pupil 
dramatizations that are a regular phase of our assembly programs. The 
temarks of the principal between plays were thumbnail sketches of the 
hewer program as it has been established at Halsey. The parent-teacher 
talks were conducive to a common understanding of mutual responsibilities. 
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The shops gave the parents a firsthand knowledge of the exploratory facili- 
ties available for their children. The hall murals and room decorations were 
additional testimony to the interest in creative expression which we try to 
foster in our young people. 

The third criterion we might use is the extent to which we helped the 
community reach higher levels of Americanism, leading to pride in their 
school, their country, and their young people. If the glow in faces and the 


. enthusiasm in vocal expressions could be used as an answer, we can very 


definitely say that our open house was a decided influence in the furtherance 
of American ideals. 

A fourth criterion centers about the teacher. Was he helped in his under- 
standing of the community? Did he realize what a source of aid the com- 
munity could be in helping him to guide young people toward the solution 
of their personal and social problems? Will he have a finer appreciation of 
the need for community cooperation? These questions are in essence rhetor- 
ical, for the evening program could not help but contribute to the teacher's 
growth to some degree. 

A fifth and final criterion for success is found in the extent to which the 
home has tried to carry out its responsibilities. In other words, was our 
program effective in stirring parents to constructive action? Have parents 
helped to extend and enrich school experiences? Have they provided op- 
portunities for the application of skills in the pupil’s life outside of school? 
Have they been reporting to the teacher on their children’s out-of-school 
interests and activities, and their reaction at home to school experiences? 
Here again we cannot give a very reliable answer. However, we can safely 
say that evidences have been mounting steadily. We know that more time is 
necessary for a realization of this factor. 

We feel that a valuable start has been made. Open house, it is hoped, 
will become a regular institution at Halsey. 
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American Education Week in Morgan County 


W) Ralph Wdmyer 
G(s Educa- 


tion Week in Morgan County is seen as an opportunity for building a 
stronger public relations program for the public schools thru informing 
the public of school progress and work being done. During the past five 
years the county schools have placed more emphasis on this observance than 
on any other special event of the year. Plans are made far in advance by a 
committee formed in the spring to arrange for the observance the follow- 
ing November. 

The week begins with a community union church service based on the 
Sunday theme suggested in the American Education Week program. A 
special outside speaker is obtained for this service, to which the public is 
cordially invited. The churches all cooperate and the County Ministerium, 
the parent-teachers association, the American Legion, and the county teach- 
ers association all help in sponsoring the Sunday observance. 

The theme ‘Education for Victory” was used for the week November 
7-13, 1943." The citizens were led to realize that the schools are making an 
indispensable contribution to the nation’s war program. A twenty-foot 
banner carrying the words, ‘““American Education Week,” was displayed 
actoss the town square of the county seat during the entire week, which 
helped develop a countywide consciousness of the program being observed. 
A special movie short was run in the local theater that did much toward 
arousing a large degree of community interest. 

During the week, schools had radios tuned in for programs that were 
sponsored by state and national organizations, namely: the state department 
of education, the American Legion, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the National Education Association. 

In recognition of Armistice Day, which is also observed during this week, 
all schools within a convenient area, led by a combined countywide school 
band, joined in a general school parade, displayed their posters and ban- 
ners, and assembled at the foot of the county memorial and with appro- 
priate speaking and ceremonies gave recognition to the anniversary. 


* For 1945 the American Education Week observance on November 11-17 is on the theme ‘‘Education 
To Promote the General Welfare.”’ , 


Mr. Widmyer is principal of the elementary school in Berkeley Springs, West Virginia. 
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Visiting of schools by parents and by other adults of the community js 
emphasized in many ways during the week. The county superintendent of 
schools, the high-school principals, and the elementary-school principals 
work together in developing a coordinated program whereby as large a 
number as possible of the citizens will visit the schools and learn how the 
system operates. 

Each separate school in our system, at some time during this week, con- 
ducts a program stressing some topic or all themes for the week. In some 
of the larger schools the students assemble each day to sponsor a program 
on the theme for that day. Many patrons who would not otherwise visit 
the schools come to enjoy these programs. They learn how the school 
awakens ideals and aspirations, they find how the children develop funda- 
mental skills by observing the classroom teaching, and they see more clearly 
how an education frees the mind from the bonds of ignorance. 

Patrons enjoy the forums of free discussion. They are inspired by the 
arts produced by their children and they better understand how the Morgan 
County schools are servants to a free, intelligent, democratic people. In the 
schools much enthusiasm is shown among the pupils by trying to have their 
room represented by the largest number of visitors. Many rooms had as 
many as seventy or eighty adults present during this week. 

Each teacher integrated his work into the themes for each day. Schools 
worked out entire units and presented them some time during this week. 
Outside speakers were invited to contribute. Posters were made with some 
or al! of the themes in mind. A photographer took pictures of many of the 
activities. Pictures and news stories were used in three daily newspapers. 

American Education Week thus has become an established tradition in 
the yearly program of the entire community. The various groups that par 
ticipate in the planning and carrying out of the plans are gaining a better 
understanding of the purposes and services of the schools and are learning 
to use many different channels of interpretation in taking the message to 
the people. 
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Community Opinions on the School Program 


Wilbur A. Yauch 
hs faculty of Roose- 


velt School, after several years of intensive study of changes required to 
meet more effectively the needs and interests of children, inaugurated a 
school program which differed rather radically from that to which the 
parents were accustomed. The resultant wave of criticism was greater than 
had been expected, in view of the many attempts made to acquaint the 
parents with the proposed changes before they were made. Statements of 
vigorous disapproval were frequently heard by the teachers. 

The principal took up the matter with the parent-teacher association, 
asking them frankly what the members would suggest as the proper course 
of action. It was agreed that neither the parents nor the teachers were 
adequately informed of the extent of disapproval. It was decided that this 
information was vitally needed before any effective course of action could 
be determined. Out of this preliminary discussion, together with further 
discussions in faculty meetings, the procedure described below emerged. 
It was entirely the result of cooperative action between parents and teachers, 
terminating in the possession of a set of facts which were important to 
know. But more important, the activity resulted in a mutual respect be- 
tween teachers and parents which emerged from a possession of the facts. 


Making the Survey 


A committee of twenty-five mothers was selected from the PTA to work 
as a survey staff. The committee agreed that the only sensible method of 
finding out what the members of the community thought about the school 
was to ask them. This entailed the use of some form of questionnaire. The 
committee appreciated the inadequacy of written questionnaires sent out to 
the members of the community, but they felt that if they had a written 
guide for their work, they could individually interview all parents, and 
thereby attain results which would more closely approximate the actual 
state of affairs. Thus, the committee listed twelve areas of the school’s 
Program on which they would like public reactions. These areas were 
stated in the form of questions, allowing the interviewed a choice of an- 


Mr. Yauch, formerly principal of the Roosevelt School, Euclid, Ohio, is now visiting lec- 
turer in education, College of Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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swering in the affirmative, negative, or registering no opinion. After cop. 
siderable revision, both by the committee and the teachers, twelve ques- 
tions were agreed upon for the interview blanks. 

The survey committee members were instructed in the proper technics 
for interviewing. Spaces were provided on the blank form between each 
question, so that if the parent wished to amplify his answer it could be 
recorded. The committee members were cautioned against making any 
statements which might influence the parent’s response. This was particu- 
larly hard to do. Many interviewers reported that parents would try to 
discover their attitude before committing themselves. 

Then followed a long and arduous campaign by the twenty-five mothers, 
ringing doorbells, talking with family representatives of nearly every home 
in the school district. Every house in the school district was canvassed, 
whether or not the family had children in the school. This represented 
nearly 500 home visits, or twenty visits for each member of the committee, 


What the Survey Revealed 


When the interviewing was completed the forms were returned to the 
school and tabulated. The replies are summarized in Table 1. 

The most striking results of the survey were, first, the very large majoti- 
ties which showed satisfaction and approval of the school program, and 
second, the evidence that the parents of children in the school—those best 
informed about what was actually going on—were better satisfied with the 
school program than those whose opinions were based on hearsay. For 
example, when replies from patrons of the Roosevelt School and nom 
patrons were combined, a large majority, 69.4 percent, voted that they 
believed the teachers and principal were honestly interested in the best 
welfare of children; only 2.2 percent took the opposite point of view, and 
28.4 percent had no opinion. When the replies of the patrons alone wet 
considered, however, the favorable vote rose to 84.1 percent. 

Question 4 was negatively stated, so that a reply of ‘Yes’ was an & 
pression of the belief that “‘the school is too much interested in activities 
for children which are not really very important.” Twenty-eight percent of 
the parents stated this opinion. The question was meant to measure the 
acceptance or rejection for the many concrete experiences given children 
in the regular class program. But because parents see this program in action 
only during the weekly assembly periods, at which time the children 
demonstrate the results of the work in their classrooms, they naturally 
tended to misinterpret the functional place of these activities in the clas 
room. Many parents commented: ‘Too many plays,” ‘’Too much playing” 
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TABLE 1--COMMUNITY RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ABOUT THE 


SCHOOL PROGRAM 








Replies from all fami- 
lies; percent of those 


Replies from families 


with children in Roose- 
velt School; percent of 











Questions asked voting: those voting: 
No No 
Yes No opinion Yes No_ opinion 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Do you think the teachers and prin- 
cipal are honestly interested in the 
best welfare of children? ........ 69.4 2.2 28.4 84.1 2.2 13.7 
2. Do you think the teachers know 
aS ae FU ee ed S58 70.9 ye 26.9 80.6 3,3 16.1 
3. Does the program of studies offer 
enough different kinds of learning 
so that the children receive a well- 
rounded education? ............- 64.2 5.6 30.2 78.2 6.7 15.1 
4. Do you think the school is too much 
interested in activities for children 
which are not really very im- 
EE ata. 4. 5 > 50h Swat bis ahaha 28.0 38.8 33.2 34.0 44.4 21.6 
5. Does the school pay enough at- 
tention to good discipline? ..... 62.4 13.9 23.7 67.4 17.4 15.2 
6. Is the school doing a good job in 
teaching the fundamentals? ...... 59.6 15.4 25.0 70.9 18.7 10.4 
7. Are the teachers developing good 
health and safety habits? ......... 80.2 2.6 17.2 90.0 2.2 7.8 
8. Are the children learning to get 
I EE RN ae 76.1 2.9 21.0 85.6 3.3 11.1 
9. Do you think the school is helping 
children to develop many worth- 
While interests? .......0.ccceeee- 76.0 1.5 22.5 85.6 1.1 13.3 
10. Do you think the teachers work 
well together with parents in the 
interests of children? ............ 71.2 8 28.1 88.7 6 10.7 
11. Do you think the school shoula 
have a program which is: 
EE ee 47.5 51.4 | 
EE «ou an anene eeunes 6.8 25.9 7.3 £75 
AONE 6 occccue abide 19.8 24.0 J 
12, Does the report card tell you what 
you want to know about your 
Me sb WMS 59.9 84 317 76.1 100 13.9 
Average for all questions (except 
69.0 $5 25.5 80.7 6.6 12.7 


No. 4 and No. 11) .......... 








On all but two of the questions, an answer of “Yes” was a vote of 
confidence, and a “No” was a vote of dissatisfaction. The highest degree 
of disapproval recorded on any of these ten items was on the question, ‘‘Is 
the school doing a good job in teaching the fundamentals?” To this ques- 
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tion, 18.7 percent of the parents said “‘No.’” Almost as many voted in 
answer to question 5 that the schools were not paying enough attention to 
good discipline. On six of the ten questions, however, less than 5 percent 
of the parents voted “No”; and more than 80 percent expressed approval 
by answering ‘‘Yes.” 

The fact that so few of the parents are opposed to the program might 
be interpreted to mean that there is no serious opposition to the programy 
but that, like all minority groups, the dissatisfied make up in the intensi 
of their criticism for what they lack in numbers. These results pro 
differ very little from what would be found in any school community, 

The high percentage of those who have children in the school and 
have no opinion is cause for concern. Evidently, too many of the par 
are not thoughtfully concerned about the program of education given 
their children. This surely indicates a need for an intensified program 
parent education. 








Significance for the School Program 


When the final tabulations were completed, the facts were mimeall 
gtaphed and submitted to all interested parents and to the teachers. It is 
possible to draw some conclusions from this experience which may have 
value for others: 

1. Opposition to a school program may be more fancied than real. 

2. A vociferous minority will often give a false impression of the true 
state of community attitudes. 

3. When parents and teachers are more accurately informed of the true 
attitudes of the community, they are more willing to continue with the 
existing program. 

4. Specific analysis of the results may reveal areas in which the faculty 
has a job to do: either to change the program to conform more closely with 
what the parents want, or to institute a more intensive parent program to 
appraise them of the value of what is being done. 

5. The use of factual investigation, cooperatively planned and executed, 
creates an attitude of mutual respect in both parents and teachers. 

6. Parents are willing to work for the school, and are willing to spend a 
great deal of time to help the school in bringing the school and community 
closer together. 

7. Parents in general are more wholeheartedly in favor of modern edu- 
cation than one would suppose from reading the public criticisms directed 
at the schools. 
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Part Four 
MEETING NEW COMMUNITY NEEDS 





Child care center, public schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


... “The need for new and improved social services and 
better standards of living in many American communities 
places special obligations on education.” 


Teachers’ Institutes Work on Community 
Problems 


Margaret a . 


| N Stanislaus County 
the teachers’ institute is no longer a series of lectures. Teachers, adminis 
trators, and people from the community outside of the school staff havea 
voice in the planning and are participants in the program. Three recent in- 
stitutes have dealt with the solution of problems in which both school and 
community have vital responsibilities. 


Youth Placement 


The first institute on a community problem was held in the latter partot 
the depression period when teachers and civic leaders discussed youth 
placement and the necessary guidance and training of youth for such 
placement. The heads of industrial and agricultural concerns told of ‘the 
resources for employment and the training desired, and the school people 
told of their facilities for training, placement, and school guidance. Many 
teachers were unaware of the possibilities for employment and did not 
know the personnel controlling the labor of the community. Employers and 
teachers established cordial relations that have grown continually and bene 
ficially thru the years. : 


The Schools in the Community's War Effort 


The war brought an entire reversal of the relationship of youth to m 
dustry. No longer did young people face unemployment. Instead, industy 
and agriculture were so in need of workers that youth needed protection 
from excessive hours and strain. The community demanded leadership and 
cooperation from teachers. So, to broaden school-community understan¢ 
ing, a committee of teachers and county leaders met in the county super 
intendent’s office and planned a day’s symposium on schools and the wat 
effort. The symposium personnel included: two school trustees, an elemet- 
tary district superintendent, manager of a large ranch, county farm advisor, 
a high-school principal, a high-school counselor, county supervisor of child 
welfare and attendance, secretary of the cannery workers’ union, secretafy 


Mrs. Annear is superintendent of Stanislaus County Schools, Modesto, California. 
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of the United States Employment Service, city and county health officer, 
owner of a large fruit buying and dehydrating plant, a prominent rancher, 
executive secretary of the welfare department, and a city-school placement 
coordinator. Topics for discussion were: (1) What are the specific contri- 
butions the schools are making and can make to the war effort? (2) How 
is the war effort influencing or modifying the schools? (3) What changes 
does the community expect in the purposes, organization, teaching methods, 
and administration of the public schools in this war effort? (4) How should 


Photograph by Rebecca Snyder, Washington, D.C. 
... “The teacher . . . coordinates his efforts with those of all agencies 
working for the development of community life. He takes his part 
as a citizen in promoting the common welfare.” 


the community view the purposes and organization of the schools of the 
future? 


Again, the institute gave opportunity for teachers to become acquainted 
with leaders in many community services and industries. These laymen 
were assured of the cooperation of the school as an institution. They were 
convinced of the futility and shortsightedness of limiting the school year 
to relieve labor shortage and also were made aware of the necessity for 
protecting youth from overlong hours and lack of supervision. 


Cooperation in Youth Guidance 


A third major problem which the schools considered with the com- 
munity, thru a teachers’ institute, was that of preservation of youth from 
disintegrating forces due to the war, which might lead to juvenile delin- 
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quency. A positive and constructive attitude toward the topic was taken, 
Teachers and a group of county leaders who take responsibility for youth 
guidance met and planned a panel discussion on ‘The Mobilization of 
Community Resources in the Interest of Children and Youth.” 

At the morning session of the institute the following questions were 
discussed: (1) What is the youth problem in our community? (2) What are 
the resources of the community in my field? (3) What resources are needed, 
and what resources can be provided? (4) How can we move from the area 
of discussion into the field of action? The panel participants were the 
president of the district parent-teacher association, president of the minis- 
terial association, probation officer, state assemblyman of this district, 
school physician, city recreation director, a teacher, a high-school trustee, 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce, a member of the Community 
Chest, chairman of the California Youth Authority, Modesto City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, a supervisor of education for home and family life, 
chairman of the county board of supervisors, and executive secretary of the 
county welfare department (leader of the panel). 

Prior to the day of the institute a committee of the panel had drafted a 
set of recommendations on procedures to meet the needs of the youth in 
the community. Following the morning's discussion the panel met at lunch 
and gave the finishing touches to its report. 

These proposals were the subject of audience discussion at the afternoon 
meeting. The discussion leader was the state assemblyman. Schools were 
complimented on the work done for youth. Recommendations were made 
that a trained psychiatrist be employed for the guidance department of the 
school; that more adult education be made available on the rehabilitation 
and maintenance of good home life; that churches should take more active 
civic responsibility in the election of competent officials who have youth 
responsibilities; and that municipal agencies should maintain recreational 
facilities. 

A coordinating council for all interested in the problems of youth has 
been formed as the result of this institute. Youths who are officers in theit 
own organizations are asked to meet with the council to work on problems 
of recreation and prevention of delinquency. 

These institutes have brought the school personnel into its true place in 
the city and county as one of the significant influences in the community, 
along with industry, labor, municipal government, service clubs, and wel- 
fare agencies. 
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Taking Christmas Cheer to Community 
Chest Agencies 


Opal Bumgarner 











4 ACH year the sixth- 
grade children of Edison School make Christmas visits to two Community 
Chest agencies in our district—the Old Ladies’ Home and the Adult Blind 
Home. Usually half go to each home. It is a contact that provides an edu- 
cational value and a worthwhile community relationship. 

Years ago these visits started with a musical program given by a vested 
choir. As more children desired to participate than the choir could accom- 
modate, and as it seemed worthwhile to give more children such an op- 
portunity for musical expression and the experience of preparing to give 
joy to others, the program changed until now it offers several opportunities 
and differs from year to year. 

The material to be used on the programs is carefully evaluated by the 
children themselves, to meet three tests: (1) Will the material be pleasing 
to the audience? (2) Will the songs convey the happiness and good wishes 
the children desire to be expressed? (3) Is the material such as can be 
creditably done by the group? The boys and girls discover that the song 
material falls into two classes: old and familiar carols which the audience 
enjoys singing with the group, and the lovely less known carols which have 
beautiful harmony as well as melody. 

Instrumental numbers add interest to the programs and give children 
who take individual music lessons an incentive to practice and an oppor- 
tunity for public performance. Music is a social art; it was meant to be 
played by someone for someone. Few children are content to go on studying 
indefinitely, without sharing the results of their work. A sextet of clarinets, 
a brass choir, a quartet of violins, or a solo by a less common instrument, 
such as the flute, give this opportunity. 

There are some children for whom music is not the best medium of 
expression. Choral reading gives opportunity to participate. Such beautiful 
poems as, “Everywhere, Everywhere Christmas Tonight,” and ‘The Quest 
Fternal,” are used and enjoyed by both performers and listeners. 

The keynote of a good music education program is to provide every 





Miss Bumgarner teaches music at the Edison School, Denver, Colorado. 
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child with a worthwhile musical experience. This aim is realized in these 
visits, The children often say, “I wish we could go’back soon,” or “It was 
fun to watch the happiness in their faces.” After his visit to the Adult 
Blind Home one child told his mother we should be so glad that we can see, 

Greeting cards have been made a part of the experience. Making the 
cards gives the children a further opportunity to share and gives scope for 
originality in oral and artistic expression. For the old ladies, the cards may 
be decorated with block prints, cut paper, crayon, or paint. In preparing 
cards for the blind, the children learned that the blind can feel and enjoy 
raised decorations. They also learned that one of the first questions asked 
was, ‘““What color is it?”’ The decoration of these cards was made of felt or 
heavy paper, bright and colorful. 

Thru the initiative of the art teacher and the courtesy of the Red Cross, a 
teacher of Braille visited the school and loaned us a guide slate and stylus 
for the children. She taught them the form which said ‘Merry Christmas.” 
Some 160 children had the opportunity to tap this out in Braille. This 
activity received commendation from citizens interested in the blind, who 
would not otherwise have known of our school. 

Residents of these homes look forward to the annual visit of the children, 
One of the old ladies said, “It brings back memories of our own boys and 
girls.” They and the citizens interested in their welfare have a feeling for 
our school that could not exist were it not for this contact. The children 
also have an appreciation for the Community Chest that they might not 
have, were it not for this personal service. This activity is an example of 
what Mursell referred to in saying: 

The school and the community should always be thought of as maintaining 4 


mutual relationship, An obligation of the schools is to make whatever constructive 
contributions they can to the enrichment of community life.* 


Urged on.by the interest of the children, parents have visited these agen- 
cies and have become better acquainted with their work. As a result a 
stronger bond of appreciation and cooperation has been established in the 
community. There has come an awareness of a responsibility that is bene- 
ficial to the parents, because as expressed by one parent, “It gives a fuller 
picture of the duties of a good citizen”; it has been beneficial to the mem 
bers of the agencies, because it gives them a better feeling of security to have 
the interest and goodwill of the community in which they exist. Surely 
the children have done much to aid in this fine relationship. 


1 Mursell, James L. Music in American Schools, New York: Silver, Burdette and Co., 1943. p. 298-99. 
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Adult Education Program 


MR. Clark 


he 
‘Or C.. OMMUNITY adult 


ay education helps to build a friendly attitude toward public schools. By mak- 





ng ing it possible for adults to continue their education, using the same class- 
oy rooms as their sons and daughters, a friendly spirit is fostered. The Sac City 
ed § Community Adult Education School has grown and developed from year to 
of year to meet the needs of the group enrolled. It has adopted new policies 
and discarded others but it has maintained the underlying principles of 
, a democracy. Today the enrolment of the school is approximately 500 mem- 
lus bers, divided about equally among the four groups which comprise the 
i organization: farm men, farm women, town men, and town women. 
his Meetings are held once a week for a period of ten weeks from the middle 
ho of November until February. Classes last one hour and a half on the five 
regular nights, and one hour and fifteen minutes on the five forum nights, 
en with one hour in addition for the forum. 
ind The entire adult school is financed by a membership fee of $1.25 per 
for year. This fee enables each member to attend class meeting and forums, and 
ren the adult school program at the close of the term. This fund covers all ex- 
not penses, including the forum speakers who are the only outside talent used 
of in the school. 


The adult education program is definitely a part of the public-school 
ga system. The people of the community, the board of education, and the 


tive school administration are proud that the school facilities can be used for 
the education of people from five to eighty years of age. 
en: Possibly the outstanding factor of the community school is its demo- 
. A cratic organization. The farm men, farm women, town men, and town 
the women each elect a council of ten. These group councils act as a policy- 
Ne forming body. The forty council members are each responsible for the 
llet enrolment of at least nine other night-school members. Thus, the farm 
ef women’s council attends to the enrolment of ninety additional farm women. 
ave This procedure is followed by council members from farm men, town 
rely women, and town men. The remaining places are filled thru the high- 


school principal’s office, up to the enrolment maximum of about 500. The 
chairmen of the four councils, with the superintendent of schools, principal 


18-99. 


Mr. Clark is superintendent of the Sac City Public Schools, Sac City, Iowa. 
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of the high school, treasurer, vocational agriculture instructor, and an as. 
sistant in instruction, comprise the governing body of the school, known as 
the adult education council. This council is a general advisory group and is 
charged with the responsibility of administering the program. 

All teachers and leaders of special courses, as well as members of the 
four councils, serve without pay. Most of the instructors are people with 
special abilities or talents, living in the community. They volunteer their 
services or are enlisted at the request of the director. 

The type of instruction, classes offered, and subjectmatter covered are 
determined by the expressed interests of the group. The fact that there are 
vast differences in their educational backgrounds seems to make little dif- 
ference. 

A new feature is a nursery school. This plan was adopted so that mothers 
could be free to attend the school. An adult supervisor, with the help of 
several high-school girls directs the children in specialized play in the 
kindergarten department. 

In 1943-44 a class for farm men, taught by the vocational agriculture 
instructor, studied soil management. At the first meeting they discussed 
1944 production programs. This was followed by a farm survey, studying 
of crop system, crop methods, fertilizers, soil types, soybeans, and land as 
an investment. 

Contemporary affairs, led by the local high-school social studies in- 
structor, aroused much interest. The aim of the course was to study and 
exchange points of view on those basic political, social, and economic cut- 
rent events which are affecting the thought and action of our time. 

Physical fitness attracted a large group. This class was designed to give 
the individual the opportunity to improve his physical condition. Special 
conditioning exercises were given one-half of the period while the te 
mainder was devoted to recreational activities such as volleyball, basketball, 
badminton, handball, swimming, and tumbling. 

A new course offered for the first time this year was choral reading. This 
course was taught by the local speech and instrumental music instructors. 
Members of the choral-reading class participated in group interpretation of 
literature for sheer enjoyment. It is hoped that the reading will encourage 
improvement in voice quality, time phrasing, and in the expression of dif- 
ferent emotions and moods. 

A course in industrial arts was adapted to meet the interests and abili- 
ties of those who enrolled. Business law, taught by a local attorney, offered 
these topics for major consideration: nature of law, courts of justice, legal 
persons, criminal law, civil law, family law, and income taxes. A course if 
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creative art was offered providing a place for the individual to express him- 
self in designing and painting. Other classes include clothing problems 
of the homemaker, in which discussions were held on buying practices, 
testing fabrics, styles, ways to change patterns, care and renovation of 
clothing, and construction practices. A course in home nursing was taught 
by a local registered nurse. Typewriting was offered by one of the local 
high-school commercial instructors. This course and a refresher course in 
shorthand were designed to help those who wished to develop sufficient 
skill for their personal use and to refresh those who have had some training. 

In 1943-44 forums were conducted on such topics as: What Do We 
Fight For?; China’s Postwar Reconstruction; Problems of the Peace; and 
America and the Four-Front War. Speakers were brought in to lead these 
forums. Much discussion followed each talk in the regular question period. 

At the close of each year, certificates of attendance are given to all who 
were present at eight or more meetings. Gold keys are awarded for five 
years’ perfect attendance. There have been fifty-two five-year awards pre- 
sented. Ten people have earned the ten-year perfect attendance award, and 
five people have had perfect attendance during the entire thirteen years of 
the Sac City Adult School. 

Thru the years the adult education program has played an important 
part in the development of the community in these ways: 

1. It has brought about splendid town-country relationships. 

2. It has given adults an opportunity to continue their education. 

3. It has brought information and the arts, not always available, to a 
rural community. 

4. It has developed a keen appreciation of the local public schools, thru 
the service of local people as instructors. 

5. It has tended to produce a more friendly attitude on the part of the 
public toward changes in the school program. 

6. It has developed an intense interest in the problems that confront our 
democracy and has stimulated people to action with respect to a number of 
these problems. 


The War Builds a Neighborhood School 
Mary pene 


()... outcome of the 


war in many communities will be the development of a closer relationship 
between the school and the community. Wartime obligations of the com- 
munity could be met only by the cooperation of groups already organized. 
Community leaders were glad to turn to the schools for help and the schools 
have been eager to serve. This has been a profitable experience for all. It is 
making the adults as much at home in the school buildings as the children. 
If teachers and parents are to achieve the aims of education they cannot live 
in isolation but must plan a closely knit relationship of service for their 
children and for the community. 

The John Palmer School, located actoss the creek from the main part of 
the city, serves a small community that is quite unified in itself. For the 
most part it is made up of hardworking people, a goodly proportion of 
whom are Ukrainians, Russians, or Poles, while others are old residents 
with Anglo-Saxon background. 

Rationing was the first major demand of the war on the school. To carry 
out the details of rationing required more work than our teachers could 
handle alone. The women of the community joined with the faculty in con- 
ducting this program. All worked diligently but found time to chat and 
get better acquainted. Some were mothers of school children, whom the 
teachers already knew, some had been strangers. This period of working 
together paved the way for many cooperative activities undertaken later. 


School Lunchroom 


The medical examinations given during the principal's first year at the 
school showed that many children were underweight. The high percentage f 
of underweight children seemed alarming. An effort was made, with but 
little success, to determine the cause of the high percentage of underweight. 
Children from homes of average income and poor income were found on 
the list. At this point it was decided to call in the women of the cof 
munity and present the problem to them, The war was making everyone 
conscious of food and its part in building healthy bodies, but at that time 


Miss Dennison was formerly viceprincipal of the John Palmer School, Wéilmingtos, 
Delaware; she is now principal of the George Gray School in the same city. 
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few had recognized community or federal responsibility for nutrition. The 
outcome of several meetings was to set up a lunchroom in the school where 
none had been before. It was to be primarily for underweight children. 

There were three problems: how to get the food, how to have it pre- 
pared, and how to get it served. The school is small and the faculty was 
already overtaxed with duties. Again the community was called upon. The 
American Legion and Auxiliary agreed thru the use of government- 
supplied surplus commodities to cook the food each day. The Red Cross 
motor corps arranged to transport this food from the Legion kitchen to 
school. Mothers in the neighborhood set up a schedule of volunteer service 
to help the children set the tables and serve the lunch. 

This was a good beginning. Everybody was eager to see what the result 
in increased weight might be. Some of the mothers felt that the lunch was 
very important but that better diet in the homes was also essential, for 
permanent progress. As a result of this suggestion the services of the state 
nutritionist were secured. She came to the school for the next few weeks 
for meetings with interested mothers, helping them to a better knowledge 
of nutrition and foods containing the elements necessary for a good dict. 

Definite improvement in the children’s nutritional status was shown as a 
result of the lunchroom program. In September before the lunchroom was 
opened, 27.2 percent of the children were 10 percent or more under- 
weight. By the next September, this proportion was reduced to only 18.6 
percent. : 

As a result of the interest created thru these efforts of parents, Legion, 
Red Cross, and school, the board of education installed a small cafeteria. 
This is now operated with aid from federal funds. The food is cooked at a 
larger school and transported to this school, which is now equipped with 
a steam table and an attractive dining room. 

The informal meetings held in planning for the school lunch program 
led into the organization of first a mother’s club and later a parent-teacher 
association. 


Recreation for Young and Old 


The hard work of these people from the community deserved to be 
balanced with some fun. Square dances were held in our gymnasium for 
the community. And what fun everybody had! Grandmother and grand- 
father stepped it off with as much gusto as the younger ones. Such dances 
are held frequently by the PTA. 

During the winter months two activities have been carried on in the 
school by interested groups. Two nights each week the bigger boys of 
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junior high or senior high-school age attended the school for a period of 
recreation. This group was under volunteer leadership of members of the 
Optimist Club, associated with the YMCA. These men, many of whom 
are highly trained, supplied for the boys an opportunity to play basketball 
and to participate in all kinds of gymnastics as well as quiet games. When 
spring came on the group went out of doors to enjoy their activities. 

For the girls a similar program of after-school athletics was set up by a 
trained group from the upper class of the senior high school, known as the 
Leader Corps. 


Summer playground, public schools, Freeport, New York 
..+ “Let the public elementary school ... become a school of social 
action—meeting the needs of children, serving the home, building 
health, fostering wholesome recreation, recognizing civic needs, stimu- 
lating creative activity.” 


The chance to engage in physical activities meant much to these chil- 
dren who receive little guidance in their homes for developing interests of 
hobbies. But school closes in June not to open until September. All sum- 
mer the children of the neighborhood are ordinarily left with much time on 
their hands and are handicapped in filling that time by lack of worthwhile 
interests. What program could be provided to help these children develop 
more interests and to spend a valuable summer? Holiday experiences were 
limited by lack of transportation. Many mothers were working. What could 
be done for the several hundred neighborhood children during vacation’ 

Again advice was sought from the parents. Would they welcome 4 
summer day-camp program? The answer was a unanimous “Yes.” Fof 
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six weeks the school was open from 9:00 A.M. until 4:00 P.M. and the 
school grounds were kept open until dark to provide the best program 
available for the money and leadership at hand. 

The camp was organized under the board of education with paid leaders. 
In addition to the paid workers—the director and two full-time and two 
part-time workers—there were five girls of high-school age, volunteers, 
who helped with the younger children in the play activities. Many of the 
junior high-school boys and girls who attended the camp became te- 
sponsible helpers also. Mothers came in to see the program, to judge the 
pet shows, to go on the boat rides, and the like, but were unable to give 
much regular time. Their moral support was felt, however, in a great 
many ways. 

The camp program included group activities: singing, dramatics, pic- 
nics, all-day boat rides, and a pet show. The whole camp visited the art 
museum and went to a wooded park section for lunch and games. Group 
activities were provided for varying interests such as art work, modeling, 
and woodwork. A school paper was published. For the younger children 
there was storytelling. Some of the children were interested in science. 
The library was available for use at all times. A physical activity program 
was carried on for those who enjoyed organized games. A baseball league, 
soft ball games, and a variety of tournaments were organized. Playground 
equipment was scarce, but we enjoyed what was available. One of the 
fathers in the community made swings which were always in use. 

While regular attendance was encouraged it was not required. When 
the bigger boys wanted to go swimming, they went. The little children 
were taken to the firehouse where friendly firemen turned the hose on them. 
They thoroly enjoyed cooling off under these torrents of water. 

Such camps were carried on in a number of school centers in the city. 
Also several hundred children went to organized farm camps in the state 
where, under school-provided supervision, they helped the farmers cut 
asparagus, pick strawberries, apples, and other fruits and vegetables. They 
were paid for these services and had a wonderful experience. 

At the opening of the fall season the judge of the juvenile court reported 
that delinquency had declined during the summer. The community felt this 
was directly due to the program that had been provided for the youth of 
the city. 

Because of the participation of parents and other adults in school affairs 
and because of their worthy contribution of service to the school the 
dividing line between school and the community is disappearing. 





The School Newspaper-A Community Project 
Mabel Jorgensen 


\ \ HEN our school 


newspaper was first started in September 1941, it was only an experiment. 
_ There was no newspaper in our town of 400 to 500 people and since our 
school has always been a center of community activity, it was logical for it 
to assume the responsibility for publishing a paper. Besides, we owned the 
only mimeograph in town! 

The need for the paper was explained to the seventh- and eighth-grade 
class, and the response was immediate and enthusiastic. They discussed 
the sections to include in the paper, and arrived at the following: 

News Jokes 

Girls’ Sports Ice Box (complaints) 
Boys’ Sports Want Ads 

Comics (original) Lost and Found 
Announcements Radio 

Questions and Answers 


The class elected an editor and staff members to serve as chairmen of com- 
mittees for each of the sections. The editor selected his own assistant. Those 
who were not elected on the editorial staff chose the committee on which 
they preferred to work. 

Next came the choosing of a name for the paper. The class finally 
selected The Desert Crier as most appropriate for our location. A heading 
was then designed and a stencil cut for the heading only. Enough first 
sheets, carrying the heading, were run off for the entire year. 

Before beginning to write for the paper, we made a study of headlines 
and discussed the characteristics of interesting articles. Full of enthusiasm, 
the class then went to work on their first issue. If more than one person 
wrote about the same thing, the best story was used, or the editor combined 
the two, using the best from each. 

The news editor checked up on town events and made certain that some- 
one on his committee wrote up each one. The announcements editor intet- 
viewed the Sunday school superintendent and the presidents of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the parent-teacher association, the Firemen’s Club, and 
other organizations for dates of coming events. We also put a box at the 


Mrs. Jorgensen is principal of the Kettleman City School, Kettleman City, California. 
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post office for The Desert Crier items, but to date it has rarely been used. 
You cannot publish a paper on reports provided voluntarily; you have to 
go out and get the news. 

The school secretary typed our stencils for us, and from the first issue 
the paper was eagerly read each week by everyone in the community. If 
we missed an issue or two, violent protests were sounded all over town. 


The Service Edition 


Then came Pearl Harbor, and one by one the younger men were called 
into the armed forces. In January of 1943 the Chamber of Commerce asked 
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FIGURE 2. MASTHEAD FOR THE DESERT CRIER, KETTLEMAN 
CITY, CALIFORNIA 


if they might send copies of The Desert Crier to the men in service, offering 
to pay the cost of mailing. We accepted, with the proviso that the Chamber 
of Commerce appoint a committee to help with the town news, especially 
items in which the servicemen would be most interested. This was done, 
and in February 1943, we issued the first service edition of The Desert 
Crier. It has become a regular monthly eight-page publication, while the 
usual four-page edition continues on a weekly basis. 

The service edition is divided into three sections: service news, home 
news, and school news. In the service news once every quarter we print 
the addresses of all the local servicemen and in each succeeding issue any 
changes of address that have occurred. This feature has been especially ap- 
preciated. Many of the *servicemen have struck up correspondence with 
each other thru the help of The Desert Crier. 

Dozens of letters of thanks have come from the servicemen and from 
former residents of Kettleman City. They say it is like getting letters from 
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home. Each issue contains excerpts from the letters we receive; this too 
has been greatly appreciated. 


Plan of Distribution 


At first the mailing list was limited to former school employees’ and 
servicemen, but so many requests came from other former residents who 
had seen copies that the demand had to be met. The school could not 

afford to send so many copies free so it was decided to set a yearly rate of 
| sixty cents to cover the cost of paper and mailing. There is now a mailing 
list of nearly 100, half of whom are servicemen. Names on the mailing list 
are kept in an alphabetical card file; as changes of address come in, a new 
card is made and the old one destroyed. This has been found to be more 
satisfactory than any other system we have tried. 


Summary of Achievements 


Much perseverance and effort are required to publish a paper week after 
week, month after month, and year after year, but it reaps high dividends. 
These are some of the achievements of The Desert Crier: 

1. It has been a powerful influence in molding a fine community spirit. 

2. It has won for the school many good friends, and it has brought school 
and community together. There is no better way to establish mutual under- 


standing than by working together for a common purpose. 

3. It has, thru the medium of the service edition, been a small contribu- 
tion to the morale of the local boys in service. 

4. It has been a challenge to our students, and has furnished strong mo- 
tivation for written composition. 

5. It has made our students feel that they are an integral part of the 
community and that they can contribute something worthwhile. 





A School Works for Better Housing 
Helen juneman 


Bi the banner 


of child welfare the school sometimes can enter where other agencies may 
hesitate to tread. Such an opportunity for service to children and their par- 
ents opened itself to the Grace Henderson School of Needles, California. 
Most of its pupils came from a physical environment which had been 
growing steadily worse for the past four years until it had become a great 
menace to health. 

Since the construction of Boulder and Parker Dams by the federal govern- 
ment, the Colorado River has risen and has changed its course so that it is 
now considerably nearer the town of Needles, inundating the lower sections 
of the city and threatening to overflow a levee built some years ago as a 
protection against major floods. During the winter months, the seepage 
around the levee was so great that a flooded condition existed day and night. 
Many homes were completely surrounded by water and many others were 
made uninhabitable. 

The children, instead of playing ball and jumping rope in the vacant 
lots, were playing on makeshift rafts and wading in dirty water. The water 
was particularly bad because the sewer system had been blocked and the 
seeping condition destroyed the slight sanitary protection that had existed. 
Even when the land was dry, the stench was terrific. The only dry place 
was a narrow road built up by the city, and this often was covered with 
water. Naturally these conditions brought on illness and reduced attendance. 
It was easier for children to go out and play than to carry shoes and stock- 
ings to a dry spot and put them on before going to school. The nurse, 
principal, and faculty worked hard and constantly on this problem, but 
to very little effect. 

This part of town is inhabited largely by Mexicans, Negroes, and In- 
dians. Most of the people work for the Santa Fe Railroad, which owns part 
of the land and allows the people to build on it at a five-dollar annual 
rental. While conditions have been getting worse since 1941, these people 
have more or less accepted them because they lacked the initiative and 
ability to make other provisions. 


Miss Juneman is supervising principal of elementary schools, Needles, California. 
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The PTA Goes into Action 


At the first parent-teacher meeting of this year, a visiting supervisor 
spoke to the people in Spanish on the school’s interest in the community 
and the need of school and home working together for the wholesome 
growth of the child. The PTA president, an able young Mexican father, 
led the discussion and encouraged the people to express their opinions, 
When the desire for a better place to live was mentioned it led to many 
_ femarks and a good discussion followed. It was decided that very night to 
appoint a committee to find different locations to which they could move 
and to report back to the group on the possibilities. 

The report of this committee was presented and discussed at the next 
parent-teacher meeting. The group voted on a particular location and 
another committee was appointed to draw up a petition to present to the 
city council requesting the purchase of a certain plot of ground. The peti- 
tion was drawn up with the help of a local attorney and several fathers 
circulated it. 

The city council had been working on the seepage problem for two 
years and while it had made some improvements it ‘had reached the place 
where it felt it would have to give up hoping for outside help and do what 
it could alone. Having reached this stage, it welcomed the interest and sup- 
port of the school and took up the fight again. 

Later another committee was appointed, headed by the PTA president 
and including the superintendent of schools and a member of the city coun- 
cil, to draw up a petition requesting that the governor give the matter his 
consideration. This committee has taken the lead in the continuing activities 
on this project. 

The city council requested the superintendent of schools to call on the 
governor and on various committees and organizations. As a result of 
these conferences the committee decided that federal aid should be sought, 
as the flood conditions had been caused by the federally-constructed dams. 
Eyes were then turned toward Washington. It was decided to send the 
mayor and the superintendent of schools to the capital. But in the mean- 
time many things were being done. 


Washington Is Asked for Help 


Fortunately for Needles, a professional photographer who had been in 
the city as an institute speaker became interested in the living condition of 
these people and offered to take colored motion pictures at cost. . This 
answered a great need for pictures. He took shots of interiors of homes 
with water standing on the floor; outhouses in very unsanitary condition; 
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children, deprived of the privilege of good wholesome play, walking on the 
planks and falling into the water; mud hens gliding about in the standing 
water surrounding the houses. These pictures were taken to Washington 
and did much to tell the story. 

The children and faculty wrote letters to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. The 
children’s letters were very touching as they expressed the hope that their 
brothers, in the service of their country, would not have to return to such 
conditions when they come home. The teachers made a house-to-house 
canvass of the situation to get definite reports on the number of adults and 
children affected. 

The nurse evacuated many families to temporary homes until further 
relief could be had. The school carried on a health program of baths, milk, 
cod liver oil and vitamin tablets. The ‘‘water’’ became a daily topic of 
conversation. 

The committee surveyed and laid out the plot of ground purchased by 
the council. They made plans for a fine, healthful, sanitary community, 
recommending that each home have running water, inside toilet, and a 
shower or tub bath. 


Appropriation Brings Hope for Future 


The mayor and superintendent of schools were sent to Washington and 


were very successful in their appointments. The federal appropriations 
item for 1944-45 for the Colorado River front work and levee system was 
raised from $50,000 to $340,000 in order to make it possible to undertake 
remedial work at Needles. The owners of the homes are to be reimbursed 
for their property, thus making it possible for them to locate elsewhere. 

The school thru the classroom and the PTA hopes to take a very active 
part in the sanitation, health, development, and happiness of this new 
community. It hopes to enlarge its health program to help maintain the 
community standards set up by the committee and thru the school cur- 
ticulum to help these people to become better citizens and to appreciate 
the fact that with every privilege goes a responsibility. 





A Boom City Cares for Its Children 


P Ae B. Katterle 


Bass the war less 


than 3800 children attended the schools of Vancouver, Washington. By 
_ June 1944 there were 13,000. This more-than-tripling of the school popu- 
lation of the city was due largely to the establishment of a large shipyard, 
which operated three shifts a day, seven days a week. Nine thousand of the 
35,000 shipyard employees were women. 

By adding more than fifty new classrooms and placing every elementary 
and junior high school on double sessions, it was possible to provide a 
school program for the 9200 new pupils. But in addition to these major 
expansions of their usual services, the schools developed new programs in 
the care of children and in recreation for youth and adults. These new serv- 
ices, which go beyond the program of the traditional school, all were cen- 
tered in the school, primarily because there was no other agency willing to 
assume the responsibility. Also it was possible for the school district to 
make application to the Federal Works Agency which supplied funds from 
the Lanham Act to finance these additional services. 


Child Service Centers 


The nursery-school program for the small children of working mothers 
and the extended day program for children of school age began as two 
separate services. They have grown together, however, and both types of 
care are now provided by child service centers thruout the city. 

The public schools assumed the supervision of the only nursery school 
in the city, operated by the WPA, on April 1, 1943. This one school in 
the downtown business district enrolled thirty-five children from two to 
six years of age and was open for twelve hours a day, six days a week. By 
June 1944, 1000 preschool children were being enrolled in nine centers, 
some of which were in operation twenty-four hours a day. 

In providing the nursery schools it was the purpose of the school 
authorities to meet the need, wherever located. The shipyards had made 
preliminary plans to apply to the Maritime Commission for funds to build 
and operate a nursery school in or near the shipyards. The Vancouver 
school authorities, however, were able to convince the managerial staff that 


Mr. Katterle is assistant superintendent of schools in Vancouver, Washington. 
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the school district could provide all services required. The school staff 
and the personnel divisions of the industrial plants worked closely together 
in building a program. Preinduction interviews were held with working 
mothers to determine what the women were planning to do with their 
children. House-to-house canvasses in the public housing areas, which 
include approximately 12,000 units, were carried on by teachers. Buildings 
for the nursery schools presented a difficult problem. The housing authority 
helped by making housing units available. An effort has been made to keep 
the schools located thruout the community in places where transportation 
would not be a problem. All centers are on or near main bus lines and 
many are within walking distances of the children’s homes. 


Community Cooperation 


A subcommittee of the Children in Wartime Committee of the Office 
of Civilian Defense was initiated to work in a public relations capacity to 
get the community firmly established behind the nursery-school program. 
The Committee included representatives of the Central Labor Council, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Child Guidance Council, the city council of 
parents and teachers, the Community Chest, the Council of Churches, the 
county-city health department, the county extension service, the county 
welfare department, the housing authority, the Kaiser Company, the public 
schools, the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, the United States Employment 
Service, and the Vancouver Women’s Club. Bulletins were printed for 
circulation in the industrial plants. The first booklet was financed by the 
Central Labor Council; the second by the Community Chest. Members of 
the committee visited service groups and carried information concerning 
the nursery schools back to their own clubs and agencies. A radio program 
was begun to give publicity to the nursery schools and both daily newspapers 
gave full cooperation. 

The problem of personnel was acute at the very outset, but eventually 
teachers experienced in preschool programs were found and given charge 
of the children from two to five years of age. An in-service training pro- 
gtam for the education of personnel in the child service centers was insti- 
tuted promptly. The state department of education made funds available 
for traveling expenses of individuals specialized in nursery training from 
the colleges within the state. Public-school officers carried on an in-service 
training program with the help of these specialists. Then, too, the director 
of the child service center program ‘held weekly staff meetings, which 
proved to be valuable. 
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An Evolvin g Program 


The program of child care has evolved to meet the needs of the mothers 
and children. A small fee is charged—fifty cents a day, with one meal in- 
cluded. For extra meals the fee is fifteen cents for lunch and twenty-five 
cents for dinner. Enrolments were small at the outset until mothers were 
informed as to the services available. The counselors in the personnel 
departments of the shipyards helped to spread the information. They were 
. entirely familiar with all the facilities, having visited each center per- 
sonally. The schools were opened on Sundays, as the shipyards were work- 
ing seven days a week and there was a need for this continuous service, 
Later a number of the centers were opened twenty-four hours a day. This 
schedule met a definite need of mothers working on swing and night shifts 
and the enrolment increased rapidly. Because most parents lived so near the 
school buildings it has been possible for parents working on late shifts to 
leave children thru the night. This gives the child a better night’s sleep 
and gives the parents an opportunity to go home and have their own rest 
before calling for the children. 

It was soon discovered that separate centers for nursery-school children 
and for extended day care of older children were unsatisfactory because 
many families had children in both groups. When plans were developed 
to care for school-age and nursery-school pupils in the same centers the 
enrolment again increased. The child service centers accept children from 
two to fourteen years of age. It is the plan of those in charge that attend- 
ance shall be an educational experience for each child. For those under 
five there is a nursery-school program. A regular kindergarten is provided 
for five-year-olds. Children of school age are taken to school and brought 
back from school by the center, and are provided with activities during 
the hours before and after school that are required by their parents’ work: 
ing schedules. During the summer the school-age children take part in the 
youth recreation program during the day (9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.) and 
are in the child care center during other hours when their parents are 
working. 

A cooperative plan has been worked out with the health department. 
Each child that enters the nursery schools receives a physical examination, 
and is immunized against communicable diseases. The school district pays 
the salaries of two nurses from the health department, who work in the 
nursery schools. 

A popular feature of the child care centers is the self-supporting food 
service center. It makes it possible for busy mothers who work in the 
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industrial plants to buy a main dish ready to serve for the family supper. 
One main hot dish, salad, and dessert can be ordered one day in advance 
and be ready to take out when the mother comes for her children. 


Recreation for Adults and Youth 


A youth recreation program for children of school age, extending thru 
the twelve months of the year, not only serves the purpose of individual 
development but also retards tendencies toward a rise in juvenile delin- 
quency. Having all elementary and junior high schools on a double session 
means that the children are out of school half of each day. This condition, 
and the need for recreational facilities that might be expected when the 
population increases from 25,000 to 100,000 in two years, created an im- 
perative need for recreational services both for young and old. 

To advise the public-school administration and to educate the community 
in the need for recreational services, the Greater Vancouver Recreation 
Commission was formed. This commission has the following membership: 
assistant director of the housing authority; assistant superintendent of 
schools; chairman of the county administration; mayor of the city; personnel 
director of the Aluminum Company; personnel director of the shipyards; 
president of the Central Labor Council; and president of the Playground 
Association. The commission has worked with the City Planning Commis- 
sion in making recreation a permanent part of the community. The city has 
appropriated money for the payment of personnel who are under the 
direct supervision of the public-school administration. The Community 
Chest has allocated certain funds. The state department of education con- 
tributes toward the program and federal funds are allocated from the 
Lanham Act appropriations. Commission representatives have appeared at 
many public meetings, promoting recreation within the community. 

The programs for both adults and youth are within one administrative 
setup. A director and an assistant director of recreation are responsible to 
the general school administration. Supervisors have been employed for 
five fields of recreational service: athletics, music, dancing and social activi- 


ties, arts and crafts, and dramatics. Dozens of activities, from acrobatic 


dancing and art shows to weight-control classes and wrestling, are offered. 
The program has always been considered tentative and any activity may be 
started or stopped at any time. 

It was discovered that adults were more interested in the passive type 
of recreation than the active type. During the season approximately 40,000 
adults witnessed the basketball games organized within the regular adult 
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recreation program; only 500 participated in the games. The adults were 
encouraged to attend athletic events, dramatics, forums, and many other 
activities where there was a spectator situation. 

As in other communities, the “teen-age” club idea appealed to some lay- 
men, on the assumption that such a center would emulate night clubs within 
the area. A finance committee made up of representatives of labor, business, 
and the professions was formed in order to raise funds to operate sucha 
center. The school authorities were not interested, however, in a “coke, 
loaf, and dance” club. They were more interested in a club built around 
constructive activities. Eventually, thru suggestion and advice, the finance 
committee decided that their project should be incorporated in the recrea- 
tion setup carried on by school authorities. Money was provided to buy 
equipment; the schools provided the space, the supervision, and the pro- 
gram for the club. The finance committee was retained for the purpose 


of advising with the school authorities. At the present time the club | 


operates as a center for the teen-agers in the community. A teen-age council 
is in operation and provides administration under the guidance of an adult 
selected by the school authorities. Many recreational activities are incor- 
porated in the program of this teen-age club. It is open every day of the 
week, from 2:15 P.M. until 10:00 P.M. week days, and until 12:00 Satur 
day nights. The center is very popular as shown by the enrolment of 1000 
young people. 

The summer program of youth recreation is provided at seventeen fully 
staffed playground centers. The state pays 50 percent of the cost. Seventy 
percent of the school enrolment participates each day, with no fees charged. 
Activities are varied and complete, including, as a unique feature, play 
schools for children from three to seven years old. 


Schools Have Taken the Lead 


In every phase of the extended program of the Vancouver schools there 
has been cooperative planning and working by the various phases of com 
munity life concerned in meeting the needs that have arisen. The school 
authorities, however, have taken the lead in identifying the educational 
problems that the community could meet best thru educational agencies. 
This assumption of educational leadership in accepting the full scope of the 
school’s responsibilities has met with community approval and has beet 
effective in producing an integrated and comprehensive program. 
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We Care for the Lawns and Gardens 


Dorothy C McLaughlin 
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VERY principal has 
had the same telephone call dozens of times: ‘‘Please ask the children not 
to cross the vacant lot anymore, we are planting a victory garden.” But the 
mere asking and explaining are not enough to make the children remember 
not to cross the garden lot. Such a living situation is a teaching opportunity. 
In a dynamic world everyday living brings challenging situations that in- 
volve problems of human relationships. . 

The Harding School is a six-grade elementary school with an enrolment r 
of 625 pupils and a staff of fifteen teachers, located in a community that is 
unusually cooperative and sympathetic. The school population is drawn 
from middle-class families most of whom are property owners. Because 
the population is comparatively stable there is a good opportunity for help- 
ing the child to understand the world he daily experiences. 

The annual seed sale had just been finished; 3500 packages had been 
purchased. Who bought them? Why? Were we obligated to these folks in 
any way? Was not this an excellent opportunity to render some actual com- 
munity service and at the same time to build some effective citizenship? i 
All 625 children were assembled for the seed sale awards. They discussed 
these questions, and the request that they keep off the vacant lot. 

The school has had room clubs and child-conducted assemblies for a long 
time so the children spoke freely on the problem. It was suggested that we 
elect a garden council of two representatives from each room. This council i 
of thirty pupils, after several meetings, decided on numerous activities that 
would help the neighborhood and also would keep children reminded of i 
their duties as citizens of the community. Five parents, five teachers, and 
two former students now attending the neighboring junior high school 





000 


play 


here 


a were asked to sit in with the council. The elementary children felt that the ; 
a former students of the school should know of the plans, otherwise they a 
a might cross gardens and lawns. { 
the The activities were many. Each teacher made a special effort to have a q 
ia unit on growing things. All children planted or saw planted beans, corn, ql 


and other vegetables and observed the stages of growth. The council visited 
neighborhood yards, gardens, hothouses, and newly seeded lawns. They 


Miss McLaughlin is principal of the Harding School, Hammond, Indiana. 
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reported to the rooms the extent of the gardening in progress and also the 
community’s interest in the desire of the pupils to cooperate. The council 
was also invited to the junior high-school student council to hear the plan- 
ning they were doing. On another visit they took part in a junior high- 
school assembly program on the theme: ‘We Care for the Gardens and 
Lawns.” The council also acted as a clearinghouse for all room ideas, plans, 
and activities. 
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Public schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
...+ “The elementary school .. . projects its program into the life of 


the community and is in turn affected by the dynamics of life in the 
community.” 


A third-grade group planted grass seed along the schoolyard walks 
where it had been worn off. Younger children were invited to watch the 
steps of preparation and execution of the work. A fourth grade made 4 
neighborhood map, fifteen feet by twenty feet, which was hung in the 
school’s main entrance for all to see. A sixth grade with the help of the 
whole school put out a special edition of the school paper. Another sixth 
grade chose their best speakers to talk before several local civic groups 
explaining the children’s interests and aspirations. A fifth-grade class made 
wooden signs for gardens and yards. Another fifth grade made posters for 
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neighborhood store windows and business places. Individuals in various 
rooms brought in reports on the cost of black dirt, seed, labor, fertilizer, 
and other garden supplies. These figures were posted near the map on a 
large ““Do-You-Know?”’ poster. 

A block captain system was worked out so that all homes in each block 
could be reached. About eighty dependable children were selected for these 
offices; their first job was to count the victory gardens in each block. Re- 
ports were tallied and each garden was represented by a green area on the 
huge map in the hall. The school paper was delivered personally to all 
homes in the district by the block captains. They also canvassed their 
neighborhoods to see if yard and garden signs were wanted. 

One activity that had strong appeal was the making, naming, and installa- 
tion of Elmer, the scarecrow. Designs were submitted by a sixth grade. All 
children in the school voted for their choice and the sixth grade then made 
the scarecrow, six feet high. Elmer was the talk of the neighborhood. The 
council also planned an all-school parade for the final activity. All young- 
sters participated—dressed as farmers or gardeners. Some carried banners 
and some had made floats. Elmer and the school band led the way around 
the community park and back to the schoolyard. Parents, children, teachers, 
and supervisor then assembled in a mass meeting for the presentation of 
Elmer to the patron whose request for help had been the starting-point of 
the whole project. The signs that had been made were also given. Here is 
the wording on some of them: 


Detour—Path Closed for the Duration 
Help! We Want to Grow 

Please, for Beauty’s Sake 

Seeds Want a Chance Too 

Growing for Victory. 


Activities such as have been described brought to the children the 
realization that they are part of the community and that their serious efforts 
to help are gratefully received by the adults concerned. Telephone calls of a 
complaining nature were decreased, some calls were complimentary, and 
many were encouraging. The wholesome school spirit that ensued thruout 
the project was reflected in many ways, thru better playground cooperation, 
less antagonism going to and from school, and more interest in new things 
about the school and community itself. 









































The McIntosh Elementary School as a 
Community Center 


Cis M. Oloon 


3 Wi McIntosh Ele- 


mentary School, a community school of social action, is a two-teacher 
school located in one of the most prosperous agricultural communities of 
central Florida. Altho the school draws its enrolment, for the greater part, 
from five other farming communities, it is affected, to a large extent, by 
the dynamics of the McIntosh community. 

McIntosh, an agricultural community of about 400 inhabitants, is located 
on the shores of Orange Lake in Marion County, Florida. As early as 1830, 
men recognized its potentialities as a farming region. In the 1880's came 
the founders of the present pioneer families—men who recognized the 
potentialities of the region, pioneered in agricultural experimentation, and 
envisioned McIntosh as a cultured and permanent community. By 1905 
McIntosh had grown to its present size. It had two churches and a three- 
teacher school with 100 pupils. It enjoyed good transportation facilities, 
daily mail, and express and telegraph services. The migrant workers, 
fishermen, frog hunters, and share-croppers who later were to present a 
major problem had not yet made their appearance. During the next twenty- 
five years a high school was built and the social and religious life of the 
community indicated a cultural maturing. 


Community Coordination 


The 1930's, however, challenged the best in leadership in the com- 
munity. During this period consolidation and a policy of economizing took 
the high school to another town and brought the small children from out 
lying districts to the McIntosh School. Civic, religious, and welfare groups 
pooled their resources and coordinated their efforts to meet the problems 
brought on by the depression. This coordination of effort represented in 
itself a major achievement. Community leaders took advantage of federal 


1 An interpretation of the complete program of the McIntosh Elementary School may be found is: 
Olson, Clara M. A Community School of Social Action. University of Florida Project in Applied 
Economics. Gainesville, Fla.: the University, 1944. 48 p. 


Mrs, Olson is an associate in the University of Florida Project in Applied Economics, 
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Gainesville, Florida. 
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aid to increase work opportunities and succeeded in building an attractive 
community center and in starting a hot lunch program in the school. But 
the periphery of the unsubstantial widened, thus multiplying the problems 
of the school and the community and offering a distinct social challenge. 
The leaders accepted the challenge and went to work cooperatively. 

The school had not kept pace with the community in making itself 
effective, however. In fact, it was not until the 1930’s that the school began 
to exert conscious efforts to enrich community life. No doubt the impact 
of the depression had something to do with an awakening concern for 
community living. A new teacher, who later became principal, took the 
lead in working with members of the community. With their help she set 
about building up the nutritional status of her pupils. Each year, with the 
consent and help of community leaders, the scope of the health program 
was enlarged. In time other interests and activities were added. The school 
became community-centered; the community became school-conscious. By 
the 1940’s school leaders in Florida could point to the McIntosh Elemen- 
tary School as a real community center. They could do so because of four 
aspects of the program: (1) the health program; (2) the canning center; 
(3) the cultural programs; and (4) the school-community fair. 


The Health Pro gram 


The present health program of the school includes the school and the 
community. It has the following aims: 


1. To reduce the incidence of malaria in the community 

2. To prevent hookworm 

3. To secure 100 percent immunization against communicable diseases 
4. To raise the level of sanitation in the school and the community 
5. To reduce and prevent dental caries 

6. To reduce and prevent anemia 

7. To correct, when possible, physical defects 

8. To develop physical fitness 

9. To raise the nutritional status of the school and the community 
0. To provide health instruction in the school and the community 
1. To cooperate with local, state, and federal health agencies. 


ry 


1 


Headway is made in realizing these aims by the work of a local health 
committee brought into existence by the school and composed of the local 
physician, the principal of the school, and representative citizens of the 
community. From time to time this committee calls upon consultants from 
the University of Florida, the state health department, and the county 
health agencies for advice. 

The health committee sponsors drives in the community, assists in seeing 
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that corrections of defects, following examination, are made, and that neces. 
sary information relating to health, nutrition, and sanitation is disseminated 
in the community. The school is the center for the dissemination of much 
health information and for the formation of nutrition classes. It is likewise 
on the receiving end for constructive criticism designed to result in greater 
improvement. When such criticism is offered, the teachers and the com. 
munity do something about it. 


The Canning Center 


The school lunchroom has been used as a canning center for seven years, 
The canning program began as a means of caring for the surplus from the 
school garden. In 1937, the school canned 800 quarts of vegetables from 
the garden surplus and the donations of interested farmer patrons. Several 
families used the school canning center that year. By 1942, the school 
canned 2600 quarts of vegetables, and a dozen families used the center, 
each canning hundreds of quarts of vegetables for home consumption 
During the years it has become the habit of leading farmers to donate large 
quantities of lima beans and tomatoes to the school to supplement the pro- 
duce grown in the school garden. Interested community members often 
help with the canning of this food. In return the school keeps the lunch 
room and canning center open thruout the summer and on Saturdays thn 
out the school year. The care of equipment, disposal of waste, and keeping 
the lunchroom attractive and sanitary are a joint responsibility of the school 
staff and the families that do the canning. 


Cultural Programs 


There was a time when the only contact between the school and the 
community was the annual operetta and the commencement exercises. This 
familiar pattern changed, however, when, at the request of the civic league, 
the children began to interpret their school to the public. This they did 
by having one program at school in the fall and another at the community 
center in the spring. As the school and community learned to work together 
for their mutual benefit, they saw opportunities for other programs. 

The year 1942-43 is a good example of the scope and character of thes 
cooperative activities. During that year the school sponsored four cot 
munity programs. The first contributed to an understanding of the Good 
Neighbor policy. The principal had secured and studied a wealth of materi 
on Latin-American countries during the summer of 1942. The planning 
included ways of using the material to advantage in the school and a meals 
of sharing the learning with the community. The final result was a school 
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community program with a Latin-American as guest speaker. The study 
which the children had made of Latin-American countries and the interest 
the adults had in world affairs provided an unusual reception for the 
speaker. 

The second program grew out of the creative work of a sixth-grade pupil. 
She had planned, directed, and presented an assembly program which 
included music, folk dancing, and an original play. Her program was so 
enjoyable that its fame spread. At the request of the Civic League, this 
program was repeated for the community. 

The other two programs were related to the community. The third, featur- 
ing bird calls and a lecture on birds by a distinguished ornithologist, con- 
tributed to a greater appreciation of the bird life of the region. Many 
species of birds live near or migrate to Orange Lake and there is an excel- 
lent wild fowl farm at McIntosh. The school keeps in mind at all times 
the enjoyment that the community can have from its birds and seeks to 
develop ways of increasing appreciation of bird life. 

The other program honored the two oldest living pioneer citizens of the 
community—two men who were well over the eighty mark. The program 
consisted of a pageant written and directed by a local citizen and a talk by 
amember of the University of Florida staff who had made a study of local 
history. Eighty people, not including the audience, from Ocala, Reddick, 
Flemington, Irving, Boardman, Gainesville, and McIntosh participated in 
the program. Of all the programs presented by the school, the one honoring 
the pioneers was the most popular. 


The School-Community Fair 


In the fall of 1943, the school began cooperating with the University 
of Florida Project in Applied Economics by using selected materials on 
food, clothing, and housing written especially for elementary children. 
Use of the materials resulted in activities in the daily experiences of the 
children to improve their own immediate living, and thereby, the living 
of their community. One activity in particular, the school-community fair 
held in May 1944, gripped the interest of the community and called forth 
its best effort. 

The fair had five main features. The baby show, under the direction of an 
expert from the University of Florida, pointed up certain aspects of the 
care and feeding of babies. It paved the way for a summer roundup of 
babies and for conferences with mothers, to be held at the school. The 
stock show—mainly for the children of the school who had cows, calves, 
chickens, and pets—was under the direction of the county agent. It helped 
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the children to learn about better breeds of stock. The educational exhibit 
and the May Day festival enabled the children to display in a creative 
way some of their experiences. The flower show engaged the interest 
of many garden experts. At the food show the exhibits of the basic 
seven foods glorified the productivity of the community and indicated that 
with foresight, planning, and work all families in the area could have a 
more wholesome diet. 


Integration of Programs 


The McIntosh Elementary School is indeed community-centered. The 
programs and activities in which the community shares are an integral part 
of the children’s learning experiences. They have an important part in all 
programs. For example, they participate in, and often create themselves, 
pageants and plays that describe or enrich community life. They learn of 
the causes of malaria and hookworm and how to prevent such diseases. They 
then assist in a drive to rid the town of mosquitoes or to make all sanitary 
units hookworm proof. They gather and prepare garden stuff for canning. 
They help plan and carry thru a school-community fair. They plan and 
discuss their experiences in committees and record them in committee 
reports, individual diaries, newspaper reports, and school histories. They 
celebrate in poetry, art, drama, and song their joys and disappointments in 
the projects they undertake together. They share their creative efforts with 
their parents and their friends. Thru such experiences learning becomes 
truly functional, and living in the school and in the community is enriched. 
It is indeed difficult to discern where living in the school leaves off and 
where living in the community begins. 
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Substituting for Parents at a 
Child Care Center 


Dorothy ee Pp asch 


‘Te nursery and ex- 


tended school services program, sponsored by the Toledo Board of Edu- 
cation and financed with Lanham Act funds, has been in operation since 
April 1943. It began when the shortage of manpower in the area led to the 
employment of mothers of young children. Foster home resources were 
extremely limited; there was a definite shortage of persons qualified to care 
for children; and many families were moving together into crowded home 
conditions, Recognizing these trends, school officials and other community 
leaders made plans for the care of children of employed women. A Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Committee was appointed, as a subcommittee of the Defense 
Child Care Committee of the Office of Civilian Defense. It included mem- 
bers of the council of social agencies, child and family agency, the board 
of health, family life education, the Protestant church, the Catholic church, 
the Office of Civilian Defense, the labor organizations, superintendent of 
schools, and director of schools. The Chamber of Commerce, thru its indus- 
trial committee, later became a member. 


Administration and Costs 


A survey was made in all the public and parochial schools to determine 
in which districts there was the greatest demand for child care. These 
results were tabulated and eight centers were decided upon. Each center 
includes two units, a nursery school caring for thirty children from two to 
six years, and a school age unit or extended school, which can provide for 
forty children from six thru fourteen years. 

Before the first year of operation was over enrolments had increased so 
much that a new center was needed. To determine the new location, a 
second survey was made. 

Eight of the nine centers are in public-school buildings and one is in a 
municipal housing project. 

Policies of the program are determined by the Citizens’ Advisory Com- 


mittee while staff appointments and salary rates are subject to approval of © 


Miss Pasch is director of the Division of Nursery and Extended School Services Program, 
Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 
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the superintendent of schools and board of education. The actual adminis. 
tration is the responsibility of the director who is assisted by one super. 
visor, a nurse, a nutritionist, and a part-time accountant. At the nine centers 
each nursery unit and each extended school unit has a head teacher, two or 





Child care center, public schools, Pasadena, Californis 


... “To meet fully its obligations an elementary school should pro- 
vide preschool opportunities.” 


three assistant teachers, and a housekeeper. One cook at each center serve 
both units. In addition a seamstress and a part-time repair man are eft 
ployed. 

During the calendar year 1944 the average cost per child per day, for the 
439 children in average daily attendance, was $1.31, of which 37 perce! 
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was covered by fees paid by parents. The standard fee per child was fifty 
cents a day in the nursery school and forty cents a day in the extended 
school, the fee including the midday meal. Breakfasts and suppers were 
each fifteen cents extra. 


Meeting the Child’s and the Parent’s Needs 


Since the children come from homes widely different in economic and 
social backgrounds, and since the age range is so great, the program must 
be varied and flexible to meet the needs and interests of all. To do this, 
it is necessary to include activities that develop growth in the physical, 
mental, creative, social, and service fields. 

Children are taken on trips in the city, to the parks for picnics, to swim- 
ming pools, and to the library. Craft work, finger painting, puppets, and 
gardening appeal to boys and girls of all ages. Active outdoor games and 
quiet indoor games promote physical and mental growth. Parties within 
the group and entertaining guests from the outside satisfy the need of social 
development. Service activities are not limited to working on community 
drives. The older children can be enlisted to care for the younger children, 
to help in the dining rooms, and to help themselves and their parents. 

In this war emergency the community has a definite duty to perform for 
parents. That duty is to dispel, as much as possible, the clouds of fear and 
anxiety that are overshadowing our presentday lives. 

The child care center does much to relieve these fears thru: (1) its 
nurse who carefully watches the individual child’s health, makes home 
calls when necessary, and takes the child to the doctor or clinic for treat- 
ment; (2) its nutritionist who plans well-balanced meals, gives suggested 
Menus to parents to follow at home so that a complete diet is assured; and 
(3) its teachers who act as substitutes for mothers while the mother is 
Working, assist children in caring for and mending their clothes, and see 
that the children get their proper amount of rest and relaxation. 

More and more women are being forced to seek employment outside 
their homes. Families are moving together, causing unhappy and congested 
home situations. Parents, working long and irregular hours, are often too 
tired or too long absent from home to be able to give children the attention 
they need for a normal life. The child care centers keep these children from 
aimless wandering on the streets, and from mischief which results from 
boredom or want of attention; they free the parents from humdrum tasks 
allowing them more time, of the little they have, to enjoy their children; 
they aid employers by reducing absenteeism. All in all, the entire com- 
Munity profits when its children are safeguarded. 
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Contributions of Community Organizations and Schools 


The public library contributes much by supplying the centers with books, 
arranging story hours either at the library or by sending a librarian to the 
center, by providing lists of books for teachers, and by instructing teachers 
in storytelling methods. The museum of art arranges talks on special 
exhibits, concerts, and movies. From its lending library musical records for 
children can be obtained. The Red Cross canteen service helps in emer- 
gencies to prepare food. The Red Cross also supplies the centers with 
materials for sewing projects. The city recreation department assists the 
center teachers at the parks, swimming pools, and shelter houses. The local 
unit of the American Federation of Labor collects toys and puzzles for the 
children. The board of health cooperates with the center’s nurse in enforc- 
ing health rules and furnishing information. Other agencies, such as the 
mental hygiene clinic, the family life education department, and the city 
police department, help when needed. 

The public-school system itself plays an indispensable part. In order to 
supplement the work and activities of the elementary school, the principals 
and teachers of the centers and the regular schools work together. School 
buildings are utilized, classes use the making of equipment as projects, and 
the centers are used as laboratories for classes in child development and 
foods. 


Evidences of Success 


Enrolments show that the child care program is definitely meeting 4 
community need. In all nine centers of two units each, capacity has been 
reached, and in most places extra children are being cared for. 

Children are being taught to live together. They are given the “feeling 
of belonging,” assured that someone is interested in them and wants them. 
They are developing a sense of responsibility and initiative and better work 
habits and health habits. Mothers who have the security of knowing that 
their children are properly cared for can apply themselves to their jobs 
more diligently. Evidence of this is shown in notes such as this parent 
wrote: 


The center has been a God-send to me in that I can work each day without 
fear or worry that my child won't be given proper attention, In addition, the 
good cooked lunch he has received, together with supervision in play, etc., his 
improved him physically. It has taken a big load off my mind knowing that he 
was well taken care of, and I only hope that I will be allowed to continue taking 
advantage of this service. 
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Clubs Instead of Crime 


Harry W PD il lips 


Nev Avenue Ele- 


mentary School has an enrolment of 650 boys and girls, in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and Grades I thru VI. The school is located in a densely 
populated section of Los Angeles, composed chiefly of Negro population 
with a small Mexican group. The community picture would show a large 
industrial area, a small business section, and many single and multiple 
dwellings that formerly were adequate but are now overcrowded because 
of a tremendous influx of families from the South coming to work in war 
industries. The community has a large number of families where both 
parents are working as well as many others where the father has been 
called into the armed services. 

The most important community problem from the point of view of edu- 
cation is the direction and guidance of the children from these inadequate 
homes. A metropolitan area has a multitude of activities, not always worth- 
while, to attract boys and girls. Juvenile delinquency can develop very 
quickly where the children are not properly supervised at home, so it is 
evident that the school must be alert to see the initial steps in delinquency 
and correct the situation. In an attempt to meet this problem the school has 
tried to make itself a part of the community for these children. Realizing 
that many children were utterly lacking in any leisure-time guidance, an 
effort is being made to furnish a constructive recreational program for them. 

During the summer an informal survey was made of the recreational 
facilities and character-building agencies which were located in the com- 
munity. All of the leaders expressed willingness to cooperate. After school 
began in the fall it became clearer that some definite action would have 
to be taken. Potential juvenile delinquency cases were developing and most 
of the trouble centered during the hours from 3:00 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. This 
is the danger time in any community and especially in a large city, because 
employed parents are not home by this time. Many parents feel that older 
children are able to take care of themselves, which is another problem. The 
only apparent course of action to follow was to provide a program after 


school during this danger time that would catch the interest of these 
children. 


Mr. Phillips is principal of the Nevin Avenue Elementary School, Los Angeles, California. 
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Recreation for All 


Checking with the children in their classes, we found that very few were 
members of any national or local youth groups and that only a small per- 
centage attended the municipal playground. Finding that the boys were 
keenly interested in becoming members of national club groups, the Boy 
Scout and Woodcraft Ranger executives were approached with this in mind, 

The leaders and the principal had several conferences together where 
school and organizational responsibilities were discussed and agreed upon. 
Plans were made for (1) leadership assignments, (2) meeting places, and 
(3) times of meetings. The principal should be aware of all groups or- 
ganizing in the school so he was the natural choice for coordinator. Leaders 
were secured and a club room was provided in the school building. With 
this groundwork completed the program was ready to present to the boys. 

All the boys in school within the age range of the two groups were 
called together twice in special assembly meetings. The Boy Scout and Cub 
Scout program was presented during the first assembly, and on another day 
the Woodcraft Ranger program was explained. Each boy could select his 
own club and make proper application for membership. News bulletins 
were sent home to the parents explaining the purpose of the clubs and all 
other necessary details. The boys responded quickly and within a short 
time three clubs had been organized. 

The enthusiasm for club activities carried over to the girls and the same 
procedure was followed with the girls as for the boys. With the help of 
the Campfire Girls supervisor a group for the older girls and one for the 
younger girls was formed. The organizations include two Woodcraft 
Ranger tribes, a Cub Scout pack, and affiliation with a Boy Scout troop for 
the boys, while the girls have a Campfire group and a Bluebird club. 

A large room was made available at school for a club room which is 
scheduled each afternoon for a different group. The meetings are held 
from 3:00 P.M. to 4:30 P.M. weekly with special week-end affairs taking 
place from time to time. 

In addition to this club program, an after-school playground has been 
provided thru the board of education. The playground is open each school 
afternoon from 3:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. and a variety of activities is planned 
for all age levels. Handcraft, storytelling, games, and club experiences aft 
some of the things provided for all the children.. This total recreational 
program of club groups and after-school playground now provides a place 
where every child may have constructive leisure-time direction during the 
danger hours in a large city. 
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Camping Out Under the School Roof 


With travel being greatly restricted, other types of special outings must 
be improvised to meet the desire that boys and girls have for camping out. 
The leader of the Campfire Girls, who is also the sixth-grade teacher, 
asked for permission to have a “camp-out” with her girls at school. The 


following is a brief account of a very successful event which was enjoyed 
by all the girls: 


The girls planned all the necessary details during their regular meetings even 
to bringing their own red ration points. Each member brought her own things 
to school Friday morning. The girls did not leave the grounds after school, but 
spent the time from 3:00 P.M, to 5:00 P.M. setting up cots in their club room 
and making their beds for the night; laying the fire in the fireplace in the 
cafeteria and getting things ready for their evening meal. The whole group 
enjoyed outdoor games before supper and then they were ready to eat. After 
a fine supper they finished the meal by learning to make bread and bake it on 
a stick over the open fireplace. The girls cleaned up the supper things and then 
went to their club room where they danced, played checkers, jacks, and slap-tag 
until 10:00 P.M. They had a’ posture check, exercises, and after their evening 
prayers, went to bed. The next morning most of the girls were up at 6:00 A.M. 
helping with breakfast. Another fire was built in the fireplace which made the 
cafeteria very cozy. The girls left for home by 11:00 A.M. on Saturday having 
completed an outstanding experience in their lives. 


The other club groups have all enjoyed some special type of outing such 
as a visit to a radio broadcast, an all-day picnic and hike in the park, a 
track meet, and a swim. The groups are showing excellent progress in their 
particular achievement programs and the change in the children is very 
evident in all of their school relationships. Before this program began only 
ten students were being reached by national clubs and now over 150 chil- 
dren are active in the five groups. In addition, recreation is provided daily 
on the playground for eighty to one hundred children who formerly played 
in the streets or alleys. The initial outcomes of this activity justify the con- 
tinuance of the program with an even greater expansion. 

An important homefront responsibility which rests with the schools and 
communities of America is the problem of providing worthwhile guidance 
for our young people. “Action speaks louder than words” is an old phrase 
that has never been more pertinent than it is today. Let us stop talking 
so much about juvenile delinquency and do something for our children. 
Let us meet wartime community needs by attempting to guide and direct 
the children who will be the community of tomorrow. 





The Second Mile at Newton Booth 


3 B. Smith 
ies years ago the 


Newton Booth Parent-Teachers Association at a memorable meeting 
discussed the topic, “Our Children in this Changed World.” They agreed 
that their greatest problem was how to provide for the free time of the 
Newton Booth children from the time school was dismissed until their 
parents come home from work. The city recreation department had just 
closed the playgrounds and the children who formerly played there under 
supervision were roaming at will unsupervised. 

Most homes in the Newton Booth area are modest cottages. From 
many of them both parents go to work each day. The children are left in 
charge of elderly relatives or of such help as can be obtained, or they 
shift for themselves. A considerable number of the school’s 360 pupils 
(kindergarten thru the sixth grade) are in the latter group. 


Launching a Playground Program 


The PTA group was composed of those mothers who were staying 
home with their families. Altho they were taking care of the leisure time 
of their own children, they realized that their greatest contribution to 
the war effort would be to help look out for the children whose parents 
could not or would not remain at home. During this discussion one 
mother said, “I was trained for playground supervision before my mar 
riage. I offer my services.” Her offer was accepted and the PTA decided 
on four things. 


1. The Newton Booth PTA would place its major emphasis on looking aftet 
the leisure time of the children of the district. 

2. They would open a playground at the school from 3:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M 
each school day. 

3. The member who had volunteered her services would be placed in charge 
as supervisor. 

4. The PTA would assume responsibility for enrolling helpers, as the supet 
visor would need many assistants. Only by group cooperation could this ventutt 
succeed. 


The supervisor showed her ability by first consulting with all of thos 


Mr. Smith is principal of the Newton Booth School, Sacramento, California. 
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who volunteered to help. In these interviews she made notes of any special 
abilities such as sewing, handcrafts, tap dancing, or painting. She had 
group meetings of these prospective leaders to discuss the playground 
technics so that there might be a uniformity in meeting situations. 

As there are ordinarily fifty to one hundred children on the grounds, 
two women were appointed for each afternoon, one to look after the 
handcraft work in the playroom of the school, the other one to supervise 
the outdoor games in the yard. 

Altho the shifting population has taken away many leaders, new ones 
are found and trained to take their places. This recruiting is being carried 
on constantly. A report of the child welfare committee is featured at every 
PTA meeting. Appeals are frequently made for workers in the notices 
of PTA meetings. The principal mentions this activity to parents enrolling 
their children in the school for the first time. 


Clubs and Parties 


The school building was constructed to provide for a population of 
600 or 700. As there are less than 400 now, a number of vacant rooms 
are available for recreational facilities. The PTA took over the sponsor- 
ship of several community organizations that included children up to twelve 
years of age and secured permission to equip these unused classrooms for 
use as club rooms. 

In October 1942 there was one weak Campfire group, no Bluebird 
groups, and no Cub pack. In March 1944, there were two strong Campfire 
groups, two Bluebird groups, and four Cub dens. The Campfire girls and 
Bluebirds have regular rooms for their meeting places. The Cubs meet in 
their den mothers’ homes, but the regular monthly joint meeting of the 
Cub pack is held in the school auditorium. 

One of the first big projects sponsored by the playground committee 
was a Hallowe'en party the latter part of October. Over 200 children 
were present. The success of the first Hallowe’en party led to a request by 
the parents of pupils of junior high age to have other evening parties to 
include their children. Dances are held from 7:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. 
on Fridays about once a month. The admission is one penny. If a guest 
goes out, he pays another penny to come back into the building. This 
helps to keep the children in the building and under supervision. These 
dances are attended by many of the older children of the school, as ele- 
mentary children may come if they are with an adult. Last month there 
were 158 present of which number fifty-six were parents. It may seem 
incongruous to think of children of elementary age dancing, but these 
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children are at an incongruous age. Sometimes at these dances girls dance 
with girls and boys dance with boys, but usually boys and girls dance 
together. Many parents are reviewing their dance steps with their children. 


Dealing with Discipline 

Problems naturally will arise in dealing with a group of several hun- 
dred children on playgrounds and at social affairs. These volunteer leaders 
. have not been scientifically trained, yet their sacrificial enthusiasm usually 
enables them to cope with all situations. When principal and teachers are 
appealed to in disciplinary matters they do not assume authority in the 
name of the school. They are part of the PTA group that has been com- 
missioned by the school authorities to be in charge of these children on 
the school grounds at this time, and to sponsor these leisure-time activities, 
This is an opportunity, however, for the school people to do everything 
they can to help in the solution of all difficulties. 

The principal of the school, in cases of playground difficulties, acts as 
counselor. He listens to all sides and then tries to suggest a way out. He 
attends the evening parties for children sponsored by the various groups, 
and helps in any way he can. 

For example, the case of Jimmy was turned over to the principal. He 
couldn’t resist the temptation of taking a dime out of the box containing 
the “punch money” at the last dance. The lady in charge of the dance 
phoned the principal, and he and Jimmy got together. Jimmy confessed— 
“It was too easy to resist,” he said. The money is safe from Jimmy now, 
but there will be other problems to deal with in this program. Each case 
must be settled as it arises. 

Newton Booth is so busy trying to take care of the children’s leisure 
hours that there is little time to discuss the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. It takes time and much effort for principals and teachers to add 
to their already heavy duties the willingness to be available for problems 
that may arise from the PTA in sponsoring such an enterprise. It likewise 
takes a lot of time for busy mothers to leave their homes and come to the 
school to take their turns in being responsible for the playground. Addi 
tional effort is required to go ‘‘the second mile” but those who are keep 
ing open the Newton Booth playgrounds feel that they are repaid for 
their expenditure of time and energy. 
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A Safe and Sane Hallowe’en 


woad M. pe wh 


Fux without violence 


or vandalism!” The phrase was recently coined by a president of the 
interhigh-school council to express the newer concept of the proper cele- 
bration of Hallowe’en. It summarizes the goals of a group of public 
officials and public-spirited citizens who met at the request of the super- 
intendent of schools in the fall of 1934 to determine what could be done 
thru education to curb the willful destruction of property at Hallowe’en. 
It was decided at that meeting to call in the school children for consulta- 
tion with top city officials, and to allow them to solve this community prob- 
lem themselves, with adult guidance but not domination. These appear as 
wise decisions in the light of what has happened during the past ten years. 

The organization has remained simple, citywide machinery has been 
kept at a minimum, and the ingenuity of the local school community has 
been fostered. Aside from two annual meetings of pupil representatives 
of local schools, each school has been free to attack the problem of bring- 
ing about this new conception of -Hallowe’en in any manner it sees fit. 
The strength of the program seems to lie in its flexibility. 


Pupils Discuss Problems with City O fficials 


On a morning early in October two meetings are held in the auditorium 
at the office of the superintendent of schools. High-school representatives 
assemble first in a group presided over by the president of the interhigh- 
school council, to which the assistant superintendent in charge of high 
schools is official adviser. An hour later the representatives of the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools assemble, with the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of those grades presiding. The arrangement for consecu- 
tive meetings makes possible the appearance of many busy officials at both. 

Among the public officials who come each year to counsel with the 
pupil representatives are the mayor, chief of police, police captain in 
charge of the junior safety division, chief of the fire department, president 
of the park board, superintendent of playfields, judge of the juvenile 
court, a traffic engineer from the office of the city engineer, and a repre- 
sentative of the state automobile club. The schools are represented by the 


Mr. Towner is principal of the Whittier School, Seattle, Washington. 
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president of the board of education, superintendent of schools, assistant 
superintendents, president of the Seattle council of parent-teacher associa- 
tions, the school principals, and the pupil delegates. Reporters from the 
daily papers cover the meetings and have cooperated wholeheartedly in 
presenting ‘‘New Hallowe'en” as the accepted note of behavior rather 
than playing up pranks and the destruction of property. 

Each high school is represented by three students who are members of 
‘the interhigh-school council, a permanent organization to consider prob- 
lems of youth, formed in 1935 by student initiative. Each elementary- and 
junior high-school principal brings to the meeting one to three pupils, 
the size of the auditorium making such a limit necessary. These repre- 
sentatives are selected by the individual schools in various ways. Most of 
them are members of the junior safety patrol; some are officers of school 
clubs. While boys predominate, a liberal sprinkling of girls has been 
noted each year since 1935. . 

The chairman introduces “headline” city and school officials whose 
brief talks may direct the thinking of their young auditors along any one 
of several lines—the current year’s problems of their particular depatt- 
ments, an offer of assistance in improving a record, or the throwing out of 
a challenge to the youth of the city. The larger part of the time is devoted 
to pupil speakers who exchange information on plans of individual 
schools, give reports on ways of spending a ‘‘safe and sane’’ Hallowe'en 
that have proved effective, or give their opinions regarding the destruc- 
tion of property. Entertainment is entirely omitted from the proceedings. 


Each School Makes Its Own Community Plans 


The pupil representatives, fired with a sense of personal responsibility, 
carry back the message to their schools in many ways. Assemblies ate 
popular as a means of relaying the information and ideas. As members 
of a speakers’ bureau, school representatives are often asked to contribute 
to room discussions of the proper ways of celebrating Hallowe’en. If the 
school has a council, or boys’ and girls’ clubs, those avenues may be used 
by the representatives to convey a challenge to every boy and girl in the 
school. 

Hallowe'en itself is celebrated in and out of the school in diverse ways. 
Assemblies, classroom programs, movies, dramatizations, simulated broad- 
casts, pep rallies, and parades—each school and community observes the 
holiday in the way it chooses. Not uncommon are afternoon or evening 
costume parades, ending in parties on the school grounds or in the parks, 
attended not only by children but many interested adults. Schools neat 
city playgrounds participate in the program of the city park department. 
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It appears that neighborhood parties in the homes have greatly increased 
in number. Classroom teachers have responded to many requests of groups 
of pupils for assistance in planning an evening’s wholesome fun. What- 
ever the form of celebration, the aim has been to give outlets to youthful 
enthusiasms, to occupy the time with harmless amusement, and to encour- 
age the idea that vandalism, so intimately connected with the holiday, is 
no longer fashionable. 

In the fall of 1943, the high school, junior high school, and the ele- 
mentary schools of one community organized ‘‘Hallowe’en in reverse.” 
“Gangs’’ were formed to range the neighborhood, not to commit destiuc- 
tive acts but to carry out a clean-up campaign. This form of celebration, 
a forward step, may become more widespread as it is given publicity and 
as it becomes the approved thing to do. 


Results Are Appraised 


Shortly after Hallowe’en “report” meetings are held. The procedure is 
very similar to that which preceded the holiday. The school representa- 
tives again gather in the auditorium at the office of the superintendent of 
schools. The pupils report on their school neighborhoods. The captain of 
the juvenile safety division of the police department presents figures on 
the current year’s record. In 1942 he reported that one police precinct 
received not a single call regarding the destruction of property during the 
three days of October 30, 31, and November 1. In 1943 it was possible 
to say that two precincts could claim such a record. Upon return to school 
pupil representatives give publicity on the effectiveness of the campaign 
for “fun without violence or vandalism” as it affects the city as a whole 
and the area of the city in which the school is located. 

Ail destruction of property has not been eliminated but there has 
been great improvement as Table 1 shows. The earlier statistics omit 
some items that have been tabulated in more recent years. 


TABLE 1.—REDUCTION IN HALLOWE'EN VANDALISM, 1933 TO 1943, 
IN SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








Evidence of vandalism 1933 1937 1940 1941 1942 1943 











1 2 3 4 5 6 si ol 
Street and stop signs removed . 135 17 18 21 19 15 
False fire alarms ............. 40 7 4 9 4 4 
Radio calls to police cars .... ... 459 131 75 31 33 
Street lights broken .......... ... 171 137 73 20 0 
Hydrants turned on .......... «-- 12 36 41 1 1 
Total for five items ........ ... 666 326 219 75 53 
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In addition to statistics, excerpts from letters written by public officials 
and others immediately after Hallowe’en, addressed to the pupils of the 
Seattle schools, form another favorable evaluation of the educational cam- 
paign to reduce depredations. Newspaper reactions are also appreciative, 


May I congratulate you young citizens of Seattle who this Hallowe'en proved 
that you are capable of doing a constructive job in meeting a difficult problem 
when given an opportunity—The Mayor 

The Seattle Police Department has just experienced the most orderly and quiet 
Hallowe'en in its history —Chief of Police 

It was a splendid example of Americanism at work for the common good, 
democracy at work for the people. False alarms were practically negligible, 
hydrant disorders were absent, and viewed from every standpoint it was the 
sanest Hallowe'en this department ever experienced. This excellent result is due 
entirely to the efforts of the students themselves, for which we are thankful. 
—Chief of Fire Department 

Seattle youth stood vindicated today after the mildest Hallowe'en observance 
in the city’s history. . . . a double shift of city policemen and every deputy 
sheriff in the county found not a vandal to arrest. Things grew so dull last night 
that the afternoon police shift, held over for extra duty, was sent home early. 
—The Seattle Star, November 1, 1943. 

The American tradition has been that almost anything in the way of rowdyism 
and vandalism could be condoned on the part of minors, on Hallowe’en, and 
on the part of their elders on New Yeat’s Eve. The Hallowe'en portion of that 
tradition appears to be on its way to limbo, at least for the war period. Credit 
for this fact is due to the administrators of the Seattle school system, who began 
some years ago to lay the groundwork and to the boys and girls themselves, 
working through their school and inter-school groups; and to the Parent-Teacher 
clubs, which are always on the job, whenever there is an opportunity to be 
helpful—The Seattle Times, November 2, 1943. 

Hallowe'en vandalism was virtually non-existent in Seattle and King County 
over the Hallowe’en week end when most youngsters observed the occasion at 
safe and sane parties and dances.—The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, November |, 
1943. 


Human Values Are Advanced While Property Values Are Protected 


Ten years’ efforts to change the ideas of what constitutes acceptable 
behavior on Hallowe’en offer rewards greater than mere satisfaction ovet 
the saving of property. Reduction in vandalism is important, but it is 
secondary in permanent value to the educational experience of pupils who 
actively participate in a program for community betterment. Much teach 
ing on the functions of the individual in the larger community must, of 
necessity, remain in the realm of the abstract for school pupils. The Hal- 
lowe’en program, however, has made citizenship something concrete and 
real. It has been more than something to talk about; it has been something 
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to do. It has created an opportunity for youth and city officials to meet 
together for consultation upon a civic problem. It has made possible a 
sharing of responsibility between students and authorities. Is it not rea- 
sonable to believe that thru this experience something has been built into 
the lives of young people that will express itself in participation in worthy 
causes in adult life? 

The inception and development of a plan for teaching active good 
citizenship at one time during the year, as set forth in this article, has not 
been without its problems. A constant danger is that well-meaning adults 
will take the leadership from the pupils and try to impose a program 
rather than cooperate in a program initiatéd by youth. The influence of 
father’s stories of the Hallowe’en pranks of his younger days, somewhat 
glamorized in the telling, must constantly be recognized and met with 
counteracting measures. Complacency on the part of school people them- 
selves is a cause for concern. The annual meetings of the pupil representa- 
tives have become commonplace to principals, but to pupils they are 
new and thrilling experiences. As the Hallowe'en depredations approach 
an irreducible minimum and improvement of the record becomes diff- 
cult, some school and city officials may look upon the educational campaign 
as a job accomplished. The necessity of a “maintenance” program for some 
aspects of the campaign, while forging ahead in others, must not be 
overlooked. 

The means by which new customs in behavior at Hallowe’en have been 
brought about have made a favorable impression on the public. It has 
been proved to many adults that one effective way of solving the prob- 
lems of young people is to consult with youth, and to encourage and assist 
them in finding solutions of their own problems. The power of youth to 
further worthy causes has been recognized and is being used in the solu- 
tion of problems aside from those associated with Hallowe’en. Someone 
has said that it is not impossible that what has been done on one day can 
be spread to every day in the year. 

Almost a school generation has grown up during this emphasis on the 
new way to celebrate Hallowe’en. With these young people as the parents 
of another generation, with no stories of Hallowe'en pranks of their youth 
to relate, and with an experience of early and continued participation in 
community activities, it may be possible to restore to the holiday a measure 
of the original meaning of ‘‘All-Hallows Even” and “All Saints’ Day.” 





Summer Neighborhood Clubs 
Mary Vbrginia Wilbon 


As the school year 


draws to a close teachers will do well to turn their thoughts to ways of 
‘helping the children enjoy and profit by their coming vacation. After 
the novelty of the first week has worn away, leisure may become monoto- 
nous. For the past several years our 5AB class has been experimenting 
with the budgeting of vacation time to allow for play and also for learn- 
ing experiences. Last year’s plan worked with considerable success. 

About the first of June we began planning neighborhood clubs. We 
discussed interesting things the children enjoyed doing and agreed upon 
fifteen different kinds of clubs: Book, Canning, Cooking, Dramatic, 
Help at Home, Hiking, Knitting and Crocheting, Model-making, Nutti- 
tion, Playground Attendance, Scrapbook Collection, Sewing, Stamp Col- 
lecting, Swimming, and Visit Washington. 

The plan of each club, briefly stated, was (1) to select officers; (2) to 
meet once a week at a time and place to be set by the members; (3) to 
secure as an adult leader one of the parents. The club was to be formed 
in the immediate neighborhood, therefore enrolment would be limited. 


Parents as Club Leaders 


The biggest problem was to find adult leaders because so many of the 
parents were employed but even this difficulty was surmounted. Many 
parents within a given area got together with their children and organized 
a working plan. One mother might conduct a neighborhood group fot 
sewing, another for cooking. The fathers also aided in supervising the 
clubs interested in model airplanes and hiking. 

When the children had their club leaders chosen and tentative plans 
worked out, adult leaders, children, principal, and teacher met one day 
after school to discuss and make final arrangements. 


Typical Club Activities 


The Visit Washington Club was very popular. Due to gasoline ration- 
ing and crowded transportation, few children could leave Washington 
so they planned to go on a weekly trip somewhere in the city. A paragraph 


Miss Willson teaches the fifth grade at the Buchanan School, Washington, D.C. 
{ 202 } 
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in each notebook, which included when and where they visited, what they 
saw and liked best, was decided on as the method of recording activities 
of this club. These were some of the places suggested: 


Aquarium in Commerce Building 
Aquatic Gardens 
Boys Club 

Botanical Gardens 
Fairlawn Park 

Folger Library 

Fort Dupont Park 
Franciscan Monastery 
Friendship House 
Jefferson Memorial 
Library of Congress 
Lincoln Memorial 


Marine Band Concert at Capitol 
National Art Gallery 
Pan American Union 
Potomac Park 

Rock Creek Park 
Smithsonian Institution 
Southeast Library 
Supreme Court Building 
Washington Cathedral 
Washington Monument 
Zoological Park. 


The Nutrition Club developed as an outgrowth of work at school. 
The children had cooked several times and were interested in continuing 
this experience. Each child planned to prepare, if possible: 





6 Desserts 

6 Salads 

2 Kinds of bread, such as corn bread and 
biscuits 

7 Beverages such as lemonade, ice tea, and 
coffee 


6 Main dishes 

3 Meat dishes 

1 Entire breakfast 
1 Entire lunch 

1 Entire dinner. 


A notebook record was devised for recording each recipe, the date 
cooked, number served, and remarks by members of the family. Mem- 
bers were reminded to wash dishes and leave the kitchen in order. 

For hot lazy summer days a Reading Club was suggested. Conferences 
with the public library branch and a listing of favorite books produced 


the following suggested list: 


You Can’t Pet a Possum—Bontemps 

Black Beauty—Sewell 

Dr. Dolittle books—Lofting 

The Sad Faced Boy—Bontemps 

Daniel Boone—Daugherty 

The Augustus books—Henderson 

Smoky—James 

The Monkey That Would Not Kill— 
Drummond 


Paul Bunyan books 

Mary Poppins books—Travers 

Understood Betsy—Fisher 

The Freddy books—Brooks 

The Cat Who Went to Heaven—Coatsworth 
Peterkin Papers—Hale 

Mr. Popper’s Penguins—Atwater 

Willow Whistle—Meigs 

Matchlock Gun—Edmonds 

Waterless Mountain—Armer. 


Each child had to read at least ten books, either from the list ‘or from 
his own personal choice. These were to be dramatized during the weekly 
club period. Many read double this number. 

The Help at Home Club was organized to help children realize that 
vacation time is for learning as well as for play. Every member was to 
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help at home at least two hours a day, contracting to perform at least 
once every week duties such as the following: 


Clean basement Set the table 

Clear the table Sew on buttons 

Dust and mop Sweep sidewalks and porch 

Empty trash Wash and dry dishes ; 

Help make the beds Wash socks and underclothes 

Mind younger children Wipe up bathroom and kitchen floors. 


Run errands 


A large group of the class displayed interest in sewing. The guide for 
the Sewing Club included the following activities: 


Repairs—Both boys and girls Sewing—Suggested for girls 
1. Sew buttons on a dress, shirt, or coat 1. Broomstick skirt 
2. Sew up a rip or seam neatly 2. Apron 
3. Darn stockings 3. Slip 
4, Put on a patch 4. Pajamas 

- 5. Shorts and halter 
Sewing—Suggested for boys 6. Handkerchief bag. 


1. Make a dish towel 

. Make a bureau scarf 
. Make a pillow case 

. Make pan holders 


~~ Ww dN 


Several children who stayed with relatives out of the city during vaca- 
tion time carried their plan books with them and worked alone. In the 
fall many profitable and interesting periods were spent in hearing and 
seeing what various members had done to spend a happy worthwhile 
summer. 


Suggestions for Planning Summer Activities 


The neighborhood club plan is only one of many ways in which 
teachers and principals can help children to make effective use of their 
vacations. Pupils should be given some insight into budgeting their time, 
based on a realization of- how many waking hours are at their disposal. 
It is desirable to check on the available community resources such as boys’ 
clubs, neighborhood houses, and vacation Bible schools. The people in 
charge of these facilities will be glad to come to the school to talk to the 
pupils about what they have to offer during the summer. When school 
closes the pupils should have definite plans for vacation activities, self- 
planned and self-directed as far as possible, that will make the summer 4 
period of mental and social growth. 
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The Elementary School Leads in Coordinated 
Planning in One Community 


Us Daniell Wihon 


hee section of Fulton 


County in which the Cox School is located is purely residential, closely 
adjacent to Atlanta. Most of the people living there own their attractive 
homes. There is much local community pride and there is a very real desire 
to promote measures looking to better things. Five churches of varying 
denominations are scattered thruout the community. The school building is 
attractive and well equipped, surrounded by beautiful school grounds. 
When the present principal came to the school seven years ago an oppor- 
tunity seemed open, because of the foundation already laid, to put into 
practice her beliefs that the school should be an integral part of the life of 
the community; that isolation of the educational area is a mistake; that the 
school should serve as a common-interest center for the community; and 
that the school is the logical agency for the building up of social under- 
standing. 

The superintendent of schools encouraged progress and left the field 
clear. The nineteen teachers were sympathetic and pledged cooperation, 
agreeing that radical changes and hasty innovations were unwise, and 
that informal and incidental procedures might succeed better than formal 
plans laid out by a council or board. A strong parent-teacher organization 
stood ready to go forward if proposed plans were reasonable. 

An excellent springboard for launching some of these ideas of coordi- 
nating the community was the system used by the former principal of in- 
viting in rotation the pastors of the various churches to present the devo- 
tionals at the assembly programs on Friday mornings. These ministers not 
only continued to come on schedule but gave active support in many under- 
takings. 


Health Center Established 


At the outset the question of a comprehensive community health program 
arose. The civic league, which meets monthly in the school auditorium, had 
been instrumental in obtaining adequate sewage. This gave stimulation to 


Mrs, Wilson is principal of the Lena H. Cox School, Fulton County, Georgia, 
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a growing health consciousness. The county health department had been for 
years conducting periodic but ineffectual yearly examinations of school 
children. The establishment of health centers under county auspices 
became possible. This school led the way in obtaining for the community a 
health center and clinic with a full-time nurse and assistant. Sponsorship 
by the civic league was secured and their cooperation enlisted. Finding a 
suitable location and equipping the center consumed the better part of two 
years. The community now has a well-equipped health center with a skilled 
cooperative staff which works constantly with the school in ministering to 
the many clinical and social needs that arise. All churches in the community, 
the PTA, the civic league, and the Masonic lodge make stated monthly 
contributions to assist in the operation of the center. This cooperative plan 
not only provides adequate financing but stimulates sustained interest in 
the health center as every group naturally wants to know how the money 
is spent. 

At present the school, the PTA, many interested local people, and the 
health center are cooperating in typhoid immunizations and in conducting 
the “summer roundup” of children who will enter the first grade next year 
to the end that all first-graders may be immunized against diseases, may 
have chest X-rays, and may have all possible remedial work done this 
summer. Capable mothers assist by making and copying records. Toys have 
been made for the nursery by Girl Scouts and other school children. 


Library Service Extended 


Perhaps the next expansion was that of opening the school library during 
vacation months. On each Friday morning during the summer, volunteet 
teachers, mothers, and older girls serve on a definite schedule to assutt 
proper circulation and care of books and to maintain courteous behavior 
among the children who eagerly gather there. Anyone in the community 
may borrow books. The seventh-grade girls assume much responsibility ia 
carrying on the mechanics of the summer library. 


Hot Lunch Program 


The inauguration of a good hot lunch program in the school cafeteria et 
listed the interest and aid of the entire community. One volunteer mothet 
or friend working without pay comes each day to assist the employees in 
the cafeteria. The plan of progressive serving to the seven grades and the 
quality and quantity of good, wholesome food are of interest to all. Com 
munity grocerymen and tradespeople give loyal support. Several gardeners 
grow peas, potatoes, and greens just for the school. Groups of women 
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during these wartime summers have gone to canneries to put up produce for 
the school cafeteria. The school lunch program is indeed a community 
project, and all people in the community know that they may come to the 
school cafeteria whenever they wish to have lunch with the children. Not a 
great many do this, but it is a pleasant and not uncommon sight to see a 
mother or a father or a visitor sitting with the children at lunch. 


War Service Center Established 


When war came the need arose for a Red Cross workroom. The school 
was the logical center. In the rear of the large well-lighted, well-ventilated 





Public schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


... "The program to improve living in the community affects the 
health, the food, the shelter, the clothing, the recreation, and the cul- 
tural outlook of the community.” 


auditorium were placed cutting tables and comfortable chairs. Six electric 
sewing machines were rented. Women from the four corners of the com- 
munity came in groups to sew. The churches, the PTA, the preschool 
organization, and the Eastern Star all sent groups on scheduled days. To see 
these groups come despite all kinds of weather, to hear their cheerful 
chatter, to watch their earnest faces bent over their work, made an indelible 
impression on the school faculty. The principal and teachers came to know 
Many people who had no children in school and who otherwise might not 
ever have come to the building, and the visitors, in turn, became acquainted 
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with the plans and policies of the school and became warm friends, 

Along with the Red Cross sewing project, were held standard Red Cross 
courses in first aid, home nursing, and nutrition. These classes in the 
school auditorium were available to anyone who wished to enrol. 

Where can war stamps and bonds be bought without having to go into 
the city? Why, at “our school,” of course. The school has become the 
channel thru which flows a steady stream of investments in government 
stamps and bonds. Careful machinery was set up for this procedure which 
combined the efforts of teachers, children, and others. 

Then came salvage collections. The school became the center for all, 
Housewives bring their tin and grease, Paper sales are held monthly. Sc 
drives have cleaned up alleyways and back yards. Clothes collections for war 
relief have brought in tons of good clothing from many people. The dry 
cleaning establishments and the shoe shops have cooperated. A father 
staggering down the corridor with a great armful of paper, or a mother 
hurrying in with her burden of salvage, gives definite testimony of the 
willingness of these average American citizens to share in unselfish service. 

Then there are the Red Cross and war fund and polio and anti-tuber 
culosis drives. The community contributes to these largely thru the school 
organization and takes great interest and pride in “‘our total.” 


Child Care Provided 


When one of the world’s largest bomber plants was located only a few 
miles away, many women felt the urge to go to work outside their homes. 
The need for a nursery school became apparent. The school sought the 
willing cooperation of county authorities and appealed to the federal pro 
gram. The school leaders secured a location at a short distance from the 
school, worked untiringly on the renovation of the place and now have a 
adequately equipped and beautiful nursery, with qualified workers in charge 
and a capacity enrolment of children. The nursery school is now quite 
self-sufficient but it shares in the school program so far as interest and 
sponsorship are concerned. 

At the same time that the nursery was getting under way the extended 
school day care for older children was launched at the school. The com- 
munity quickly saw the need of this and helped to develop plans. At the 
time of this writing twenty-two children who would otherwise be left to 
their own devices in the afternoon remain at school, are fed, supervised in 
play, guided in arts and crafts, and are cared for in every respect by compe 
tent people until their mothers call for them in the late afternoon. This 
project will continue thru the summer on an all-day schedule. 
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A summer school directed by the board of education will also be held 
in the school building for six weeks of the summer providing individual 
instruction for those children who need it. 


Scouting Program Enlarged 


For many years Boy Scout troops had been active in the community. Some 
of the older boys had afternoon and Saturday jobs. Many belonged to the 
boys’ club. The boys seemed well taken care of. But the girls had no 
directed activities of this type. The school, therefore, after many months of 





Public school recreation center, Vallejo, California 


... “Elementary education ...is concerned with the happiness, suc- 
cess, and welfare of the people; ... their recreation and amusement, 
their health, and their occupational success.” 


seeking suitable leadership among young women of the community, or- 
ganized a Girl Scout troop. Now there are two Girl Scout troops and three 
Brownie troops, all meeting after school on separate days in the school 
building. Cabinets have been assigned for their use so that they have their 
own properties. The girls are responsible for the care and use of the school 
facilities and have never abused the privilege. At a recent bond sale rally, 
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sponsored by Girl Scouts and Brownies and supported by the PTA, the 
Cox girls sold $20,000 worth of stamps and bonds. Last year the community 
rallied to their similar sale and people were given rides in jeeps provided 
by the government. The entire community participated and enjoyed the 
thrills of the occasion. 


Community Recreation Promoted 


The manager of the local theater is a patron of the school and is a pto- 


gressive, conscientious citizen. The theater therefore cooperates with the 
school program, endeavoring to show suitable pictures and keeping in| 


touch with school plans. 


For evening meetings there is cooperation. Church organizations and © 
school groups collaborate on a yearly calendar, preventing conflicts as far as ¥ 
possible. The principal and teachers support community activities and give 7 
interested participation whenever possible. The school auditorium is avail-} 
able for use to any responsible group upon payment of a small fee for the? 


janitor’s services. 


A visual-aid program that has been functioning within the school can® 


now be expanded to include the community. The acquisition by the schoo 


thru the PTA, of a motion-picture projector and complete equipment for the 


showing of pictures, slides, and film strips makes this possible. 


A project now on hand is the perfecting of plans for supervised play for 


children during vacation months. Being outside the city limits the com 
munity has no good park facilities. Therefore the proposed plan of s 


play calls for supervision on the school grounds. This program is to be | 
financed by the county commissioners and sponsored by the community.” 


Progress and Planning 


Thus during these seven years the school has often quietly initiated, 
cooperated in, promoted, and stimulated these and many other community- 
wide activities and has been instrumental in enlisting the interest and aid 
of the many civic, social, and religious groups. In so doing we have con- 
sciously worked toward a definite goal, namely the plan of using a public- 
school building as a real community center. 

We long to see the time, which we can now only envision, when all 
school doors in our nation will remain open the year round to the end that 
the multiple needs of boys and girls, youths, men, and women will be pro- 
vided for, and coordinated community planning will be a vital reality and 
a motivating factor in the life of the community. Social understanding and 
real democracy can then result thru the experiences provided. 
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Part Five 


ADVENTURING IN SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
COORDINATION 


West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia 


. lice “Coordinating councils and similar clearinghouses 
for community action should include the schools as active 
participants.” 


School-Community Planning at Whitmell 


Aachie Gens Baverley 
i ya Whitmell Farm- 


Life School enrols about 550 pupils, from first grade thru high school, 
Most of the pupils come by bus as the school is located in a village of only 
about a dozen homes, fifteen miles from Danville, Virginia. Joint planning ~ 
and working by school and community are so much a matter of course at 7 
Whitmell that one must go back‘many years to report on its beginnings. 4 






Community Spirit Grows thru Joint Achievements 


A project which helped to give the community confidence in its own’ 
powers was the entertaining in 1920 of the three-day National Conference ~ 
on Rural Education. Outstanding leaders in the rural field from all parts © 
of the nation were entertained in local homes. Farm families came from 
miles around to attend the morning sessions, shared a picnic lunch at the 7 x 
school, went home to do the evening chores while the school home™ 
economics department served dinner at the school to the visitors, and then ~ 
returned to the evening programs. The governor and the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction spoke at this conference, as have other state 
officials on other occasions. 

Several years later, another three-day conference was held similar to 
the above. This was called the Virginia Conference on Rural Education 
and Country Life. On “School Day” the Governor of Virginia was the 
speaker; on ‘“‘Farmers’ Day,” city men and farmers held consultation while 
country and city women were in joint session. The climax was reached on 
“Church Day,” with a demonstration of a well-organized Sunday school, 
under the supervision of the state superintendent of public instruction, 
followed with a sermon by a bishop of the Methodist Conference. 


Community Surveys Lead to Community Improvement 


The school has taken the lead in several efforts at appraisal of the needs 
of the community. The first was an informal study made by the high- 
school sociology class, undertaken to find an answer to the question: 
“What kind of home improvements, such as running water and electric 
lights, can local farm owners afford?” 


Mrs, Beverley is principal of the Whitmell Farm-Life School, Whitmell, Virginia. 
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The findings were presented to the community in pageantry by the 
high-school graduating class, using the commencement theme, ‘‘Face to 
Face with Whitmell Community.” The results showed the average distance 
of Whitmell homes from church, business, and school centers, the average 
working hours of farm women, their home conveniences, and their means 
of cultural enjoyment. Desirable changes were suggested, such as using 





Milkweed pod collection, public schools, Waukesha County, Wisconsin 


..» "The elementary school ... contributes to the growth and develop- 
ment of children as individuals and as socially sensitive participants 
in group living.” 


electricity as a labor saving device, and the varied uses of running water 
in the homes. A farm house within the price range that Whitmell farmers 
could afford had been planned by the home economics girls and built in 
miniature by the agricultural boys. The pageant showed how various 
courses in the curriculum had centered around this miniature house in 
classroom instruction for the year. One purpose was to direct attention to 
the need of a home economics cottage on the campus. 

A community league of parents and teachers was formed. In the effort 
to arouse the members to be aware of community needs, it was proposed 
that an informal survey be made by the citizens themselves. Committees 
wete formed to consider the following topics: community spirit, citizenship, 


. 
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recreation, health, homes, schools, churches, business, farm-soils and 
crops, and farm-livestock. No formal score card was used but the members 
of each committee made personal observations and kept the subject in 
mind over a period of several weeks, after which they met in joint session, 

A profile rating of a community in another state, which had been 
evaluated by the use of a score card, was shown and discussed. The ten 
committees then met in separate rooms and agreed upon the ratings for 
the phases of Whitmell life they had been observing. Returning to the 
joint meeting, they made a profile rating for their own community. There 
was general agreement that the lowest point was in the one-room rural 
church. The community was entirely Protestant but included various sects, 
which joined in the subsequent church rally and the effort to raise funds for 
a new church plant. The leaders wanted the people to see the possibilities 
for a balanced rural community life. To focus attention on this theme the 
school presented an original pageant, Crowning Queen Country Life, 
which showed cooperation of home, school, and church. 

A former resident of the community heard of the church project and 
gave the money for the erection of Whitmell Memorial Methodist Church, 
a modern and beautiful structure. Church school classrooms are provided 
for pupils of all ages. There are facilities for youth fellowship activities, 
and there is a large sanctuary with stained glass windows and pipe organ. 
As an outgrowth of this awakened interest, the church community has 
raised funds for remodeling the parsonage. 

Still later a scientific survey of the community was made under the 
supervision of a specialist of Columbia University. The survey of farm 
homes made ten years earlier furnished data for comparative statements 
and out of this study grew the plan of celebrating Rural Progress Week. 
The purpose was to present the facts found in the survey—to let it bea 
“Community Find Yourself Week”—at which time the progress and 
needs of the school and community would be brought to the consciousnes 
of the citizens, Each person was asked to list the next steps that should 
be taken in community development. 

The school commencement program contained the most interesting 
results of the survey and next steps needed in community development. 
The audience was turned into a huge class, learning facts about themselves 
as they read the findings of the study along with their leader. They wet 
thus prepared for a forceful address along lines of rural progress. 

The commencement exercises were held in the church because the school 
auditorium was inadequate. A question box was placed in the rear of the 
room for the audience to register the order in which the proposed develop 
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and F ments should be taken up. New wings to the school building and a larger 
bets F auditorium were voted as the most pressing needs, These goals have been 
t inf achieved, but the present building is again being outgrown. The surveys 
sion. F have resulted also in the erection of a home economics cottage, which is 
been f 4 vital social center for the alumni and the women of the community. The 


> ten § agricultural building is headquarters for the men, whether for lectures or 
$ for } repair of machinery. 

) the 

there § School Cannery Meets Community Need 

rural The most recent addition to the school equipment is the cannery 
sects, 


opened on July 17, 1944. A strong committee of community people, with 
Is for the support of school children, raised $1500; the county schoolboard 
ities F donated $300; the state board of education gave $1250. The total cost of 
€ the building and equipment will be around $3500, including the free labor 
Life | of many farmers. At the opening of the cannery, a large group gathered 
to observe a demonstration of approved methods of conserving foodstuff 
and to enjoy a delightful social hour at a watermelon feast. 

lurch, During the first four months of use 15,000 cans of fruits and vegetables 


t and 


vided were processed, 1000 cans being the record for one day. Seventy-six 
vilies, F families used the cannery during that period. 
gan. 


y has The School Seeks to Serve 


Among the visible achievements of school and community planning at 





t the } Whitmell are the new church and parsonage, the school auditorium and 
farm F the enlargement to provide additional classrooms, the home economics 
ments cottage, a “garden of Friendship’ on a part of the school’s twenty-acre 
Week. campus, an agricultural building, and the cannery. Many farm homes have 
t bet BF been provided with running water, electric lights, and other modern con- 
s and F veniences as a result of the emphasis on home improvement. Less tangible 
usnes § but no less real are the results in appreciation of rural life, in community 
hould pride, and in the community’s ability to meet its problems. 
: There is constant emphasis on the interrelationships of school, home, 
esting F and church; on good citizenship in school and in community; on the 
pment. possibilities for high satisfaction in rural life; and on the relationships of 
selves F Whitmell community to the state, the nation, and the world. 
foo. - The foregoing activities—and many others not reported—are an out- 
growth of the school philosophy, summarized in the school motto: That 
“<a our school may stand as a lighthouse, guiding individual, community, 
0 


county, state to the light of education, right living, ideal citizenship, and 
velop brotherly love. 


BELT 


The Neighborhood Council in School and 
Community Life 


Stanley be Fink 


() F all community 


organizations, whether they are parent-teacher associations, mothers’ clubs, 
playground associations, or some other, the neighborhood council is the 
most inclusive in that it may include every individual and every type of 
organization. The neighborhood council really is the heartbeat of the 
neighborhood. It is a group of people who work together, without being 
paid for it, to improve living conditions in a given community. When the 
Pioneer Neighborhood Council of Reading, Pennsylvania, was organized 
in 1940, the members chose this statement of its function: ‘The neighbor- 
hood council stimulates and coordinates all those forces interested in mak- 
ing the community a better place in which to live, thru opportunity and 
service to individuals and groups.” 


Council Organized To Meet Community Need 


For ten years prior to the establishment of the Pioneer Neighborhood 
Council the Junior League of Reading sponsored and helped to operate 
the city’s first indoor recreation center in the Tyson-Schoener School. 
Since the work of this group of women is mainly pioneering, they withdrew 
from the recreation center when it became successful enough to turn over 
entirely to the city officials. In looking for a new field of service the 
neighborhood council was the suggestion that appealed most to members 
of the League. How to study its possibilities and where to establish it 
were problems. Various sections of Reading were considered carefully, 
for upon the success of the new project might depend the future of all 
neighborhood councils in the city. It was decided to remain in the section 
where the League had been working even prior to the establishment of the 
recreation center. This section of about thirty-six city blocks had many 
unsolved community problems which a neighborhood council could 
help solve. It covers the area west of the Reading Railroad to the Schuylkill 
River and from Penn Street, the city’s main’ street, south to the bend of the 


Mr. Fink is president of the Pioneer Neighborhood Council, Reading, Pennsylvania. He 
was principal of the Tyson-Schoener School when the council was organized and is 20¥ 
principal of the Southwest Junior High School. 
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river. Two public schools are in the area—the Tyson-Schoener Elementary 
School and the Southwest Junior High School. 

The League appointed a committee to meet with the principal of the 
Tyson-Schoener School for a discussion of plans and for suggestions as 
to names of people who were best able to help establish the council. They 
felt that his service as principal and as director for ten years of the League’s 
recreation program would help him to know many of the problems con- 
fronting the League in establishing their new setup. The principal was 
made chairman of the council. The name of Pioneer Neighborhood Council 
was selected, since this council was Reading’s first. 

Preliminary meetings were informal. The group directed most of its 
eatly efforts toward the improvement of the available playgrounds. A 
large committee composed of representatives from each playground as- 
sociation, and other persons interested in recreation, met monthly. 


Broad Program Is Developed 


Then the council began to expand its efforts and invitations were sent 
out to all the churches, factories, mills, stores, fire companies, clubs, and 
other organizations in the area to join the council. Soon many of these 
organizations sent representatives to the council and they joined as members 
but each representing his or her own organization. The council went further 
when it went outside the area it serves and invited members from various 
civic groups and agents of various welfare organizations to join on the 
ground that these people spend their efforts in our area as well as in the 
city proper. Therefore, such organizations as the Red Cross, Visiting Nurses’ 
Association, Social Welfare League, court house, city hall officials, and 
others are represented. In fact, on one occasion when the recreation com- 
mittee went before the city council to discuss a playground situation, the 
chairman of the committee informed the city fathers that each person 
present in the chamber of the city council represented an organization, and 
that, if necessary, each representative could bring his members along. The 
committee was successful in having its plea granted. 

The executive committee meets the second Wednesday afternoon of each 
morth and more often if necessary thru the twelve months of the year. This 
committee is composed of the president, vicepresident, secretary, treasurer, 
the chairmen of each of the committees, two representatives of the Junior 
League of Reading (the sponsor of the council), and three members of 
the council at large. Much of the work of the council is done at the executive 
committee meetings. The general council meetings are held the second 
Thursday of each month except in July and August. 
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The two schools from the start have taken an active part in the work 
of the council. The president is a school principal; two teachers helped 
to write the bylaws; and there always has been a representative from the 
faculty of each school on the membership of the council. The schools 
have been particularly helpful on the problems of juvenile delinquengy, 
housing, and health. The council’s neighborhood newspaper is delivered 
to each home in the area four times annually by schoolboys. At various 
times the schools have provided special programs at the request of the 





Public schools, Monterey, Califortia 
... “In a complex urban community a great variety of community 
agencies will be found ...The school should take the initiative... 
in helping to make such services most useful.” 


council. Directly or indirectly the schools have shared in the beneficial 
results of all of the work being done by the group. 


Committees Work on Varied Problems 


The following committees were soon organized and put into operation: 
housing, health, juvenile delinquency, legal relations, traffic, publicity, 
and flood control. Each committee meets monthly. There are some hard: 
working council members, much interested in their committee’s prografl, 
who seldom come to the general council meetings. A good example is the 
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flood control committee in which there are several large manufacturers who 
are interested mainly in seeing to it that work is done in the area to 
prevent any recurrence of floods that damaged their plants in the past. 
One who attends only the regular monthly meetings cannot always get a 
full understanding, therefore, of the work done. He would have to study 
or know the council and its committee as a whole to get a true picture. 

The housing committee concerns itself with neighborhood housing 
problems and with practices of the Reading Housing Authority in regard 
to demolition and reconditioning of substandard houses. On this com- 
mittee is an architect, a real-estate broker, a member of the Reading Hous- 
ing Authority, a fireman, and several other citizens of the neighborhood. 

On the health committee we find a doctor, a visiting nurse, a tuberculosis 
association nurse, a social worker, and several other citizens. 

The juvenile delinquency committee is headed by a Protestant minister 
and has in its membership a representative of the juvenile court, a detective, 
a representative from each public and parochial school in the neighbor- 
hood, a social worker, and several local citizens. This group concerns 
itself with specific boys and girls who show signs of becoming delinquent. 
It tries to discover specific causes of delinquency in the neighborhood and 
the city as a whole and to work for their removal. 

The legal relations committee deals mainly with law enforcement in the 
neighborhood, acting only where there is a violation of existing laws 
coupled with nonenforcement by proper officials. This committee functions 
only when other committees have failed to obtain results by neighborhood 
pressure or other attempts. The chairman is an assistant district attorney 
who is widely known thruout the state. Other members include a Catholic 
priest, a detective, a policeman, and several other citizens. 

The traffic committee has been able to put several important traffic 
regulations and precautions into practice. The committee is composed of 
citizens of the area, including a steel mill worker, a housewife, a clerk, 
a former school teacher, and a minister. 

One of the most effective committees is the one that was formed last— 
the flood control committee. It includes a chemist as chairman, a Red 
Cross worker, a social worker, several large manufacturers, an architect, 
and several local citizens. This committee has been untiring in its efforts 
and is constantly on the alert. Its main objectives are to operate a suitable 
system of warning for residents and industries in threatened sections of the 
area in the event of a flood, and to cooperate with existing agencies, mainly 
the Red Cross, in working out effective emergency services. It is also more 
or less concerned with restoring the Schuylkill River to its former beauty 
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and in making its water fit to drink. Coal companies located further 
the valley have been dumping silt into the stream finally making it 
water unfit to drink and ruining the once-famous beauty of the river, 
Reading gets its drinking water from another source but it is interested 
in the river just the same. Recently, this committee had charge of ; 
general meeting of the council and presented as speaker the president of 
the Schuylkill River Restoration Society. This meeting in the large audi. 
torium of the junior high school was well attended. Many who had never 
before attended a general council meeting came because they are interested 
in the river. 


Council Office Established 


In the fall of 1940 the council appointed a young man as a part-time § 


executive secretary, a university graduate who was teaching part time 
After several months they found need for a full-time person and so this 
young man became the council’s first executive secretary. The counall 
maintains an office in the area, which is open all day and at times whe 
committees hold evening meetings. 

All general meetings are now held in the Tyson-Schoener School. On 
several occasions meetings were held in other places, such as fire company 
halls, the Elks Club, and in other schools. There is still a question as to 
whether it is better to move around every month, move around once ot 
twice a year, or hold all meetings in the school. Some feel that when we 
move around more people get to know us. On the other hand there are 
those who want a permanent meeting place so that they and any visitos 
do not have to inquire where the next meeting will be held. The latte 
group is the majority and to date only a few meetings have been held in 
other places. When there is such a cosmopolitan group one must be careful 
not to offend any minority which may feel it is being disregarded. Becaus 
of some difficulties of this sort it was decided not to meet in any church 
or political organization building. It was also decided that the coundl 
would at no time sponsor any money-raising projects, It had been asked, 
for example, to take part in a drive to secure an old folks’ home, 0 
sponsor a card party for the Campfire Girls, to provide camping ground 
for the Boy Scouts, and to sponsor the sale of tickets for a certain play 
ground association. 


Results Are Concrete and Worthwhile 


The question may arise: “‘Has the Pioneer Neighborhood Council done 
any good for the area or community?” or “Is it worthwhile to continut 
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the work of the council?” The answer is emphatically “yes.” At times 
during the war years the going has been hard because of the loss of good 
workers—men and women—some to the armed forces and others to war 
industries, working shifts that made it hard for them to take an active part 
at the times needed. Still others have many extra things to do that would 
not be necessary in normal times. However, the neighborhood council 
idea is here to stay and after the war has ended others undoubtedly will 
be established thruout the city. Already plans have been made showing 
where they are needed and the work they can do in their respective 
neighborhoods. 

Some accomplishments in the past year have been: surfacing and partial 
fencing of two playgrounds, paving an alley in which much filth had 
accumulated, placing stop signs at two busy intersections, assisting a 
number of juvenile delinquents and prospective delinquents, closing an 
establishment breeding delinquency, conducting a health talk combined 
with an international dance festival night, securing the cooperation of the 
city building inspector on condemnation procedure and the actual demoli- 
tion of several homes hopelessly beyond repair and unfit for habitation, 
securing land in a near-by area for garden plots for citizens of the area, 
removing dangerous hazards from the sidewalks, publishing a quarterly 
neighborhood newspaper, conducting two big salvage drives in the schools, 
making a tire survey for the local rationing board, planting trees on one 
of the playgrounds (the money being donated privately by a citizen), 
causing a packing company to use better methods in unloading its cattle 
and pigs and in disposing of the odors from the packing house, securing 
the passage of a city ordinance requiring all ash trucks to cover their ashes 
and dirt, and numerous other things of benefit to the community as a 
whole. 

Thru the Pioneer Neighborhood Council a common medium has been 
established whereby everyone can express his opinion and render service. 
The interest and participation of citizens in and out of the area ‘served by 
the council has been amazing. The council has brought the schools and 
the community closer in their relationships. It has made the community 
conscious of itself as a neighborhood and of its important part in the 
City as a whole. 





Community Planning Begins at the School 


Ce 


A; night came the 


_ farmers from all parts of the community assembled at the little three-room 
schoolhouse with their wives and children. It was the annual meeting of 
the cooperative and they were coming to hear the reports of their president 
and treasurer and do some thinking about next year. The president had 
a good story to tell on the manager of the canning plant. After that he 
explained how a few members had advanced the money to buy the new 
tractor. There had been enough cash in the treasury to purchase the plows 
and harrows. Then he called on the treasurer for his report, which was 
a source of pride to the members. 

The money borrowed to install the gristmill had been repaid and the 
feed mill had been purchased from the earnings on the cannery and 
gristmill. The net profits from their enterprises were running around $125 
a month. There was something over $500 in the bank. All bills were 
paid. The cannery had been in operation three years and almost 100,000 
pints of food had been preserved for use by the people in their homes 
and in the school lunchroom. 

Following these encouraging reports the men and women went into a 
discussion of plans for the coming year. But how had this thing happened 
to a people who three years earlier had never had any experience in group 
action for the common welfare? 


Organizing for Group Action 


The teachers in Little Tallapoosa School had learned in their student 
days at West Georgia College something about a school’s responsibility 
for helping the community to face and solve its common problems. Talla: 
poosa is not far from the college, in Carroll County, Georgia, fifty miles 
west of Atlanta. The community is made up of about seventy-five families, 
over half of them tenant farmers, the others small landowners. The 
teachers invited a few families to the school one evening in Januaty 
1941 to talk about the community. Parents and children came to sing, dis 
cuss, and eat cookies and drink punch. The teachers told of some localities 


Mr. Folger is director of teacher education at West Georgia College in Carroll County, 
Carrollton, Georgia. 
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where the people had worked together to provide libraries, canning plants, 
health centers, and other services at their schools. The teachers did most of 
the talking because the farmers would do little at first, but the teachers 
belived that Little Tallapoosa people could learn how to provide such serv- 
ices for themselves. The community needed many things. The land was not 
as productive as it had been, too much soil had gone down the river. Some 
farmers were worried about the main cash crop, cotton, because it did 
not bring the income they needed. The schoolhouse needed repairing and 
painting; a kitchen and lunchroom were needed. 

Someone thought it would be a good idea to invite all the families for 
another meeting the following week to talk over the situation and see 
what could be done. The group agreed to this and the meeting was called. 
The next Friday night the building was filled. Most of the school children 
came along with their parents. 

In the second meeting the teachers still did most of the talking and 
again the principal presided. This silence on the part of the majority was 
not due to a lack of interest in needs of the community but to a lack of 
experience in speaking in meetings. The interest was keen enough to cause 
them to plan and to attend regular community meetings. 

As more and more meetings were held the local people took a larger 
share in the discussion and gradually introduced their ideas of what 
Little Tallapoosa community could do. Some wanted to start hatching baby 
chicks, since they were buying thousands each season. Some wanted a 
gristmill, others a feed mill. Some thought a sweet potato curing house 
would help, while many believed a canning plant was needed. 

Committees were appointed to study each proposal and report to the 
group. After full discussion of the committee reports in several meetings 
the people decided that a canning plant for preserving their foods was the 
facility which they all needed and wanted most. It was then about the end 
of the school term. It had taken several months of thinking, discussion, 
and investigation to come to a decision, but the decision was that of the 
people, and not that of the teachers. It was their problem and their plan 
to tackle it. This point is basic in community development. 

Once the decision on a project had been made, discussion began on the 
problem of organization for ownership and operation of the canning 
plant. The people had had little experience with partnerships, stock com- 
panies, cooperatives, or any other group undertaking in business. They 
considered the advantages of each type of organization carefully and de- 
cided for a cooperative. The teachers helped in the thinking by presenting 
facts as a basis for intelligent choice but the people made the decision. 
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A board of directors was chosen, which secured a charter from the state 
enabling the cooperative to engage in a wide variety of activities including 
buying, processing, and marketing. Shares in the cooperative were priced 
at $2.50 each and a committee set out to raise the capital needed to erect 
and equip the canning plant. The school owned six acres of ground and 
the trustees leased the site for the plant to the cooperative. 

Some felt that it would be very difficult if not impossible to raise the 
needed capital. But by hard work the committee raised $500 in a few weeks, 
‘The directors bought a building in Carrollton, cut it in two, and hauled 
each half of it on trucks four miles to the site on the school grounds. They 
found used canning equipment at a low price and purchased a reconditioned 
boiler. Practically all of the labor of construction and installation was do- 
nated by the people. This careful buying and volunteer labor enabled 
the people to secure an adequate cannery for a cash outlay of less than 
$500. 

A local farmer was selected as manager and given some training at 
a near-by plant. The canning season for vegetables and fruits was fat 
advanced before the plant was ready that first season but over 15,000 
cans were processed. The annual report of the treasurer for 1941 showed 
a balance of ninety-four cents. 

Working together on the building and installation of equipment and 
later in helping each other can their foods for home use and the school 
lunchroom developed a strong sense of community in those participating. 
And as they worked they talked of other facilities they needed. Up to the 
time the cooperative was organized the school had a good well but no 
pump. The cannery required running water, so the cooperative installed an 
electric pump in the school well to supply both school and cannery. The 
women of the community had earned some money in their homemaking 
club and wanted a club house. The school needed a kitchen and lunchroom 
but neither had enough funds to build either. Discussion and planning as 
a unified community group resulted in a building and equipment which 
is used by the school for its lunchroom and by the women for their club 
room. Again. the men gave their labor for the construction. The women 
and school children wove the rug and materials for the curtains and 
upholstering and colored them with dyes from Georgia red clay and 
barks of various trees. 

During the first year the people discovered their own leaders and 
learned to carry on their discussions and planning. The teachers had made 
themselves dispensable and were able to give their time to the development 
of a community library in the club house, to community-school health 
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activities and recreation. The members of the cooperative decided to leave 
their earnings in the treasury to finance new undertakings rather than to 
take them out as patronage dividends. 

By raising only $125 in new shares the cooperative now has its gristmill 
and feed mill and a tractor and equipment. Plans are under way for a sweet 
potato curing house to be built for this fall’s harvest. The earnings from 
the present projects are over $100 a month which should be enough to 
pay for the curing house. As the people look to the future they think of 





Public schools, Monterey, California 


... "Many educators today are adapting the materials of instruction 
to the problems and needs of children and communities being served 
by the schools.” 


a center with many other facilities such as a warehouse for storing and 
marketing farm produce, a shop for repairing farm machinery, more farm 
machinery, and a store, all of which can be financed out of earnings. And 
they are beginning to include the idea of a new building to replace the old 
frame structure used by the school. 


Effect on School 


Since the school has become the center for so much activity parents have 
been present many many times for meetings and for work. They have 
learned to know their teachers and to understand the work in the school. 
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The children have caught the spirit and on their own initiative organized 
in the school a cooperative store operated on Rochdale principles. The 
business is handled entirely by the children. The school has no income 
from state or county for maintenance or supplies. Before this community 
effort coal bills, electric light bills, and even crayons and erasers were 
a continuous source of worry for teachers and local trustees. The building 
sorely needed repairing and painting. The school grounds were eroding 
. and unattractive. The people now care for these essentials. Grass has been 
planted, erosion checked, and flowers and foundation plantings make the 
school more attractive. There is deep concern for the school and under- 
standing of a newer type of education for children and parents that goes 
beyond the three R’s. 


Conclusion 


The efforts to make the school the center for democratic group action by 
parents and children in this community have demonstrated several im- 
portant facts. 

Faith in the creative capacities of the people for learning to think and 
plan together is justified. 

Teachers can furnish the initial leadership that will help a community 
discover and develop its own leaders. They need to have patience, to give 
people time, and to encourage the people to take the responsibility for 
the development of community services. 

School improvement and better parent attitudes toward the school come 
with community activity centered in the school. 

It is not necessary for the teachers to have a planned program which 
they wish to “put over” on the people. When the effectiveness of this 
effort to help people learn to do their own thinking, to make their own 
plans, and to develop their own leadership is compared with efforts in 
planning and doing for people, the preference is strong for dependence 
on the people’s ability to meet the challenge for themselves. 

When children participate in the community meetings they are aware of 
the problems being faced by their parents and these problems can be used 
in the school for making the work realistic. 
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State and Regional Programs 
Richard z Paggers and Others 


e EADERSHIP in 


developing new concepts of school and community interaction is coming 
from many sources—local, state, and national. The variety of forms in 
which this leadership may find expression is suggested in the following 
brief descriptions of projects undertaken by a state department of educa- 
tion, a state university, and a privately endowed foundation. In each of 
the programs the emphasis is on the response of the school to the needs 
of its immediate community. 


Cooperative Study of Teacher Education Emphasizing the Community 
School—Kentucky State Department of Education 


The 1934 school code of Kentucky placed the education and certification 
of teachers in Kentucky under a council on public higher education and 
the state board of education in such a way that an integrated state program 
for teacher education has been developing. Various conferences and dis- 
cussions in 1940, 1941, and 1942, on the relation of teacher education 
to enriched community life, led to the beginning, in 1943, of the “Coopera- 
tive Study for the Improvement of the Quality of Living thru the Schools.” 
A grant from the General Education Board to the state department of 
education has helped to make the study possible. 

Under the study, each of seven colleges is working with a near-by coun- 
ty-school system or a large school in the effort (1) to develop a school 
program that will improve the quality of living in the school community 
and (2) to develop further a program of teacher education that will pre- 
pare teachers to be leaders in community schools. Each college has a 
coordinator for the study, assisted by a faculty committee, and each county- 
school system or school has designated a key person for the study. 

Orientation conferences were held for the college and school leaders, 
preliminary to the setting up of college-county programs in each of the 


This article draws on materials received from several different individuals, including 
Richard E, Jaggers, director of teacher education and certification, Kentucky Department 
of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky; John Alex Rorer, associate director of the extension 
division of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia; Harold F. Clark, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York; 
and Rupert C. Koeninger, associate professor of sociology and economics, Central Michi- 
gan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
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seven centers. The study has made it possible for representatives from the 
cooperating centers to make survey-visits to community schools in Holtville 
Alabama, and Carroll County, Georgia. An institute on conservation and 
resources, in cooperation with leaders from the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and an institute on learning materials in the schools have been held. A 
succession of conferences has made it possible for the seven college-county 
groups to report on programs and on progress and to exchange advice and 
. Criticism on projected activities. 

The state director of teacher education and certification is the coordinator 
of the cooperative study. His office has issued a series of mimeographed 
“Community School Circulars” which consist largely of brief descriptions 
of activities illustrative of principles in developing a school program 
directed to the improvement of living. 

Altho each of the seven cooperating groups has formulated its own 
plans, their approach may be illustrated in the following statement by the 
University of Kentucky and Green County group of the purposes of 
their project: 

(a) To make available to the school systems of Green County the services of 
the College of Education and of other colleges of the University of Kentucky 


as the school systems of Green County engage in programs for the enrichment 
of living in that county. 

(b) To provide for the University of Kentucky a demonstration area for the 
try-out of various procedures and methods of off-campus service. The most sut- 
cessful of the techniques tried will be used in other counties. 

(c) To offer an opportunity for the staff members of the College of Education 
to evaluate their pre-service program of teacher-education in terms of school 
situations that are typical of many Kentucky communities. 

(d) To promote a program of in-service education of teachers which ma 
demonstrate the values of cooperative efforts between a teacher-education inst 
tution and a school system to the end that some contribution will be made to the 
larger program in Kentucky for the increased effectiveness of education.’ 


The Kentucky study is a long-time program which has not yet reached 
the stage of appraising results. The enthusiastic response of the colleges and 
the school systems concerned seem to give promise that better ways 
may be found to meet some of the problems that schools and teacher 
education institutions face in directing education toward the improvement 
of living. 


1 For example: Jaggers, Richard E. Things to Look for in Measuring Progress of Community Schools, 
The Community School, Circular No. 28. Frankfort, Kentucky: Kentucky Department of Education, 
1945. 3 p. (Mimeo.) a : ; 

2 Kentucky Department of Education. Improving the Quality of Living through In-Service Education 
of Teachers, Educational Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 11. Frankfort: the Department, 1944. p. 908-909. 
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Extension Project in Community Study—University of Virginia 
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An experimental program for helping Virginia communities in planning 
has been under way at the University of Virginia for more than three 
years. It has for its purpose the discovery of ways in which communities 
may raise their social, economic, and cultural levels thru the efforts of 
their own citizens. The program is called ‘Special Projects in Adult 
Education.” It was made possible by a fund raised by the director of the 
former FERA program, supplemented by grants from the American 
Association for Adult Education, the General Education Board, and the 
state department of education. 

In January 1941 a librarian was engaged. Thru his efforts during two 
years a file of pamphlet materials on community programs was collected. 
This is used constantly by the projects staff and is made available to persons 
interested in special aspects of community work. 

Field service—In May 1941 two members were added to ‘the staff to 
catty on experimental work in selected areas and to prepare written 
materials. Three types of programs were undertaken, as follows: 


(1) In a mountain county an approach was made thru getting well acquainted 
with the people in the various communities in an attempt to have them gain an 
understanding of neighborhood problems and to work out toward the develop- 
ment of a countywide program. Two staff members lived in the county for several 
months and have continued to identify themselves with activities there. No 
attempt was made to set up a new agency but every effort was made to supple- 
ment and strengthen programs already in operation. 

(2) In a piedmont county the method was to invite prominent citizens to 
meet with members of the extension staff to discuss county problems and, thru 
a citizens council, attempt to attack some of these problems. Staff members have 
gone into this county only to work with the council, its committees, or other 
organizations when especially invited. 

(3) In a tide-water county an attempt has been made to encourage the de- 
velopment of a program in one section of the county under the direction of the 
principal of the consolidated school. Here the extension division has acted in 
an advisory capacity and has made it possible financially for the principal to 
devote his summers entirely to community work. 


Publications—tin trying to discover technics whereby communities might 
help themselves, the extension division recognized that successful pro- 
grams in many communities of Virginia and other Southern states had 
already demonstrated the usefulness of certain approaches. The New 
Dominion Series of bulletins came into existence in September 1941 with 
the purpose of reporting brief descriptions of community programs in 
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such a way as to interest and inspire other communities.* Up to June 
1944 fifty bulletins had been issued. 

In the Louisa County project nineteen leaflets were published in co- 
operation with the citizens council and mailed to every family in the 
county. The purpose was to discover whether ideas presented in very 
simple, easy-to-read form, and personally addressed to individuals are 
effective in getting desirable action on local problems. So successful have 
these been considered that a committee of the county council took over 
the cost of the project when the extension division completed its demonstra- 
tion, 

Cooperation with state department of education and local school systems 
—In the spring of 1943 a plan was made in cooperation with the state 
department of education for extending the experimental program in 
certain communities by employing selected high-school principals on a 
twelve-month basis, with the understanding that the summer months would 
be devoted chiefly to community work. 

The summer program began with a three-week workshop on community 
development at the University. Seven principals selected for alli-year 
service formed the nucleus of the group, which also included three 
superintendents of public welfare and an elementary-school principal. The 
extension staff worked in an advisory capacity to members of this group 
in their community programs thruout the year. Tangible results in some 
counties have appeared in the form of community canneries, a frozen 
food locker plant, and a cooperative farm machinery repair shop which is 
housed in its own building and employs a full-time mechanic. 

In two of the counties from which principals came to the 1943 summer 
workshop, local workshops were conducted during the winter of 1943-44 
by members of the extension staff. These groups, made up of teachers, 
agricultural agents, ministers, and leaders in local organizations met for 
three hours every other week for twenty weeks. Members of the Fluvanna 
County workshop, where the high-school principal was chairman, pet 
suaded the county board of supervisors to reverse its decision not to ap- 
propriate public funds for a community cannery. The same group organized 
neighborhood recreation programs and community sings for the summer, 
and made plans toward an adequate countywide recreation program. 

As in the Kentucky study, this Virginia project is an evolving program 
that is being shaped to meet the needs of the state. Many requests fot 
field service, for additional county workshops, and for advice and com 


® For example: University of Virginia, Extension Division. Church and School Cooperate. New 
Dominion Series, No. 44. Charlottesville: the University, 1943. 
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sultation in developing county planning programs attest to the demand 
for this type of service from the University. 


Applied Economics in the Elementary Curriculum and in Teacher Educa- 
tion—Sloan Foundation 


Several educational experiments in applied economics, now going for- 
ward with the aid of funds from the Sloan Foundation, are of particular 
interest in considering the potential role of the elementary school in com- 
munity betterment.‘ 

Experimental use of curriculum materials—Long-time studies are going 
forward in twenty-seven communities in Florida, Kentucky, and Vermont, 
in the effort to give a scientifically dependable answer to the question, 
“Can the school change the community?” Harold F. Clark, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia University, is educational con- 
sultant for the three experiments, An effort is being made to measure the 
effect that materials studied by children in school may have on the quality 
of living in their communities. In each state the study focuses on one of 
the three basic economic needs—food, shelter, and clothing. 

The project dealing with foods is being supervised by the Bureau of 
School Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky. Adminis- 
tration of the experiment is based on the use of local resources and on 
cooperative relationships with local, state, and federal agencies. An ad- 
visory panel of eighteen members representing these agencies helps in 
deciding policies, in coordinating the services needed, and in securing 
technical advice. 

Thru the study a long-time controlled experiment is being made to 
compare the dietary practices in communities where the children have 
learned in school about food and related topics with the dietary practices 
in communities where children have not been given the opportunities for 
such learning. In addition, the effect of such learnings on general eco- 
nomic conditions and on the accomplishment of the general aims of ele- 
mentary education will be observed. 

One-teacher rural schools in the experimental communities are being 
provided with instructional materials about food and with suggestions as 
to the use of these materials. No effort is being made to expand or improve 
in any other way the facilities of the experimental schools, nor to enlist 
cooperation of other community agencies, because the aim of this particular 


A gas Alfred P. ‘‘Teaching Experiments in Better Living.’’ Nation's Schools 31: 12-14: June 


— Harold F. ‘Schools Can Change a Community.”’ Teachers College Record 44: 408-16; March 
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experiment is to study the effect on the outside community of what hap- 
pens to children within the school itself. 

Control communities have been selected to provide situations that at 
the beginning of the study were as much like the experimental communi- 
ties as possible. The only new factor introduced into the control situations 
by the study is the series of tests and measurements being given in both 
types of situation. These measurements include tests to determine the 





Public schools, Los Angeles, California 


... “The old ideas that only bookish activities are intellectual, and 
that only intellectual activities are educative, must still be overcome.” 


pupils’ intelligence, achievement, and attitudes; examinations to discover 
the children’s physical condition and health status; and surveys to determine 
local dietary practices. Communities selected for the study have been fairly 
stable in population over long periods of time. Average incomes are among 
the lowest in the United States. The differences in dietary practices 
between the experimental and the control communities after the instruc 
tion has been given in the experimental schools will be the measure 
of the success of the instruction in changing the quality of community 
life. 
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The teaching materials on food used in the experimental schools have 
been prepared on the basis of preliminary surveys to discover needs. Au- 
thors have been Kentucky teachers and university students. Low-cost illus- 
trated readers have been issued under such series titles as Food from Our 
Land, Health and Happiness Mother Goose Rhymes, The Smith Family, 
The Chicken Series, and The Garden Calendar. The stories and poems in 
these books deal with children and their families who live in rural com- 
munities like those in which the experimental schools are located. Work- 
conferences of teachers and members of the staff of the Bureau of School 
Service have contributed to the revision of materials and the selection of 
new topics. 

Two general reports have been issued, covering the first year® and the 
first five years,’ respectively, of the project. No time limits have been set 
for the completion of the major experimental study. It may take a genera- 
tion or even longer to show in full the results of the program. In the 
meantime individual instances are multiplying of changes in family food 
habits following the learning experiences of the children at school. The 
experiment is attracting wide attention thruout the state; demonstrations in 
the in-service education of teachers in meeting community problems are 
under way; and there is a tie-up with the “Cooperative Study for the Im- 
provement of the Quality of Living thru the Schools’ being sponsored by 
the state department of education. 

Altho details differ, the approach used in the Kentucky experiment is 
typical of the work in Florida and Vermont. The University of Florida 
Project in Applied Economics deals with housing in rural communities.* 
The subject of clothing is central in the experiment being directed by the 
Department of Vocational Education of the University of Vermont. 

Over a hundred different books for the use of pupils have been devel- 
oped in the three centers.® Various related experiments and demonstrations 
are being made. Some schools are using all three types of materials— 
housing, food, and clothing. Engineering and technical staffs of the uni- 
Versities have helped in devising methods of measuring status in diet, 


*Seay, Maurice F., and Clark, Harold F. The School Curriculum and Economic Improvement. Bulle- 
tin of the Bureau of School Service, College of Education, Vol. 13, No. 1. Lexington, Ky.: University 
of Kentucky, 1940. 121 p. 

*Seay, Maurice F., and Meece, Leonard E. The Sloan Experiment in Kentucky. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, College of Education, Vol. 16, No. 4. Lexington, Ky.: University of Ken- 
tucky, 1944, 131 p. 

® Henderson, Leon N., and Nutter, H. E. ‘‘A Proposal for Meeting Basic Needs with the School 
Program.”’ Elementary School Journal 63: 451-56; April 1943. 

*The following price lists are available on request: (a) Horizon Materials for Schools of Today 
and the Post War World, from the University of Florida Project in Applied Economics, College of 
Education, Room 317, P. K. Yonge Building, Gainesville, Florida; (b) Instructional Materials for 
Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics, from the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky; (c) We Care for Our Clothes: Instructional Materials, from the Department of 
Vocational Education, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
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housing, and clothing and in providing information as to how families 
with low incomes can try best to meet these needs. The experiment has 
challenged much creative effort on the part of those making the studies 
and has caught the imagination of many other educators thruout the coun- 
try. 

Curriculum study fellowships in teachers colleges—At the request of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, grants for curriculum study 
fellowships in teachers colleges have been made to the Association by the 
Sloan Foundation.*° These grants are made in the belief that if the public 
schools are to help raise the standards of living in the communities in 
which they are located the start must be made in the institutions where the 
teachers are prepared. 

Fellowships have been awarded by the Association to teacher-education 
institutions in various parts of the country. The fellowship funds are used 
mainly for travel expenses, making it possible for the president and the 
coordinator of the curriculum study in each institution to visit the three 
experimental projects in Florida, Kentucky, and Vermont. In addition 
about $100 for materials is provided for each institution. 

One purpose of the fellowships is to demonstrate that important changes 
can be made by a more effective use of present resources. The visits to the 
experimental projects are primarily to hasten the start of local curriculum 
study projects by means of the convictions and technics obtained on the 
visits. The projects in the teachers colleges, while they may include experi- 
mental elements, will be primarily demonstrations of the potency of a 
point of view. 

Part of these fellowships were awarded during the school year 1942-43, 
others in 1943-44 and 1944-45, hence the studies are still in formative 
stages. The progress report from the Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, for example, tells of the organization of a faculty committee, of the 
visits to the experimental centers, and of the various preliminary surveys 
made by the faculty during the school year 1943-44. Studies were made of 
the background of the student body, of the placement of alumni, of the 
community needs in the areas where university extension classes were being 
held, of socio-economic status in two counties in the area, of food-selection 
habits of rural children in one county, of the topics high-school girls and 
their mothers would like to see included in home economics classes at the 

% Evenden, E, S. ‘‘Progress Report on the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation Curriculum Study Fellow- 
ships in Teachers Colleges."” Twenty-Third Yearbook, 1944. Oneonta, N-Y.: American in 
Plomsal School ABEL, b. Sodae alse Kecnineesy Rupert Coordinator. A Bric] Repor! om the Alle 
P. Sloan Foundation Experimemts in Applied Economics Made in Cooperation with the American 


Association of Teachers Colleges, with Suggestions for a Project. Mt. Pleasant, Mich.: Central Michigan 
College of Education, 1944. 52 p. (Mimeo.) 
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high school, of the U. S. census findings as to farm housing in near-by 
counties, and of the vocational problems of the near-by Chippewa Indian 
community. The report includes an analysis of some of the activities in 
which the college might assist or lend aid in county-community-college 
programs; for example, in health education, food and nutrition, conser- 
vation and land use planning, intercultural education, in-service education, 
and aid to local organizations. Guiding principles and methods of attack- 
ing the problems are suggested. 


Im plications 


The programs that have been described, involving as they do individual 
teachers, separate schools, local school systems, colleges and universities, 
state departments of education, professional organizations, and private 
foundations all are directed in one way or another toward the purpose of 
helping teachers and principals to be more effective in the services which 
schools should render to communities. This awareness of a need, and the 
efforts of all agencies concerned to meet it, promise well for the growing 
effectiveness of school-community relationships. 


A CREED FOR PRINCIPALS 


I believe in the United States of America—a way of life made possible 
by a government of the people, by the people and for the people. 

I believe in childhood—as a period of growth and happiness with goals 
significant both to the individual and to society. 

I believe in educational opportunity—the right of every child to have 
those experiences necessary for his fullest development. 

I believe in public education—a program of opportunity available to all 
of the children of all of the people. 

I believe in the elementary school—the first agency, after the home, in 
the development of good citizens—intelligent, physically fit, and strong 
in character, 

I believe in the classroom teacher—within the school, the child’s primary 
source of stimulation toward the individual, social, and spiritual goals of 
education. 

I believe in the elementary school principalship—as the educational 
position wherein, through preparation, study, and devotion to duty, I can 
make the most helpful contribution to the building of a better America. 


—The Elementary School Principalship—Planning the Future. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, 1945. 


Interaction of School and Community 


fea sak i Oude 


A NUMBER of years 


ago, teachers discovered a rich reservoir of materials for study in the com- 
munities in which their pupils lived. The community was brought into the 

‘classroom. The classroom was taken into the community. In some instances 
a kind of exploitation of community by school took place, and the “‘com- 
munity study” ended with what the school could get out of it. 

In other communities a two-way process began. From this interaction 
have developed many programs from which both school and community 
have benefited. They vary in extensiveness, intensiveness, and general pat- 
tern. For example, one may find expression in a little library planned to 
serve both school and community; another in a community night once a 
week with recreation and movies for young and old; yet another may 
develop into a complete community center in which the school and com- 
munity programs are unified. Whatever their differences, all have led to 
the conviction that both school and community are strengthened by the 
pooling of aims and resources, and the making of common plans. 

In the sample programs which follow it will be observed that the ele- 
mentary school is not an institution segregated from the secondary school 
and the community. In some programs it is difficult to discern where the 
school leaves off and the community begins. The school may take the lead 
and get community cooperation; the community may take the first step and 
the school follow, or many agencies may plan and work together from 


the beginning. 


Community Recreation Program 


In Radford, Virginia, the mutual exchange began when a class of ninth- 
grade pupils undertook to study Improving Urban Culture. Their town 
was their textbook. Two facts that they discovered seemed to them and 
their teachers to be related—(1) the community had a high rate of juvenile 
delinquency, and (2) there were no playgrounds and no supervised rectea- 
tion during the long summer vacation. They knew that the commonwealth’s 
attorney was deeply concerned about the first of these facts. With his help 
they outlined the following steps for study and action: 


Mr. and Mrs. Ogden are associates in adult education, extension division, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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. Investigating present playground facilities 

. Locating possible sites for playgrounds 

, Estimating amount of necessary equipment for playgrounds 

. Collecting statistics of juvenile delinquency and possible causes for it 

. Presenting the idea to the entire student body for approval 

. Issuing a questionnaire to leading businessmen on the need for a playground 
7. Soliciting boys in school to give free help toward developing a suitable 
ound 

“ Preparing a petition to be presented to the city manager and city council. 


nV hRYW DY 


In May 1939, an earnest delegation of ninth-graders appeared before the 
city council. Their spokesman, supported by twenty-five of his classmates, 
presented two documents. The first was a petition for a city recreation and 
playground program and the second a promise of work to be performed 
by the students if the council approved their request. It was not an un- 
considered idea they were presenting because vacation was approaching. It 
was a carefully worked out plan based on their study of problems, re- 
sources, and needs. 

The work of these young people, followed up by the city council and 
community groups, was an important factor in getting an ordinance passed 
for a citywide program of recreation. The Recreation Commission, estab- 
lished early in 1940, was ready for work when the city’s population doubled 
as a result of war industry. By 1944 the city had a superintendent of recrea- 
tion with several full-time assistants, a recreation center erected at a cost 
of $160,000, and several playgrounds both for white and for Negro chil- 
dren. Tho no one agency can assume credit for the program, certainly the 
pupils and teachers who began to look at their community with an eye to 
doing something about it started the ball rolling. 


Schools Consider Economic Needs 


A school-community program in Carroll County, Georgia, has empha- 
sized the economic rather than the recreational needs of the people, tho 
both are being served. West Georgia College, located in the county, offers to 
tural teachers a year of special training beyond that required for certifica- 
tion, These student teachers work in the county elementary schools, trying 
to put into practice the college philosophy that education not only should 
make people literate but also should make them better able to provide 
_—* with adequate food and housing and a generally more abundant 
ife. 

Cooperatives organized at various school centers have undertaken such 
Projects as canneries, sweet potato curing houses, syrup mills, and machine 
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repair shops.’ Individual farms are being affected by the study and dis. 
cussion at the schools. There is a definite movement to grow cover Crops. 
Production and quality of livestock are improving yearly. Dairy and poultry 
products are assuming a new importance. Food production and conserva- 
tion for home use have reached a new high at the same time that more 
garden produce than ever before is being hauled to the Atlanta market. 
From the individual school communities, projects have spread until they 
have become countywide. A county federation is looking forward to 
providing a farmer-owned market and exchange, a dehydrator and te- 
frigerator plant, a modern hatchery, and a creamery and cheese plant. 

Cooperative action has extended to meeting the needs of the schools as 
well and school lunchrooms, clinics, and other needed facilities are being 
provided. An educational philosophy is evolving which recognizes that 
practice in democratic living is as important as reading and writing. Com- 
munity life is being enriched thru sociability, planning, and organization, 
thru the pooling of individual resources for the community welfare and 
the utilizing of community resources for the welfare of all citizens. 


A Community Council at Work 


The Cold Springs School in Cullman County, Alabama, serves the people 
of an isolated plateau almost entirely cut off by ravines and mountain 
ranges from contacts with the outside world. For twelve years the school 
has been developing as a community center. The school plant includes 
separate buildings for the consolidated elementary school, the high school 
and auditorium, the vocational department, and the residence where 4s 
many as eighteen teachers may live. Eighteen acres of school grounds in- 
clude forest, playground space, demonstration orchard, nursery, and garden. 

Pupils, teachers, school patrons, and trustees share in program planning 
and administration. At the beginning of one school year, for example, stu 
dents and teachers spent the first three days discussing “the ideals and put- 
poses of the school and the community.” Twelve groups reported findings 
to the entire school and a central committee formulated a program fot the 
year, which was sent to each parent. Further discussion with parents was 
possible at the weekly meetings of the community council. 

The community council serves as a planning and administrative group 
for an extensive program, based on the following objectives: 

1. Provide recreation for the entire community 


2. Familiarize our parents with our entire school and community program 
3. Improve the citizenship and roads of our community 


1See the article by D. F. Folger, pages 222-26. 
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4, Make the school’s health program available to the entire community 

5. Bring about a closer relationship between the high school and community 
and the other schools in the consolidated area 

6. Improve Sunday school and church attendance and their programs. 


An All-Y ear Program of Meeting Community Needs 


The Bruton Heights School at Williamsburg, Virginia, was opened in 
1940 as the culmination of a long process of coordinated planning. Two 
counties, the city of Williamsburg, and a foundation grant helped to make 
possible the plans for consolidation of smaller schools, transportation, 





Photograph by Rebecca Snyder, Washington, D.C. 
... "Where other community services are lacking the school should 
iry to provide for or to secure community recreation, community li- 
braries, and a program of community health.” 


erection of a building, and the preparation of the staff for the school. The 
state department of education and various state colleges also took part in 
the planning. The problem was to meet the needs of the Negro people in 
the area by providing not only a consolidated elementary and high school 
but also a community center for adult activities as well. 

The principal was appointed a year before the school opened, to have 
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time for study and preparation. He spent half of the year in the com- 
munity itself. A six-weeks conference of teachers was held preceding the 
opening of the school, during which the teachers met with citizens ip 
every community. ‘“What do we want our school to do for the community?” 
was asked of everyone. Similar staff conferences have preceded the opening 
of school each summer, with continuous emphasis on evaluation and plan- 
ning on the basis of experience. 

The school is providing elementary- and high-school education for about 
700 children. In addition it is serving both young people and adults in 
programs of education, health, recreation, and sociability. It offers hospi- 
tality to Negro servicemen in the area, hundreds of whom come in from 
near-by camps each week. The building is seldom closed before midnight, 
In the course of a month the cumulative attendance at the various activities, 
including school itself, is upward of 20,000 altho the civilian Negro popu- 
lation is only about 2600. 

During the summer there is a workshop for the teachers; a community 
recreation program in which people of all ages participate; two clinics a 
week in cooperation with the health department; canning and laundry 
demonstrations and leadership training projects in food conservation; con- 
tinuous attention by agriculture instructors to the food production program; 
and movies in the school auditorium—two shows a night five nights a week 
—administered as a semicommercial venture. 

Substantial progress has been made toward community improvement in 
health, home improvement, community beautification, home gardening, 
poultry production (increased from practically zero in 1940 to 9500 chicks 
in 1942), and pride in ownership and appearance of property. The pro- 
gram of the school is still evolving, as the effort continues to provide an 
educational program that meets actual needs with practicable solutions. 


The Principal and Teacher in the Community 


Along with the growth of school-community interaction there has been 
a rapid spread of the idea that communities must learn to guide their own 
affairs; must take stock of their own assets and resources; and must be able 
to anticipate and welcome change before such change is thrust upon them. 

This philosophy places a heavy burden upon teachers and school admin- 
istrators who must implement it with adequate technics. This is true ¢& 
"pecially in rural areas where the teacher, second only to the minister, Is 
expected to furnish leadership by very virtue of his or her position in the 
community. At the same time, his actions often are discounted and his 
wisdom deemed to be all right for a teacher, but too impractical for com 
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mon folk, The teacher therefore is at all times confronted with a dilemma: 
he must furnish inspiration and leadership; but the more overt his leader- 
ship, the less his opportunity for inspiring citizens to action is likely to be. 

“Let George do it” has all too rapidly become the motto of the average 
citizen, especially if the job to be done lies in the realm of civic and political 
ation, more especially if “George” is a paid civic official, and most espe- 
dally if “George” is a live wire and has a reputation for getting things 
done. And that same “George” if he be a wise teacher or welfare officer 
or minister very soon begins to realize that the more conspicuously he 
leads the fewer are his followers. He must somehow learn to inspire, to 
discover and develop potential leaders, and to be generous in giving credit 
where credit is due. 

Only thru a consciously developed sensitivity to public reactions can the 
teacher know when to take hold and when to let go with reasonable as- 
surance that the project will carry itself on its own momentum. Holding 
on too long may be as disastrous as letting go too soon. Where success seems 
most clear, the school leaders have put their skills and knowledge at the 
disposal of the communities. Opportunities for community meetings are 
provided. The actual plan and active leadership for every program, how- 
ever, come from the citizens of the community concerned. Local leaders 
grow in proficiency thru the experience of working together toward tangible 
goals. The school principal and the teachers take their places as members 
of acommunity interested along with other citizens in the common welfare. 
Such leadership is at present as rare as it is essential. 

One of the problems to be faced is how the schoolman may avoid the 
undesirable effects of a split personality as he considers his dual role as a 
member of his profession and as a citizen of his community, Frequently 
he feels more doubt of his standing as a citizen than as a schoolman. The 
first clue in facing the dilemma, then, is to learn to think of oneself as a 
citizen who has a craft, in other words, a technician. The teacher should be 
increasingly a master of the process of thought; of the fields of perception. 
His job is to ‘know where we are’’ at all times and to be able to ‘‘tell where 
we are’’ any time he is asked. 

As a citizen he has a right to express himself in action—to participate 
in whatever activity seems to him to be good. His responsibility is no more 
and no less than any other adult in the community. School men and women 
are more and more coming to realize that they must insist upon recognition 
as fellow members of clubs, churches, and civic groups. The sooner the 
teacher becomes one of and with his neighbors, the sooner he can function 

as an adult member of the community. 
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This need not result in any loss of standing as a craftsman, or a “pro: 
fessional.” He owes it to his community to give whatever knowledge and 
ability he may have, but—and this is clue number two—he serves at his 
best when asked for his special contribution in his own field. The best 
community workers are invariably those who wait to function in their 
special capacities until the need for that functioning has been recognized 
by others clearly enough for the group to seek the unique service he can 
render. This waiting requires great patience and great faith in democratic 
processes as well as great faith in the value of one’s specific knowledge, 
Yet the whole movement of community-planning will stand or fall by the 
strictness with which it adheres to the spirit of democracy and the faith in 
the democratic process. 

If the school-community program is to continue and to reach its highest 
development, our teacher-training institutions and in-service training pro 
grams must give an increasing amount of attention to the teacher as a citi- 
zen. First he must be helped to a new evaluation of himself as a citizen of his 
community, and, second, to a recognition of himself as a craftsman—these 
not in exclusion of each other, but rather in order of their importance in the 
democratic way of life. Underlying these, the third clue to resolving the 
dilemma of the teacher as an adult citizen in planning for community 
betterment lies in a new concept of leadership. 

True leadership consists more in developing mew leaders in more and 
wider fields of thought and action; in developing a sense of responsibility 
and a sense of capacity in more individuals. The true teacher has long 
since learned to get his highest satisfaction in the developing of youngsters 
to a point beyond that to which he, the teacher, can ever go. To carry that 
satisfaction out into his activities in the adult world requires a high degree 
of devotion. And yet the teacher who wants to function most fully asa 
citizen can perhaps make his best contribution in seeing to it that new 
leaders are discovered and given a chance to develop. The whole secret of 
“community development” or community planning lies in restoring to an 
increasing number of individuals a sense of their own importance to the 
community. 
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School-and-Community Interaction 
in Pittsburgh 


Dittsburgh Canntite 


IL, this discussion a 
group of principals, planning and writing cooperatively, are attempting to 
show many ways in which the school may be related to community life. In 
some instances the opportunity comes thru community organizations that 
are already functioning. In other situations the principal finds it necessary 
to develop an organization to discover and train leaders. It is important for 
the principal to realize that relating the school to community life is a two- 
way activity. When he projects the school program into the community he 
may reasonably expect a return contribution, When the community con- 
tributes to the school he should plan to return much of value to the com- 
munity. 

The eight school-and-community programs briefly sketched in this article 
include two—the Brookline and Vann schools—where the emphasis was 
on interpreting the school and arousing school-consciousness among the 
parents. One school, the Colfax, has an active parent-teacher association in 
which pupils participate. The Manchester, Boggs Avenue, and Regent 
Square schools all have found ways in which the school can render effective 
service to nonschool agencies and activities. The Burgwin and the Weil 
schools have been participators in and beneficiaries of coordinated plan- 
ning by many community agencies. 


The Brookline School—Meetin gs of Parents at School 


The Brookline community is highly organized and socially conscious. 
The problem was to make parents more fully aware of the school activities 
aad bring about better home, school, and community relations. 

Monthly meetings of kindergarten mothers are conducted by the teacher, 
at which a foundation is laid for an. understanding of the entire school 
program. Eighth-grade girls are responsible for and take pride in caring 
for the kindergarten children while their mothers attend these meetings. 


Soeeernnons 


Harty G. Masters, the director of elementary education in Pittsburgh, was chairman of 
the committee which reported for the Pittsburgh elementary schools. The other members 
were: Charles F, Barr, C. Evelyn Beatty, Helen M. Brennan, Robert V. Cresswell, George 


— J. Roy Hazlett, Harriett S. Marsh, Hulda M. Notz, and Hedwig O. 
regier, 
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This program is extended thru the first three grades. Meetings are held 
at intervals of six weeks and the emphasis is placed on classroom proce- 
dures, instruction adapted to the individual, and methods of reporting 
progress to the parent. Exhibits of pupils’ work begin to take on significance 
and when used for forming a background to parent meetings are extremely 
valuable. The important factor in these grades is the regular class work. 
Since the children are in self-contained classrooms it is easy to arrange 
for meetings at the time of day most convenient to parents and for demon- 
' strating diversification of classroom work. Parent meetings that include 
visitations should also provide opportunity for discussion. There should 
also be ample opportunity for parents to discuss their problems privately 
with the teacher. Such meetings as these require the maximum of coopera- 
tion on the part of teachers, for example by doubling classes. 

Beginning with the fourth grade and continuing thru the eighth, an- 
other problem must be considered in planning parent meetings of this 
type. The middle grades are on the platoon plan, and the seventh and 
eighth grades are departmentalized conforming to junior high-school prac- 
tice. Teachers of special subjects and teachers of departmentalized academic 
subjects must have an opportunity of presenting to the parents the work 
being done in each of the various fields of learning. 

One plan is to set a day or session with all teachers cooperating and plan- 
ning for parent visitations. As the classes change and follow their daily 
schedule, the parents can continue their visit from period to period, going 
to several classes. The advantage of getting a broad view in one visit is in 
part outweighed by the possible confusion from seeing so much and the 
absence of teacher conferences. 

A more successful plan is to hold parents’ meetings for single classes. 
The week following issuance of reports is a good time. For this week all 
teachers plan one or more meetings, send invitations to the parents and, in 
general, prepare to lend assistance to one another. Since it is impossible for 
each teacher to meet with the parents of all classes reporting to her, care 
should be used in selecting those classes which will afford the greatest op- 
portunity to clear up existing problems as well as classes doing outstanding 
work. The fact that a parent may receive several invitations to visit the 
school during a certain week does not alter the value of the plan, but in- 
stead, makes possible an opportunity to select certain areas of schoolwork 
for visiting. Provision must be made for conferences at the close of the 
period. The teacher can plan for these with help from fellow teachers s0 
that the teacher will not have to meet a class in the period following the 
visitation period. 
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The Robert L. Vann School Organizes a Parents’ Group 


At the Robert L. Vann School the principal was faced with the necessity 
of discovering a group of potential community leaders. The first step was 
to make contact with the pastors of the various churches in the community, 
and to secure information from them as to community leaders. Brief talks 
and announcements about the school were made to the various congrega- 
tions. Another source from which leaders were obtained was the kinder- 
garten mothers’ club. 

The principal planned the program, the dates of meeting, the election 
of officers, and all other phases of the work during the early period in the 
establishment of a parents’ group. Several meetings announced thru mes- 
sages to parents by pupils resulted in meager attendance. The next method 
was to divide the school district into six parts. In each district a committee 
of parents was appointed under a chairman. A personal appeal to each 
parent then became possible. The attendance at the meetings increased re- 
markably; it was not unusual to have an attendance of four hundred par- 
ents. The aid of the Urban League, the Community Council, and other 
agencies was of inestimable value. Programs inaugurated in the school un- 
der the guidance of parents were juvenile recreation, parents’ discussion 
groups, a story hour for children, and many others. Teachers and parents 
became better acquainted. However, the responsibility still remained with 
school officials. This phase was largely devoted to developing a leadership 
among the parents. This phase took five years to achieve results. 

Two years ago, the parents’ group affiliated with the Pittsburgh Council 
of Parents and Teachers. They have prepared their own programs, ar- 
ranged the meetings, and are carrying on the work in a successful manner. 
It is felt that in the near future the parents will feel the need of organizing 
into unit groups for more efficient work. 

Some achievements of the group, in the opinion of teachers and parents, 
are as follows: 


1. There was a definite improvement in the social behavior habits of the 
children. More toleration, less belligerency, and better attendance at organized 
social functions were definite outcomes. 

2. There was a definite improvement in the educational program because 
the parents became conscious that better reading material should be furnished 
to their children. More and better magazines and books found their way into 
the hands of the children. Also the parents took more interest in the achievement 
of the children. 

3. A definite improvement was noticed in the physical condition of the com- 
munity. Children came to school neater and cleaner than heretofore. A milk 
Pfogtam made it possible to give milk to nearly six hundred children daily. 
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Toothbrushes made their appearances in homes where previously they wer 
absent. The recreation program offered to the children a valuable period wher 
they could play safely under supervision. Juvenile delinquency has been heli 
to a very low percentage in this district. 


The Colfax School Pupils and Parents Work Together 


The Colfax School has expanded the interest and activities of the PTA 
to include the active participation of not only parents and teachers but of 
pupils as well. 

At the last PTA meeting the auditorium was filled and people wer 
standing. Two hundred and fifty people out of a membership of 400 wer 
present. The program was not an unusual one. The principal of the high 
school to which Colfax promotes its children and the dental hygienist wer 
the speakers. The choral group was responsible for the music and refresh 
ments were served afterwards. The success of these meetings is due to the 
participation of all three parties concerned: the parents, the teachers, and 
the children. Various types of programs have been tried but these three 
groups always share the responsibility. There have been roundtable dis 
cussions with parents, teachers, and children participating. Choral singing 
and plays have also been successfully presented by the combined groups. 
One evening the children sent their parents to visit their clubs. Enough 
children were invited back in the evening to each club to assist the club 
leader. Parents discovered by personal experience what fun and training 
their children had in finger painting, orchestra, chorus, dramatics, Red 
Cross, handwork, puppets, dancing, and swimming. 

For weeks children had been helping with the paper drive, dragging 
and lugging large bundles of paper to school. It was decided to give the 
children ‘‘a lift.” At the PTA meeting the parents all brought as mut 
paper as they could to the report rooms of their children. The children 
were delighted with this sharing of the load. 

Nor does this spirit, fostered by the PTA, end with PTA meetings. Li 
year the school put on a minstrel show. The teachers directed, planned, ant 
trained. The parents took over the making of costumes, sale of tickets, and 
helped in every possible way. When it became necessary to sell war bond 
and stamps, parents, teachers, and children both bought and sold them in 
the school. 

It is hoped that in the near future this cooperative spirit can be givet 
further expression by having a Colfax Council in which parents, teachets 
and children will meet to work cooperatively on other school and cot 
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munity problems and that the PTA will become the Colfax Parent-Teacher- 
Children Association. 


The Manchester School Writes to the Men in Service 


The adjutant of the American Legion Post called at the school and asked 
that the children contribute to a monthly newsletter to be sent the men 
from the district who were in military service. The idea was discussed with 
the teacher of sixth-grade English who presented the plan to her pupils. It 
was an opportunity to do a patriotic service and practice good citizenship. 

English lessons were motivated for a long time. The children wrote 
individual letters and members of the classes selected the two letters that 
were submitted to the adjutant for his use. Later the pupils were not 
limited to letter writing. Some preferred poetry, others wrote jingles. A 
complete file of cards was made showing the name and address of each 
man and woman in service who had attended Manchester School. Pupils 
brought to school the names of members of the family, friends, or neigh- 
bors in service. Many parents hearing of the project personally brought 
the information to the English teacher. The adjutant consults this file 


frequently to complete his mailing list as the cards are constantly re- 
vised. 


Soon the work spread beyond the English classes. The art department 
cooperated in making birthday cards, each containing a greeting in verse. 
As the number of servicemen increased, the responsibility of cards became 
so great that other schools in the neighborhood were invited to share the 
work, A card is mailed to each one in service each month with the request 
that the card be given to some soldier friend who is celebrating a birthday at 
that time. It was necessary to make 1600 cards for Easter 1944. The art 
department made a large service flag which now hangs in the main hall of 
the school. Many children participated in the dedication program which 
integrated art, music, English, expression, and physical education. Parents 
of servicemen, members of the American Legion and the Women’s Auxil- 
ary were invited. 

The results are far reaching. Soldiers, sailors, and marines have sent 
letters to the school, to the teachers, and to the pupils in the English classes 
from many camps and cities, many states and countries. When home on a 
furlough, they visit the school to express their appreciation. Children are 
writing personally to soldiers and bring letters to teachers asking for as- 
sistance, suggestions, and advice. The school has been brought into closer 
telationship with the parents, businessmen, ministers of various faiths, and 
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local organizations of the community. A feeling of closer relationship was 
fostered between races, nationalities, and creeds. 


The Boggs Avenue School Sponsors a Community Garden 


Working with the soil is a basic interest that provides a ready channel 
thru which to build better school and community relations. Such a program 
proved very successful in the Boggs Avenue School. 

The school has available a plot of ground large enough to be divided 
into forty gardens, nineteen feet by twelve feet and twenty gardens twenty 
feet by twenty-four feet. It was decided to use the school plot as ‘‘A School. 
Community Garden Center.’’ Pupils could procure an assignment to ind 
vidual gardens, group gardens, family gardens, or classroom gardens. Space 
was also given to neighbors who have no children in school, but who have 
a particular interest in gardens. 

Some seeds and plants were given to the folks who worked in the 
school garden, some were given to pupils who had home gardens, some 
were exchanged with parents or neighbors. Tools during the day wer 
given out by the school, but in the evenings or Saturdays, tools were fur 
nished by the community. 

One threatened handicap was that the enclosed school playground d: 
rectly adjoins the garden. Emphasis on the care of the garden, community 
spirit, and the interest in conservation were such that there was practically 
no destruction of any kind. 

The important features of this school-community project were: 

1. The opportunity for pupils and neighbors, parents and children, to work 
together with a common interest. The exchange of conversations, ideas, seeds 
produce, tools, and manual labor promoted a spirit of neighborliness. 

2. The actual production of beautiful flowers and much-needed food. Th 
school sponsored, in late October, an auditorium exhibit of vegetables, flowers, 
and canned goods that could not be surpassed by a group of comparable siz 
Charts showed actual cost of seeds in comparison with market value of produc 

3. The enrichment of the curriculum of the school. During May, June, at 
September all the school activities were centered on the garden. In every dass 
room in reading, English, arithmetic, nature study, and social studies, the garden 
was the center of interest. 


Regent Square School Is the Center for Community Services 


A well-planned school building, with rooms that can be used by adults 
as well as by children, can be a major asset in fostering community spirit 
Such a school plant “blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

Ideal school-community relationships inhere naturally in a residential, 
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suburban community, such as Regent Square, where all the social and 
cultural activities of the neighborhood focus in the school, just because the 
school plant is the only building with adequate space, varied facilities, 
and attractive surroundings in which large groups may congregate. Such a 
situation requires only administrative management in making building 
facilities available for the community, to reap for the school all those 
benefits accruing from communal life. Particularly has this been .true in 
these war years. 

The week after Pearl Harbor, the school made available to the Red 
Cross a large, light, basement room with private outside entrance, for full- 
time use. Enrollees from the entire Frick Park district received here training 
in first aid, home nursing, nutrition; they have sewed and knit thousands 
of garments in this room. Air-raid wardens used the first-floor library and 
gymnasium for evening classes, the auditorium for defense money-raising 
entertainments. In return for these conveniences, patrons generously as- 
sisted the school’s small staff when rationing days would otherwise have 
swamped it. 

When servants became scarce, a group of young matrons asked for the 
use of the school’s Red Cross room three mornings weekly to run a co- 
operative nursery-age child care center for themselves. These enterprising 
young mothers furnished equipment; former kindergartners in the group 
wotked out the service schedule, the program, and the training for those 
inexperienced in handling groups of children. These prospective patrons 
benefit in free time for home duties; the toddlers already enjoy “going to 
school”; the kindergarten teacher has met mothers of next year’s class; the 
kindergarten children have shared celebrations with their “juniors.” The 
experiment has been most salutary. 

In peace as well as wartime, the Regent Square Woman’s Club and the 
school are inseparables: the club uses the kindergarten suite for monthly 
meetings; it sponsors the school’s annual flower and vegetable show; it 
invites the school orchestra to play at meetings; it offers its dishes and 
silver for school parties. 


Community Council and the Burgwin School Work Together 


The Hazelwood community at the present time is composed of a hetero- 
geneous population which includes representatives of twenty-three racial 
and nationality groups, all of whom are represented in the Burgwin Ele- 
mentary School. 

In the fall of 1932 the Pittsburgh Federation of Social Agencies as- 
sisted in the organization of a community council in this district. This 
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community council functioned principally in the organization and admin. 
istration of relief during the depression period. In November 1935 it was 
reorganized and has continued to be active during the past nine years. 
The council, when originally organized, was made up of representatives 
of forty community organizations representing churches of various denomi- 
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Hungarian exhibit, public schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


... “The programs and procedures of the schools must be indigenous 
to the needs of the pupils and to the cultures of the communities they 
serve.” 


nations, schools, social agencies, nationality organizations, lodges, veterans 
groups, athletic associations, and others. Both the Negro and white races 
have been represented in the organization from the beginning. 

The community council early indicated its interest in the public schools 
and thru its committees secured many benefits for them. The council made 
possible additional activities and enrichment of program thru direct ap 
peal to the superintendent of schools and the Pittsburgh Board of Public 
Education. The interest of the community council was sustained and 
strengthened by the fact that the school principals in the district took an 
active part in the council work. 
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About one year ago the enrolment of the school was greatly increased 
by the introduction of children from a large housing project. The ratio of 
Negro children in the Burgwin School was increased by this influx from 
approximately 5 percent to 21 percent of the enrolment. The assimilation 
of this large group of children, numbering almost 500, into the Burgwin 
School naturally presented some problems in acquainting the community 
with the school. 

The fine spirit which exists was demonstrated when a cooperative pro- 
gram was arranged and produced jointly by the school and representatives 
of the nationality and racial groups. The entire teaching staff of twenty-six 
and a large number of parents planned and produced an exhibit of keep- 
sikes, heirlooms, and other articles of interest which were displayed in 
the school gymnasium. These displays were arranged and supervised by 
the various nationality leaders in cooperation with a committee of teachers. 
Following the visiting period in the gymnasium an auditorium program 
was given on two evenings. This program emphasized the contributions 
which have been made to the community and our country by many races 
and nationalities. 

The enthusiasm of the entire community was such that there were 
numerous requests for similar functions in the future. Leaders among the 
Negro group as well as many persons from the nationality groups voiced 
the feeling that this cooperative program had contributed much toward a 
better understanding among the groups which comprise this community. 


The A. Leo Weil School Seeks To Unify Community Effort 


The A. Leo Weil Elementary School serves a low-income community 
with a preponderance of Negroes in the population. It is a new building 
built primarily to take care of children from a low-rent housing project. 
The school staff is unusually sensitive to the needs of the community it 
serves. Five teachers are Negroes, native to and educated in the city schools 
and universities; four are members of the Jewish group, which makes up 
about half of the white population. 

As the school began its work it found a number of well-organized agen- 
cies working independently, all with their primary interest in community 
welfare. One of the outcomes of the school program is a gradual co- 
Ordination of the agencies working thru the school. Settlement houses, 
gtoup and case work agencies, public health and welfare agencies cooperate 
teadily with the principal and his staff. The school has become an integral 
part of all phases of community life, exerting influence thru the member- 
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ship of teachers and principal on nineteen different community ageng 
committees. 

A project in which the school and community agencies cooperated te. 
cently shows mutual benefit to all. A survey of leisure-time activities of 
the children in Grades IV thru VI showed that while 40 percent of the 
children made use of community recreation facilities only half that numbe 
were members of any organization. The recreation committee of the com 
munity council and the PTA sponsored a program in the school whereby 
the children were informed of the program and became acquainted with 
staff members from eight different recreational agencies. 

The procedure followed was to bring together the children who lived 
in areas nearest each agency to a program which included an exhibit or 
demonstration by the agency followed by a discussion and question period. 
A trip to the agency followed. Some tangible results a few weeks after this 
project was completed showed the organization of a Gra-Y Club, Girl 
Reserves, Boy Scout troop, Girl Scout troop, Cub pack, Brownies, and the 
Ammon Center Craft Club, jointly sponsored by the school, the PTA, and 
the various agencies. Forty-two memberships in the Kay Boys Club, eighty 
members of the Wadsworth Recreation Center, forty-five memberships in 
the YMCA, and numerous new cards issued by the branch library were also 
secured. 

The schoolhouse has furnished a meeting place for all sorts of com 
munity activities and gatherings. A station of the branch library is operated 
in the building three evenings and one afternoon each week. Civic com- 
mittee meetings, youth and adult conferences, civilian defense groups, 
churches, political organizations, in fact, all community organizations make 
frequent use of the building. Juvenile recreation (afternoon and evening), 
a well-baby clinic on Saturdays, an adult evening elementary school, and 
use of the beautiful auditorium for public programs keep the school ope 
six and seven days a week, usually from eight in the morning until eleven 
at night. 

The school is recognized by the University of Pittsburgh School of Ap 
plied Social Studies as a suitable training ground for group-work students 
and has assigned them to work directly with the children and adult groups 
in the school. Social workers of the community have given this school the 
highest praise and refer to it as “the school of the future.” 
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A Community on the Alert—Child Growth 
in a Great City 


Lillian Kocsicnen, Viola M. Mitchell and Graenum Barger 


ke is the story of 


how five schools in a congested neighborhood of The Bronx in New York 
City together with social and civic agencies pooled their resources to work 
out a program that would meet the specific needs of that community, The 
five schools, Numbers 2, 4, 42, 55, and 58, are located in an area approxi- 
mately one mile long and one-quarter mile wide. The people live for the 
most part in dingy tenements which have crowded out the small frame 
homes of a generation ago. The population, once predominantly Jewish, is _ 
shifting to Italian and a scattering of other nationalities. During the de- 
pression a disproportionately large number of families in the area were on 
home relief or working in the lowest income brackets. The advent of war 
employment generally thruout the country did not materially help condi- 
tions in this community. When incomes increased, many families moved 
out. Many of the tenements that they vacated were condemned, boarded 
up, and demolished. Stores were empty. Into other tenements came many 
Negroes, moving into this neighborhood directly from the South or from 
Harlem, hopeful of finding better living conditions. Problems of relief, 
poor housing, poor health, family unrest, and delinquency had been facing 
the neighborhood for years. Added to this now was racial conflict. 


Many Agencies Work Together 


These problems were of necessity reflected in the schools. However, the 
school and neighborhood agencies were not unprepared. The assistant 
superintendent in charge of the district was a member of the Bronx Council 
of Social Welfare, and also a member of the boards of directors of two 
local settlements, Bronx House and Claremont House. There was a visiting 
teacher (social case worker) assigned to the schools who was also active in 
near-by neighborhood enterprises. She was able to interpret the school’s 
problems to the community and vice versa, and to develop community 


Mrs, Rosenson is a teacher of health at Public School 4, The Bronx, New York; Mrs. 
Mitchell is a visiting teacher from the Bureau of Child Guidance of the city schools; 
and Mr. Berger is director of Bronx House and chairman of the board of directors of 
Claremont House. The article was approved and edited by Minnie Obermeier, the as- 
sistant superintendent of schools for Districts 18, 19, 20, The Bronx, New York. 
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instruments for effecting a better adjustment for the individual child to the 
classroom situation. 

For many years Bronx House, a neighborhood house founded in 1911, 
has been active in the affairs of the community, particularly in working 
with the schools. Children are frequently referred from school to settle. 
ment house for individual and group guidance. 

The neighborhood people have learned to work with the school and 
settlement house. Representatives of the parents associations of both the 
schools and the settlements formed a committee to study community condi- 
tions and needs as they affected the children of the schools. One of their 
earliest efforts was the establishment of a club, financed by them, for 
Negro and white boys and girls. They foresaw the difficulties which might 
arise from the changing character of the population and laid the ground- 
work for friendly relations between different peoples. This idea ultimately 
led to the establishment four years ago of Claremont House, an interracial 
settlement house. A program was established there to cope with delin- 
quency; to provide group activities for children and adults; to work closely 
with the schools, the police, and other agencies; and to experiment with 
ways in which the older white and newer Negro community could live 
together harmoniously. Another effort of the neighborhood committee 
culminated in the establishment of a summer play school at Public School 
42, Bronx, under the joint auspices of the board of education and the Play 
Schools Association. In these schools, a full day’s program of work, play, 
and rest is provided. Hot lunch and afternoon milk are served. As one 
youngster put it: “Not only do we stay off the street and maybe get run 
over, but we have fun and make friends besides.” 

There is also an organization known as the Bronx Council of Social 
Welfare, initiated fifteen years ago partly thru the efforts of the visiting 
teacher. It comprises eighty-nine private and public welfare agencies. The 
schools have a particularly close tie-up now thru the school committee of 
the Council of which the assistant superintendent is chairman. 


Meeting Problems of Mental Health 


One project jointly undertaken by Bronx House and Public School 4 was 
planned to meet the special problems in a health improvement class where 
the children, in addition to being below par physically, manifested symp- 
toms of social and emotional maladjustment, including truancy. These 
children were between the ages of nine and twelve years. Economically 
they were in the lowest category. All had one or more physical defects 
needing immediate attention. Most of them showed such characteristics 4 
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restlessness, tenseness, short attention span, and irritability. They were 
easily fatigued and quarrelsome. There was much hostility within the 
group and toward any adult “in authority.” Achievement testing revealed 
decided retardation in reading and arithmetic as well as dislike of these 
subjects. Most of these youngsters were ‘‘door-key” children, Out-of- 
school time was spent in: “Playing in the street till nine o'clock when my 
mother comes home,”’ “Running errands,” ‘Fighting the gang,” “Minding 
my bratty sister.” 

In response to a request by the visiting teacher, a plan was worked out 
by the director of Bronx House and the school. A young man student, as- 
signed to the settlement house by the New York School of Social Work, 
was sent to the school to become acquainted with the children. This assign- 
ment to the school of an arts and crafts leader from the settlement pro- 
vided another link between the school and the agency. After-school activi- 
ties at Bronx House were offered to the children who went there accom- 
panied by their teacher. Medical and dental services were also furnished by 
the House. 

Arrangements were made at the educational clinic of the College of 
the City of New York for psychological tests and their findings and recom- 
mendations were closely followed by the teacher at school and the coun- 
selors at Bronx House. 

The program at the House offered opportunities for self-expression thru 
such activities as dramatic play, arts and crafts, games, etc. An effort was 
made to interest the parents in joining. This was not very successful as few 
parents were free to avail themselves of the services there. Later, however, 
as they began to see the benefits to their children, a few did join. 

Worthwhile activities both at school and at the House developed as 
the group discovered common interests as well as individual interests and 
abilities. Interests developed at Bronx House were carried over into the 
school and vice versa. 

The program at school was planned by the teacher and the children. 
Remedial work was based on recommendations of the educational clinic 
and, in two instances, of the city bureau of child guidance. There were 
many firsthand community experiences: trips in the neighborhood, to the 
library, the museums, and other places of interest. Projects included a lan- 
guage arts experience undertaken jointly with the library; a frieze of ‘Our 
Trips”; and a junior health service. The purpose of introducing these units 
was to encourage sustained interest, to develop skill in handling materials, 
and to promote a sense of responsibility toward the work the children were 
doing and the tools they were using. 
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Interesting changes in individual children were noticed as the program 
progressed. Gloria, who had accepted the pattern of defeat because she 
had not been able to compete mentally with her group, became absorbed 
in her own contribution to the frieze. She showed definite talent and began 
to produce scenes which satisfied her completely. Moreover, her classmates 
looked on in admiration. For the first time in her school career, she was 
being successful. With this release, came adjustments on the emotional and 


. social side. She not only completed her part in the frieze; she helped others, 


She began to take an interest in her school work. Her reading improved. 
By the end of the term she was reading with her own 5B group. 

There were changes in the group, too—hostility lessened; children played 
happily together. Moreover, they were able to carry out projects they had 
helped to select and to plan. They developed a sense of social orientation. 
When one of their classmates failed at a job he had undertaken, the group 
decided it was because they had not helped him enough and insisted on his 
having another chance. 

Health improvement was noticeable, Several children were referred to 
clinics and, when the parents could not take them they were escorted by 
the social worker. Five children were sent to winter camp, one to a con- 
valescent home, and one to a hospital where his cardiac condition would 
receive special attention. Summer camp placement was secured for many 
of them. In a few cases where the family budget was below subsistence 
level, the visiting teacher arranged with the Department of Public Wel- 
fare for a budget that would provide supplementary feeding. Many agen- 
cies were called on and gave help. Among these were the city bureau of 
child guidance, the educational clinic of the City College of New York, 
the Free Synagogue, Community Service Society, Catholic charities, Jewish 
Social Service Association, Jewish Board of Guardians, as well as hospitals 
and other clinics. 

Improvement in scholastic achievement was evidenced. Testing at the 
end of the term revealed one to three grades’ improvement in reading and 
arithmetic. All but one of those children have now returned to their regular 
grade classes where they are doing well. The total program seems to have 
implications not only for this type of class but for the many children in 
normal classes who show symptoms of serious maladjustments. 


Using Nutrition as a Road to Health 


Another project in the same school was undertaken by the nursing divi- 
sion of the Community Service Society and the teacher of a health im- 
provement class. Because the problem in this class was mainly one of 
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physical health, the preventive health program of this agency seemed to the 
visiting teacher of the district to offer the type of service that could best 
bridge the gap between the school and the homes. The class teacher wel- 
comed the suggestion and the agency responded to the request willingly. 

Altho nutrition served as a starting point in this interagency venture, 
the program expanded to include the whole field of child welfare. The 
project as finally evolved by joint thinking on the part of the teacher, the 
agency nurse, the school nurse, and the consultant nutritionist of the So- 
ciety was one in which the school program, based on a food-health unit, 
would be supplemented by the services of the agency nurse who would 
provide an avenue thru which the teacher could learn more about the home 
situations of the boys and girls in her class. She would also interpret the 
school program to the parents who could not, because of illness or other 
reasons, visit the school. The program was planned with a view to adapting 
instruction about food and health to the specific needs of the child in his 
home. The nutritionist was to help in selecting materials of instruction, 
in offering suggestions for adopting family customs and eating habits to 
the newer knowledge of nutrition, and in evaluating evidences of changing 
attitudes and habits with respect to food. 

The program in the classroom began with a luncheon party for all con- 
cerned in the project in which the children planned the menu, estimated the 
cost, marketed and prepared the food, and acted as hosts and hostesses to 
the guests. Other firsthand experiences included trips to market for the 
purpose of comparing prices, quality, and choices of foods. During the 
spring the children were allotted a plot in the park for gardening where 
they raised vegetables which they harvested for their end-term luncheon. 
There were plays on food and health, written and presented to children in 
other classes. There were original games, rhymes, songs, and riddles. 

The nurse’s visits to the homes of those families who expressed a desire 
to have her come resulted in the acceptance of the agency’s services in 
several cases. In a few families where it was difficult to establish a relation- 
ship, contact was made chiefly thru the child. In these cases, the children 
were able to interpret their needs to the family in such a way as to gain 
parental cooperation. “I’ve promised to take my cod liver oil if my mother 
buys the oranges for the juice, and she says she’s going to do it” offered 
one enthusiastic child. It was hoped that eventually enough interest in 
preventive health care might be developed thru the child to provide the 
basis for total family health supervision. And this is what did happen in 
several instances. Probably the most significant of all the findings was that 
in the background of every child physically below par for whom a family 
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study was made, evidences were found of such experiences as a broken 
home, early institutional care, severe illness in infancy, alcoholism, mental 
or physical illness of a parent. Families were referred to appropriate agen- 
cies when the services of case workers seemed to be needed. In one case 
where the income was very low, financial assistance was given thru the 
joint efforts of the agency and the department of public welfare. 

Five of the members of the class who appeared to be most in need of a 
thoro physical examination were given health examinations at the diagnostic 
clinic of the agency. Serious physical conditions were found in all five 
cases. One child, who was found to be tubercular, was institutionalized and 
subsequently the entire class was X-rayed by the board of health. The other 
four children were referred to clinics, a careful follow-up was planned, 
and the conditions cleared up with subsequent improvement in health. 

In terms of health improvement as well as of such intangibles as changes 
in attitude, vitality, and emotional stability, results seemed to justify the 
experiment. Children also made satisfying scholastic progress. 

The original food project expanded rapidly. The culminating activity 
was one which none of these adults engaged in the project, could have 
foreseen. It seemed to arise in response to the children’s reaction to their 
discovery of the importance of food, good eating habits, etc. For some time 
there had been a problem in the school concerning the waste of food in 
the lunchroom where lunch was served daily to a few hundred children, a 
problem not uncommon to other schools. The children in the class became 
interested in the problem and were ready, when the principal suggested it, 
to assist in meeting it. The principal had long felt that the impersonal 
regimented way of serving lunches in cafeteria style was not in accordance 
with best mental hygiene principles, especially for the younger children. He 
had wanted to introduce a method whereby children could sit at tables with 
their own group (children in their own class) where in a friendly way 
they could help serve each other, taking turns at being host or hostess, 
serving, helping, clearing up, accepting responsibility for the lunchroom. 
The class was ready to help and a plan for the whole lunchroom was 
worked out by them and their teacher. The result was gratifying. Children 
in the lunchroom welcomed the friendlier way of eating and seemed to 
enjoy the food more. Better eating habits developed. Waste was reduced. 
Moreover, these children were learning something of the graciousness of 
eating in a social setting, an experience which many of them did not have 
in their own homes. ‘ 

The members of the class derived a good deal of satisfaction from this 
setvice to their schoolmates. Self-discipline was developed too. Often the 
necessity of being present in the lunchroom at a certain time would inter 
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fere with some interesting program in the auditorium. In spite of this the 
children never failed to be ready for duty at the proper time. On one 
occasion they walked out of the auditorium of their own accord altho the 
moving picture that was being shown was one that they had all looked 
forward to seeing. 


Meeting Behavior Problems of the Very Young 


A later project was initiated at the request of the principal of Public 
School 58 who was confronted with the unusual situation of a second year 
elementary-school class with extreme behavior difficulties. The educational 
clinic of the College of the City of New York, which has been a cooperating 
member in all of these school-community projects, sent part of its staff into 
the class to observe and to administer group tests on the basis of that obser- 
vation. These were followed by some individual testing at the clinic. In 
this study the director of the clinic explored the efficacy of certain psycho- 
logical procedures which he believed could be applied economically in a 
normal school setting. His material was used in planning programs for 
children, both by the school and by Bronx House. The children went to 
the settlement house after school as individuals, not as a group, as in the 
other projects. This did not work out as well and it was learned that with 
this type of child it is important for the school to introduce the class as a 
whole to the agency. However, more than half continued to participate 
and emphasis was placed on the socializing influences of group life under 
the leadership of a good worker. Many varieties of material were available 
so that a child could satisfy his particular needs or emotional drives. The 
sympathetic attitude of the leader provided the basis for the establishment 
of a sound child-adult relationship, and the children began to get along 
with each other in friendly fashion. The attitude of the principal and the 
teacher became one of hopefulness. What had seemed in the beginning to 
be a large number of extremely difficult problems now became a group of 
individuals each one of whom they were beginning to understand, The 
children felt closer to the teacher. They would come to her voluntarily to 
tell her about experiences at the settlement. Two of the children that the 
teacher had been unable to help were recommended for placement. With 
the knowledge that the basis of the trouble was in the home, and not in 
her own deficiencies, the teacher regained faith in herself. When the most 
difficult children were actually placed in the proper child caring agency, she 
found more time to devote to the others and was encouraged by their 
ptogress. The emotional outlook of these children was changed. School be- 
came a happy place for the teacher as well as the children and with this 
came improvement in school subjects. 
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Reclaiming the Retarded 


The latest project is being conducted in a junior high school with a 7A 
adjustment class of boys and girls, twelve and one-half to fifteen years of 
age, Negro and white. The problem is different from the others in that this 





Public schools, Denver, Colorado 
... “The school ... is aware of the problems of individuals, of re- 
sources in the community, and is at work with the people in trying to 
improve conditions.” 


is an adolescent group and bi-racial. Failure among these children is pro 
nounced and has continued over a long time. In this project the usual 
conference plan has been extended to include others besides the school 
people, settlement house people, and the City College clinic staff who have 
usually participated. As many of the school staff as can be spared are it- 
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vited; also the director of the bureau of child guidance, the psychiatrist in 
charge of the Bronx unit of that bureau, the psychologist of the unit, and 
other social workers. 

The class goes to the settlement one afternoon a week and the settlement 
sends various members of its staff into the school for certain periods. The 
report of the current experiment will contain material on the organization 
of adjustment classes, on training of teachers in service and on the utiliza- 
tion of social agencies both in guidance and as aids in the development of 
educational programs. For the settlement house too, there has been stimula- 
tion and growth. Just as the schools have learned much from it, so it has 
learned from the schools. Some procedures at the settlement have been 
changed by the impact of the public school on it. For example, ‘‘adjustment 
groups” have been established in some activities. The close relationships 
have shown that many of the settlement activities can be carried on as a 
definite part of the school system. All the way thru it has been learned that 
neighborhood cooperation is a two-way street. 


Helping Teachers To Know Community Resources 


Another phase of school-community work is the in-service workshop 
called “School and Community’’ given primarily for classroom teachers by 


the visiting teacher of the area and a classroom teacher who has been di- 
rectly involved in several projects. It is given under the auspices of the 
board of education at Bronx House. The purpose of the course is to give 
teachers a knowledge of social agencies operating in the area and ways of 
using their services and to help them to a better understanding of the 
child and his family, his out-of-school environment, his interests and his’ 
needs, and the various ways in which community agencies work with the 
child and his family to help meet these needs. This course affords an op- 
portunity for teachers and social workers to exchange experiences. 

The teachers spend approximately half of the fifteen sessions visiting 
social agencies which include family consultation centers, child guidance 
clinics, foster home bureaus, institutions for dependent or delinquent chil- 
dren. They always spend one full day at the children’s court. Other sessions 
are spent in observing children at their activities in the settlement house 
and in home sessions at which they discuss their own problems. Thru these 
discussions and their visits they become aware of the relationship between 
home conditions and school behavior. At the court they find themselves 
asking: ‘At what point in this child’s school life might this state of affairs 
have been avoided? Could I have helped prevent it?” Thru the visits to 
homes “economic stress,” “personal unhappiness,” “family problems”— 
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formerly just phrases on a social worker’s lips—become more real to them, 
and they are emotionally able to accept the thought that learning obstruc- 
tion may be caused by difficulties other than intellectual limitations. The 
teachers begin by using the services of the agencies in individual cases, and 
~ soon learn it is possible to incorporate into their classroom procedures some 
of the newly acquired information. A visit to a local library resulted in a 
language arts unit in which a story book was written and illustrated by the 
- children; a nutrition project in another classroom followed a visit to a 
health center; a social studies program in a junior high school was enriched 
by contact with an interracial settlement house. 

One unexpected outcome of this workshop for teachers has been the 
request of the president of a parents’ association for a similar course for 
parents. One six-session course has already been completed and this same 
group wanted a second course. This parents’ course was sponsored by the 
Bronx Council of Social Welfare. One meeting was devoted to factors 
causing family problems in wartime and ways in which family agencies 
can help the troubled family; at another meeting discussion centered on the 
role of recreation in the educational, social, and emotional development of 
children; a meeting on child guidance facilities covered the prevention and 
treatment of emotional disturbances, with emphasis on available agency 
resources both within and without the school system; one session was de- 
voted to health services; one to foster home care; the final session was 
devoted to ways in which the material of the course could be used and 
means by which the schools and social agencies could work more closely 
together. 

Not every effort at interagency service has been successful. It has been 
learned that no really satisfying program can develop unless there is whole- 
hearted cooperation on the part of everyone involved; that the selection of 
the teacher is of prime importance, that the orientation of the teacher and 
the other members of the school staff toward social cooperation is essential. 
This spirit of cooperation, however, has been typical of most of our joint 
undertakings. 

We believe our problems are not unusual and that anyone with goodwill 
and professional equipment can work out patterns to suit his own problems. 
We believe that any community, anywhere, can capitalize on its com 
munity resources, and that, thru the utilization of these resources education 
and living become richer, All this, and more, can be done when a com 
munity and its school are on the alert. 











READING THE HORIZON IN SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 


A S you close this book 


and look out speculatively to the future —wondering what you may do, as 
principal, as teacher, as citizen, to relate the schools more closely to the 
lives of all the people—your thoughts will be full of questions. What can 


RELATIONSHIPS 


I do in this community, where conditions are so unusual? or in this com- 
munity, where conditions are so deadeningly average? How can I overcome 
the handicaps—indifferent citizens, or inexperienced teachers, or teachers 
set in their ways, or a rigid administrative structure? How can I realize the 
possibilities in a community where needs are great, or where resources are 
undeveloped but plentiful, or in a faculty full of youthful enthusiasm, or in 
a faculty rich in mature experience? Do I myself have the breadth of vision, 
the flexibility of action, that enable me to be useful in removing the bar- 
tiers between school and community? 

Only you, sizing up your own surroundings and your own capabilities, 
can find the right answers to these questions. Leadership and imagination 
in the superintendent of schools and the central school administration are 
essential if the individual school is to be of greatest value in its imme- 
diate locality. But a large part of the responsibility rests with each school 
faculty. Whether the administration of your school system is actively en- 
couraging and promoting school-community cooperation or has failed to 
tealize the need for it, your own school can accelerate rather than retard 
the progress of the total school system toward wider community relations. 

The philosophy and the experiences presented in this yearbook may 
point the way as you and your colleagues seek to evaluate old or new under- 
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takings of your own. The ideal that underlies the activities reported in this 
yearbook is that school and community interaction and cooperation will 
make a better school and a better community. The school is better because 
the pupils who live and work in the school are learning more effectively to 
be appreciative, intelligent, and courageous citizens. The community is 
better because the adults and children who work in and thru the activities 
associated with the school are living richer and happier lives. 

Certain trends, reflected in the major sections of the yearbook, seem 
clear. Teachers and principals are learning to use new skills and new in- 
sights in drawing upon the resources of the community to improve the 
learning experiences of children. Parents and other adult citizens of the 
community are being given more opportunities to gain a basic understanding 
of the work of the schools and to share in the planning and the actual day- 
by-day activities of the educational process. Schools are meeting new and 
varied community needs in the regular school program and in cooperation 
with other agencies. Schools to an increasing degree are being represented 
in coordinated planning that covers all community interests and total com- 
munity progress. But “schools” are only an abstraction—the schools are 
active agents in these community processes only to the extent that individual 
teachers, principals, other school employees, pupils, and patrons are alert, 
informed, competent, and willing to deal constructively with the issues 
that arise. 

As you seek to direct your own and your pupils’ lives toward paths of 
greater community usefulness, these reminders may help: 


Study your community. You will never know as much about it as you 
really need to know in order to lead your pupils toward full understanding 
and intelligent citizenship. 

Increase your skills in using nonbookish experiences as a means of 
growth for you and your pupils. Nothing will take the place of books—, 
more and better books than most schools now have. But books will not do 
the work of people, places, and processes as vital aids to learning. 

Enlarge your idea of the job of the school. Be slow to reject any pto 
posed new service. If the service will promote human welfare, and if no 
other agency is doing the job, the school has some responsibility, if only to 
arouse public opinion to the community’s need. However good the school, 
the child will learn more from the community than he learns from the 
school. An improved community will bring improved learning. 

Have faith in the community's adults. Accept every opportunity to 
listen with an open mind to the views of lay citizens on the program of the 
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schools. Listen to learn, not merely to defend. At the same time, welcome 
every opportunity to explain the aims and procedures of the modern school. 
Seek constantly to widen the contacts between the adult citizens and the 
school. Have faith in the leadership that parents and other lay citizens can 
give in meeting community problems. 

Have faith in children, Only by constant adventuring into new fields of 
service can the full measure of children’s ability to share usefully in com- 
munity undertakings be reached. 

Have faith in yourself. The chances are that few other adults in the 
community have your abilities as a leader of groups and as a student of 
social forces. Be ready, as a professional worker and as a citizen, to take 
your part in all efforts at planning for community welfare. 


In this most transient of all nations, the need is overwhelming for 
citizens with a sense of community responsibility—people who have learned 
to know and love one community so deeply that they respond to the need, 
in whatever community they live, for citizens who put down roots of 
service and cooperation. Such citizens, who have learned to accept their 
tesponsibilities in the local sphere, are the nation’s and the world’s best 
guarantee against the indifference and selfishness that permit small currents 
of local mismanagement to grow into national or international floods of 
disaster. 
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York: Prentice-Hall, 1945. 422 p. 

Contains annotated chapter bibliographies on the following topics: relating 
schools to life, foundations and goals, technic of community analysis, utilizing 
documentary materials, audio-visual aids, resource visitors, interviews, field trips, 
surveys, extended field studies, school camping, service projects, work experiences, 
administrative concerns, evaluation, public relations, community service center, 
community coordination, and teacher education. 
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RECORDS AND INFORMATION 


Y of 
| HIS section of the 


42, yearbook is devoted largely to the membership roll of the Department of 
uty, Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association. The 
tive 


“List of Members,’ arranged alphabetically by states, has become thru the 


7 years the ““Who’s Who” for elementary-school principals. 
The growth of the Department during 1944-45 has continued the up- 
Re: ward trend of recent years. Membership has reached an all-time high of 
41. 7550, an increase of more than 600 over the corresponding figure for 
1943-44. Life memberships have grown to 314 in 1944-45. 
om- Seven states have increased their membership in the Department by 25 
and percent or more above 1943-44: Arkansas, Louisiana, New Hampshire, 
and New Mexico, Ohio, Utah, and Virginia. The membership quotas set by 
cS a the Executive Committee have been met by nine states. The ten states hav- 
ing the largest number of members in the Department in June 1945 are, 
in the order named: California, New York, Texas, Ohio, Illinois, Penn- 
i sylvania, Michigan, New Jersey, Indiana, and Massachusetts. 
a, Following the membership lists for the national Department, is as 
e complete directory information as can be obtained on the state, sectional, ‘ 


ion and local associations of elementary-school principals. Included in this 





toi volume are 36 state, 91 sectional, and 126 local associations. The Depart- 
ment hopes that all organizations of elementary-school principals will sup- 
ply the directory information regularly for publication in future yearbooks. 
OL In addition to the membership and association lists, the following pages 
nan. give information on the yearbooks of the Department, and on three special 
De- reports issued during 1944-45. The closing pages give an index of names 
and an index of subjects included in this volume. 
sonst In the year ahead the Department hopes to emphasize anew the key 
position of leadership held by the elementary-school principal. There must 
New be careful selection, systematic preparation, higher standards, higher 
salaries, and wider professional responsibilities, if principals are to reach 
ting the full measure of their possible service to society. Thru local and state 
zing associations of principals and by the united efforts of all thru the Depart- 
rips, ment of Elementary School Principals, this goal can be reached. 
- Eva G. PINKSTON, Executive Secretary 
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Yearbooks of the Department 


1. 


The Technique of Supervision by the Elementary School Principal. 1922, 
142 p, Out of print. 


The Problem of the Elementary School Principal in the Light of the Testing 
Movement. 1923, 336 p. Out of print. 


The Status and Professional Activities of the Elementary School Principal. 
1924. 442 p. Out of print. 


. The Elementary School Principalship—A Study of Its Instructional and 


Administrative Aspects. 1925. 277 p. Out of print. 


. Studies in the Elementary School Principalship. 1926. 300 p. $1.00. 
. Projects in Supervision. 1927. 260 p. Out of print. 


7. The Elementary School Principalship. (Report of the Committee on Standards 


and Training.) 1928. 510 p. $1.00. 


8. Activities of the Principal. 1929. 400 p. $1.00. 
9. The Principal and Administration, 1930. 603 p. $1.00. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


The Principal and Supervision. 1931. 524 p. $1.00. 

The Principal and His Community. 1932. 493 p. Out of print. 

Elementary School Libraries. 1933. 464 p. Out of print. 

Aids to Teaching in the Elementary School. 1934. 416 p. Out of print. 
Socializing Experiences in the Elementary School. 1935. 414 p. Out of print. 
Personality Adjustment of the Elementary School Child. 1936. 448 p. $1.50. 
Appraising the Elementary School Program. 1937. 431 p. $2.00. 

Newer Practises in Reading in the Elementary School. 1938. 480 p. $2.00. 


Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary School Child. 1939. 480 p. 
$2.00. 


Meeting Special Needs of the Individual Child. 1940. 508 p. $2.00. 
Language Arts in the Elementary School. 1941, 447 p. $2.00. 
In-Service Growth of School Personnel. 1942. 352 p. $2.00. 
Elementary Schools: The Frontline of Democracy. 1943. 351 p. $2.00. 
Creative Schools. 1944, 320 p. $2.00. 

Community Living and the Elementary School. 1945. 352 p. $2.00. 


Except for issues that are out of print the yearbooks are available at the prices 


indicated. Discounts for more than one copy of the same book are as follows: 2-9 
copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 copies.or more, 331, percent. 
Books may be ordered from the Department of Elementary School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Special Reports Issued in 1944-45 


1. The Elementary School Principalship—Planning the Future. 16 pages. 


Prepared by the following committee: 


LESTER J. NIELSON, Chairman; President, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and Principal, Woodrow Wilson School, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


IsABELLA J. CAMPBELL, Principal, Garfield School, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 


LucILE CLOcK, Principal, Dudgeon School, Madison, Wisconsin 
RAYMON W. ELDRIDGE, Principal, Lawrence School, Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts 


THOMAS E. PiERcE, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 
MasoN A. STRATTON, Director of Elementary Education, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey 


Consultants 


FRANK W. HuBBArD, Director, Research Division, National Educa- 
tion Association 


Eva G. PINKSTON, Executive Secretary, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education Association 


To no small degree the progress of the elementary school is inseparable 
from the development of the principalship. Competent principals make for 
effective schools. This bulletin appeals to principals and the public to 
cooperate in the improvement of the educational opportunities of children. 
It states the challenge and the obligation of the-modern principalship. 
Seven bases of improvement are discussed: careful selection, systematic 
pteparation, standards, recognition, professional opportunities, community 
leadership, and proféssional organization. A program of action is outlined. 

Copies of this report are available without charge. They are useful for 
distribution to teachers, to other principals, to superintendents, to members 
of your local boards of education, to officers of your parent-teacher associa- 
tion, and to community leaders generally. Copies may be obtained on request 
to the Department of Elementary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D, C. 
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2. The Elementary School Principal Plans for Safe Living. 24 pages. 30¢. 
3. Teachers and Children Plan for Safe Living. 24 pages. 30¢. 


Prepared by the following joint committee of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and the National Commission on Safety Educa. 
tion: 

BERNADETTE L. Dore, Chairman; Principal, Barnard School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

GLADys SIMONDS, Co-Chairman; Teacher, Harvard School, Toledo, 
Ohio 

W. Pau ALLEN, Principal, Fox Meadow Elementary School, Scars- 
dale, New York 

H. LoutsE CoTTRELL, Vice Principal, Stockton School, and Con- 
sultant in Health, Physical Education, and Safety, East Orange, New 
Jersey 

ROBERT H. EpGar, Principal, Bedford School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 


NELuIE V. Linp, Principal, Washington Park School, Denver, Colo } 


rado 
Consultants 
ROBERT W. Eaves, Secretary, National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation, National Education Association 
Eva G. PINKSTON, Executive Secretary, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education Association 


FRANK W. HuBBArD, Director, Research Division, National Educ 
tion Association 


The first safety bulletin will facilitate a quick approach to the prim 
cipal’s administrative responsibility in safety education planning, partiar 
larly where there have been few advantages for the development of pto- 
grams. The second bulletin will help the elementary classroom teacher i 
attacking a specific safety problem, organizing a plan, and utilizing pro 
cedures that will lead to a classroom program in accident prevention. 

Copies of the two safety education reports are available at 30 cents each. 
Discounts for more than one copy of the same report are as follows: 24 
copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 copies or more, 3343 
percent. The reports may be ordered from thc Department of Elementaty 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D.C 
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List of Members, 1944-45 


HIS list of the cur- 


rent membership of The Department of Elementary School Principals is 
correct to June 1, 1945. Identifying symbols are used as follows: 


t Life mentbers of the Department 


** State representatives of the Department 
* City, county, and district representatives of the Department 
§ Members during the year who are now deceased 


ALABAMA 


Allen, Edith, 203 Choccolocco, Oxford 
Anderson, Vera, Kennedy School, Birmingham 
Ansley, Foster, 2408 N. 12th Ave., Birmingham 3 
Attebery, J. S., Crichton 
Belser, Birdie A., 103 N. Lewis St., Montgomery 
Blount, Mrs. Mattie T., Ella Grant School, 
Prichard 
Bonino, Mary, 
Brown, Elmon H., 
cauga 
Brown, Eura, 


Republic 
320 S. Wetumpka St., 


861 Walnut St., Gadsden 
Bryant, Mrs. Fred B., 2025 Leighton Ave., Ane 
niston 


Campbell, T. J., N. Fourth St., Attalla 

Carlisle, Mrs. Cecil A., 1616 Wellington Rd., 
Homewood 

Carson, Lois, 2210 Walnut Ave., 

Carter, Mrs. Letitia E., 

stitute 

Cobb, james I., 
School, Bessemer 

Cox, George D., North Birmingham School, 2620 
N. 35th Ave., Birmingham 

Davis. Mrs. Mary M., atinar School, 2425 Ave, 
S. Fairview. Birmingham 

oo, Mrs. Katherine C., y aoe School, Mo- 
ile 

Dockery, Mrs. Christine H., Jemison School, 
Tuscaloosa 

Dooley, Cora, Bridges Hotel, Gadsden 

—_ Marguerite, LaFayette School, 


Farley, Mrs. Charles R., 
School. Trussville 

Follis, Hattie, 3013 Ave. F, Ensley, Birmingham 

Gibson, W. Van Buren, Elementary School, East 


Tallassee 
oar, Marie, 330 W. Tenth Ave., Birmingham 4 
Goldthwaite, Therese, 5 Agnew St., Montgomery 
Grace, H. T Supt. of Schools, Enterprise 

513 Valley Rd., Roebuck 


Syla- 


Anniston 
Box 273, Tuskegee In- 


George Washington Carves 


Montgom 
Hewitt Elementary 


Hall, William R., 
Springs, Birmingham 6 

Hanes, epeeaneet, 716 Sixth Ave. W., Birmingham 

Head, A. L., Garden City 

Hill, R "Voyt, Martin School, 1325 12th St. N., 


Birmingham 4 
Hopper, Jessie, 109 S. Grove St., Huntsville 
Minnow M., 8 N. Monterey St., 
Mobile 17 


Huntley, Mrs. 
Huachens, Mrs. N. B., 167 Williams St., Mobile 


‘ll Robert C., Lincoln School, 901 Ninth 
ve, N., Birmingham 4 
**Tohnston, Robert C., 2030 Magnolia Ave. S., 


Birmingham 
Jones, Lenore, 1606 Monterey Pl., Mobile 19 
McFaden, Mrs. Elizabeth, Highland Ave. School, 
Montgomery 


Menon, Mrs. D. A., Glen Addie School, Annis- 


\ = A Mildred A.. Route 1 
Meigs, ‘Mrs. Mary * 
Anniston 


Alabama City 
Woodstock Ave. School, 


Moore, A. C., Supt. of Schools, Atmore 
Moore, William J., 2015 26th Ave. N., Birming- 


ham 7 
oe... Sq Mrs. Myra B., 
Prattville 
North, Mrs. Helen C., 323 Ellen St., 
ery 
Norton, H. B., Robinson School, 8400 First Ave. 


S., Birmingham 
Nungester, Frances, 312 Church St., Decatur 
Obenchain, Dr. I. R., Henley School, 1700 Sixth 
Ave. N., Birmingham 
Owens, Mrs. Annie M., 
Birmingham 4 
Palmer, Mrs. Hattie B., 


Elementary School, 
Montgom- 


223 Second Ave. S., 


450 Hogan St., Prichard 
Parks, Mrs. Elizabeth F., Central School, Talla- 


dega 
Patrick, Mayme, 108 S. Monterey, Mobile 
Gibson School, 956 N. 


Pogue, James V., 
St., Birmingham 
i 300 Sixth St. S.W., Birmingham 
Nellie Dunn, 614 22nd Ave., 


Price, N. H., 
Avondale Mills School, Box 73, 


50th 


Reynolds, Mrs. 
Tuscaloosa 
Roberts, Iola, 
Pell City f . 
Rogers, Bettie, Elementary School, Union Springs 
*Sanders, = O., 2745 Pike Ave., Ensley, Birm- 


ingham 
Sapp, Ella f.. 1511 Fourth Ave., Bessemer 
+Sheffield, Mrs, Frances L., 10 N. Ann St., Mo- 
Alabama 


bile 
Showalter, Dr. B. R., Prof. of Educ., 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Snoddy, W. 1724 31st Ave. N., Birmingham 
Sparks, H. Claxton, Inglenook School, 
m 7 
Stroud, Mrs. Ella M., 3904 36th Ave. N., Birm- 
ingham 7 
Stutts, Clara, 
Tillery, Kate, 
Turnham, Mrs. 
Birmingham 
Vaughan, Joseph T., 
ingham 6 
Vines, Mrs. Ruth M., 
gomery 
Wagner, en 


Whatley, 
al Fe aoe 


ba mma Jacob T., West Gadsden School, Ala- 


a City 
wont Mrs. J. B., 308 S. Greene St., 
ville 


Birming- 


Route 1, Florence 
Cullman 2 
Esther C., 13 N. 80th St., 
5521. First Ave. S., Birm- 
351 S. Jackson St., Mont- 


232 Pioneer St., East Gadsden 
aude L., Central School, Tuscaloosa 
5708 Sixth Ave. S., Birming- 


Hunts- 


ARIZONA 


Acuff, Guy, Elementary School, Cashion 

Adams, L. Horace Mann School, Bisbee 

Adams, Robert G., Emerson School, Seveath St. 
and Palm Lane, ” Phoenix 

Apfel, John, Elementary School, Litchfield Park 

Ashe, John L., Supt. of Schools, Gila Bend 
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Ashe, Robert W., Supt. of Schools, Peoria 
Barry, John H., Supt. of Schools, Maricopa Co., 
hoenix 
Benedict, Franklin J., Grammar School, Benson 
Bowie, Arthur, Supt. of Schools, Dist. No. 2, 
Williams 
*Bradford, H. Frank, Lowell School, 314 Lewis 
Ave., Phoenix 
Bray, Cora A., Box 693, Salome 
Breeze, Retha_ E,. W. R. A., Camp I, Poston 
Brimhall, E, R., Irving School, Mesa 
Caldwell, Mrs. Alice K., 715 E. Coronado Rd., 
hoenix _ 
Case, Maurice, Box 1476, Miami 
*Clements, Norman, 666 Sycamore St., Globe 
Coor, L. F., Box 62, Avondale 
Court, Grace, 2005 W. Washington St., Phoenix 
Culbert, Harry S., Bullion Plaza School, 922 
Keegan, Miami 
Curtis, Loren S., Supt. of Schools, Marana 
Dickey, Lloyd D., B. T. Washington School, 
Phoenix 
Dunham, Lance, Osborn School No. 1, Phoenix 
Dyer, Kenneth, Box 211, Tolleson 
Edwards, Harry L., Elementary School, Peoria 
Elivian, Jeannette, Box 1653, Prescott 
Elliott, John R., McKinley School, Phoenix 
Enloe, L. A., Supt. of Schools, Bowie 
Erickson, Irene, 40 E. 14th St., Tucson 
Ford, Mrs. Inez C., 419% E. 18th St., Tucson 
Frye, Vomen L., Elementary School, Scottsdale 
Gilbert, Roy W., Madison School, 512 N. Third 
St., Phoenix 
Griffith, W. A., Balsz School, 841 Normal, 
Tempe 
Gustafson, S/Sgt. Alburn M., 1550 Blocklidge 
r., Tucson (On leave—now at Div. Hq. Co., 
2nd Marine Div., c/o Fleet- P.O., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) : 
Harkins, C. L., Box 100, Miami 
Helmke, Willard R., High School, Globe 
Hinton, Clyde, Grandview School, c/o Osborn 
School, Phoenix 
Hinton, J. B., Pendergast School, Dist. 92, Tolle- 
son 
*Johnston, Lillian B., Box 275, San Luis 
Jones, Thelma L., Washington School, Phoenix 
Toslin. Louis F.. Elementary School, Palo Verde 
Joy, O. B., Inspiration Addition School, Miami 
Keen, Julia C., . Box 1653, Tucson 
King, J. W., P.O. Box 2256, Phoenix 
Kinsey, Lura, Box 54, Flagstaff 
Longan, W. L., Alma School No. 19, Route 2, 
Box 58. Mesa 
Lyall, Bertha E., 3824 N. Third St., Phoenix 
McElhannon, William, Arlington School, Arling- 
ton 
McKemy, H. M., 33 E. Eighth St., Tempe 
Machan, W. T., Supt., Creighton School 14, 
Phoenix 
Medigovich, Helen S., Lincoln School, Bisbee 
*Mercer, Arthur L., Liberty School, Liberty _ 
Meyers, George L., Keams Canyon Boarding 
School. Keams Canyon : 
Moore, Helen, McKinley School, Phoenix 
Murphy, Mrs. Alice D., 505 S. Fourth Ave., 
Tucson 
Murray, Estelle, Noftsger Hill School, 161 E. 


Mesquite St.,- Glo 
Dysart Sehool No. 89, 


Northen, Allen D., 
Peoria 

*Oswald, W. E., Chino Valley School, Chino 
Valley 

*Poling, Sylvia N., Box 651, Bisbee 

Porter, , Supt. of Schools, Holbrook 

Pvle. T. V.. Elementary School, Buckeye 

**Riggs, Edwon L., Vice-Pres., Dept. of Elem. 
School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., Creighton 
School. Dist. 14, Phoenix 

Schrey, H. E., 163 W. D Ave., Glendale 

Scudder, R. L., Elementary School No. 80, Box 
571, Chandler 

Simpson, R. E., Lauveen School, R.F.D., Phoenix 

Sine, M. E., Unit No. 2 School, Glendale 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Sirrine, W. R., Route 1, Box 62, Yuma 
Smith, Harold W., P.O. Box 777, Glendale 
Soule, Howard M., Monroe School, Phoenix 
Soule, Mrs. Margaret H., Box 291, Superior 
*Staples, Arden, Longview School, Phoenix 
Sullivan, W. R., Route 11, Box 740, Phoenix 
Sundquist, Ada M., Whittier School, 16th and 
Palm Lane, Phoenix 
Sutton, J. B., Isaac School, Route 3, Box 414, 
Phoenix 
Tacquard, Mrs. Anna, 2548 E. Seventh St., Tuc. 
son 
*Tate, Martin C., Elementary School, Safford 
Taylor, Russell A., P.O. Box 1107, Cottonwood 
Thomas, John Q., _ P.O. Box 270, Flagstaff 
Tuttle, Caroline, Lincoln School, Phoenix 
age :: Parker 
an Buskirk, Kate, 807 E. Speedway, Tucson 
*Waggoner, C. I., Kyrene School, Tempe 
Wallace, W. D., Parker 
Weitzel, Thomas R., 212 S. Beaver St., Flagstaff 
Wilkins, George L., Roosevelt School, Route 5, 
Box 400, Phoenix 
Woolum, Howard, Ira D. Payne Training School, 


Tempe 
Wright, John, Elementary School, Wickenburg 


ARKANSAS 


ai. Mrs. Laurene J., 214 Spruce St., Little 
oc 
a Lillian, 415 E. Nettleton Ave., Jones- 


ro 

Beard, C. E., Trusty School, Harris Ave., Ft. 
Smith ' 

a oe Robert, Jr., 1622 Battery St., Little 

oc 
Bird, Carl L., Supt., Public School, Wilson 
Boye. Fred, Spear Lake School, Route 1, Marked 
ree 

Byrd, Portia, Retta Brown School, El Dorado 

Calhoun, Carry, Crossett ; 

Conrad, C. C., 2109 W. 17th St., Little Rock 

Conte, Mrs. Lelia M., 290 Woodlawn Ave., Hot 
Springs 

Corbin, Chris E., Peabody School, S. 2ist and 
Rogers Ave., Ft. Smith 

Cordell, Thyra, Rogers School, Ft. Smith 

Cunningham, Myron A., Beile Point School, Ft. 
Smith 

Daniel, Mrs. Noble B., Jr., Route 2, Ashdown 

Davidson, Irma, 813 N. Palm St., Little Rock 

Davis, Mrs. D. M., Academy Lane, Magnolia _ 

DeLoach, Mrs. W. F., 211 W. Chestnut, Mari- 
anna 

Discher, Margaret, 524 Leverette, Fayetteville 

Ellis, Nola, Southside School, El Dorado 

Frazier, Katharine, Sam Taylor School, 1415 W. 
13th Ave., Pine Bluff : 

Futrall, Alma, Co. Supvr. of Schools, Marianna 

Hall, W. F.. State Elem. School Supvr., State 
Dept. of Educ., Little Rock r 

Hames, Beulah, Grade School, Paris 

Haraway, Fannie, Jefferson School, Helena 

Hays, William F., 2001 W. 17th St., Little Rock 

**Iserig, Mrs. Hazel, Pfeifer School, Sixth and 
Reichardt Sts., Little Rock 

Ivey, Mrs. H. B., Capitol Hill School, Little Rock 

Jeffress, J. M., Box 64, University Sta., Fayette 


ville 
Lawson, Willie A., 503 Union Life Bldg., Little 


Roc 
Lipe, Mrs. L. L., Grade School, Eudora 
McCracken, Mrs. R. W., Blevins 
Martin, Clyde. Duval School, N. 14th and L 
Sts., Ft. Smith : 
Matlock, M. Justus, 511 Ridgewsy, Little Rock 
Mauldin, Mrs. Edah H., ocum School, 
Dorado : 
Nickels, Jewel S., Rix School, Hot Springs _. 
—, Mrs. Vesta T., 1603 W. 21st St., Little 
oc 
Reiman, Emma, Pulaski Heights Grammar School, 
Lee Ave. and Pine St., Little Rock 





LIST OF MEMBERS 


Rowland, Mrs. Ben, 924 W. 24th St., Little Rock 

Tatum, Ellie, Hugh Goodwin School, Ei Dorado 

Ziegler, Merrill H., Relocation Branch School, 
McGehee 


CALIFORNIA 


Acke, Anna E. I., Cortez Street School, 1321 
Cortez St., Los Angeles 

Abbott, Pansy Jewett, Co. Supt. of Schools, Court 
House, Redwood City 

Adams, Mrs. Ida James, 10506 Hillhaven, Tu- 
unga 

Py Lelah Margery, Dorris Place School, 2225 
Dorris Pl., Los Angeles 36 

Addicott, Dr. Irwin Oliver, 2348 Mariposa St., 
Fresno 

Alexander, Roxie E., Dir. of Elem. Educ., 640 
Carolina St., Vallejo 


Allison, Loretta, R.D. 4, Box 22, Watsonville 

Altheuser, William H., Pinewood Ave. School, 
10116 Pinewood Ave., Tujunga 

Ames, Isabelle, El Sereno School, 4947 Novgorod 
St., Los Angeles 

Anderson, Adda, Willard School, Tenth St. aad 
Freeman Ave., Long Beach 

Angelo, Ruth V., 925 Gayley Ave., West Los 
Angeles 

Annear, Mrs. Margaret L., Co. Supt. of Schools, 
P. O. Box 1038, Modesto 

Appleby, Felix J., Blythe 

Armstrong, Alice Hill, 321 24th. St., 
Beach 

Arnold, David Ray, Avalon School, P. O. Box 
J-1, Avalon 

Ashbaugh, Ruth R., Encino School, 16947 Ad- 
dison St., Van Nuys 

Ashley, Mrs. Margaret, Route 3, Box 340, Lodi 

Avery, Mae Morrissey, Central Ave. School, 1008 
E. Santa Barbara, Los Angeles 

a. Mrs. Eleanor B., 735 Elliott Pl., Glen- 
ale 2 

Bailey, Russell, 225 N. 16th St., Montebello 

Bailie, Mrs. Lorraine M., 2624 N. Commonwealth 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Baker, Alfred E., 6149 Hill Rd., Oakland 11 

¢Baker, Ethel I., 1517 40th St., Sacramento 16 

Ball, Ernest, Lincoln School, B and Ventura, 


Hermosa 


Fresno 

Ballard, Lowell C., 4533 Highland Ave., San 
Diego 5 

Baltzer, Mrs. Clarinda, 


6 Batchelor Ter., Peta- 
803 Palm Ave., 
1860 Trestle Glen Rd., 


Ninth Street School, 

820 Towne Ave., Los Angeles 

Barnes, Mrs. Agnes Caldwell, 2766 E. Glenoaks 
Blvd., Glendale 

Bartlett, Beula D., Box 723, Shafter 

Batdorf, Lucille, 3239 Kempton Ave., Oakland 11 

— L. W. Jr., 3575 Andrews St., San 
iego 

Baxter, Dr. Bernice, Admin. Asst. Elem. Schools, 
1025 Second Ave., Oakland 6 

*Beach, Allen W., Route 1, Box 133, Visalia 

Beach, Mrs. Rachel Ann, 2818 Leeward Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Beal, Mrs. Vio Ross, 2535 Cedar, Long Beach 

Beardsley, Florence E., 785 Market St., Room 
911, San Francisco 3 

Beasley, Mary,- 1807 Spurgeon St., Santa Ana 

Becisaan, Ancta T., 493 Alvarado St., San Fran- 
isco 

Behymer, Frances, 118th Street School, 144 E. 
118th St.. Los Angeles 

Bell, Gertrude, Cook Street School, Santa Maria 

Sepetel, Robert C., 4470 Duncan Way, South 
ate 

Benner, W. A., 9860 Sunnyside St., Oakland 

Benning, Beth Houston, Palms School, 
Motor Ave., Palms Station 


Mrs. Marguerite L., 


Banta, Mrs. Edythe R., 
kland 


aklan 
Bardenstein, Matilda A., 


3520 
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3923 Vista Court, La 
365 San Antonio Ave., San 

304A W. Belleview, Porter- 
Birch, J. E., Dist. Supt. of Schools, R. F. D. 


106, Willows 
or ai Ethelyn, 4231 Fourth Ave., Los Angeles 
3 


?Berry, Bertha Irene, 
Crescenta 

Mrs. Helen, 
Diego 6 

— Margaret, 


Bishop, Eugenio K., 326 N. Comstock Ave., 
Whittier 

Bishop, Frank E., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 815 
W. Sixth St., Corona 

Blanton, Ruth, 127 E. Ann St., Los Angeles 12 

Blend, Frances, 820 S. Sierra Bonita Ave., Los 
Angeles 46 

Blome, H. P., 124 S. Holliston Ave., Pasadena 

Blomquist, C. Leonard, Lone Pine 

Blumner, Annette F., Gorman Ave. School, 10408 
Gorman Ave., Watts 

+Board, Mrs. Lorraine M., 
Glendale 1 

Boehncke, Frieda C., 
wood 


1555 Bel Aire Dr., 

1320 N. Wilton Pl., Holly- 

Boettcher, Nita T., 81041 Blackburn Ave., Los 
Angeles 36 


Bokovich, Mary Ann., 
Bruno 

Bone, F. Ewing, 136 Oxford, Lindsa 

Bonsall, Mrs. Marcia V., 2742 Wynglen Lane, 
Los Angeles 23 

Borneman, Mrs. Katherine H., 8069 Castro Val- 
ley Blvd., Hayward 

+Bovee, Earl E., 115 E. Tenth, National City 

+Bowen, Wayne F., 403 S. Tamarind, Compton 

Bowman, Robert C., 3240 Peralta St., Oakland 

Boyer, Mrs. Edith M., 2428 Altura St., Mont- 
rose 

Boyer, Mrs. Maurine C., 
El Monte 


Edgemont School, San 


317 S. Granada Ave., 


Bragg, Mary Elizabeth, 1529 Gail Ave., Artesia 

Breen, Ellen R., 6905 Kramer St., San Diego 10 

Brinn, Mrs. Vera L., 1476 E. California Ave., 
Glendale 

Brockett, Lillian H., 2408 Second Ave., San 
Diego 1 

¢Brubaker, David E., 11562 Richland Ave., Los 
Angeles 34 

Buckalew, Harry L., 1019 N. Van Ness Ave., 
Fresno 

Bullard, Lyrel D., 
ville 

Burand, Elsie, Elizabeth Street 
Elizabeth St., Bell 

Burckhalter. Lucille, 

Burkhard, George J., 
ley 

Burns, Jane B., Route 2, Box 317, Petaluma 

Burrell, Charlotte, 2055 W. 24th St., Los Angeles 

Burton, Mrs. Katherine D., Cheremoya School, 
6017 Franklin Ave., Los Angeles 28 

Butzine, Fred C., 3045 Felton St., San Diego 4 

Cain, Ruth, 751 Glenwood Rd., Glendale 

Calder, Jessie F., 6056 Majestic Ave., Oakland 

a Iu Ella, 2757 Delevan Dr., Los Angeles 
1 


Elementary School, Placer- 


School, 4811 


1112 W. F St., Wilmington 
1321 Bay View Pl., Berke- 


Carmichael, Bessie M., 227 Lee Ave., San Fran- 
cisco 
Carothers, Alice L., Barton Hill School, 423 N. 
Pacific Ave., San Pedro 
Carpenter, Charles F., 1645 Farris St., Fresno 
Carroll, Hazel I., 139 S. Union Ave., Los Angeles 
Carter, Thomas J., P. O. Box 11, Baldwin Park 
Carver, Mary H., 3755 Seventh Ave., San Diego 3 
Casterson, Mrs. A. B., Star Route 3, Pleasanton 
Chandler, Mrs. Myrtle B., 161 S. Gramercy Pl., 
Los Angeles 4 
Chappell, Bert G., 1615 22nd St., Sacramento 
Charvo, Mayme, 3275 Oceanfront; San Diego 8 
Chase. Ethel E.. 1470 E. Wilson St., Glendale 
Chatterley, Lois M., 818 Santa Barbara Pl,, San 
Diego 9 
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Cherry, J. C., Asst. Supt. of Schools, South San 
Franciso 

Clapper, Cassie C., 9311 Carmichael Rd., La Mesa 

Clark Edwin H., Central School, National ‘a 

Clark, Emmett, Theodore Roosevelt School, Po- 
mona 

Clark, Mamie S., Oxnard Street School, North 
Hollywood 

Cleland, Donald Milton, 407 N. Ryon Ave., 
Bellflower 

Clemens, K. F., Box 766, Wasco 

ae Charles A., 5523 Secrest Dr., Los An- 
geles 

+Cobb, DeRoy F., 2089 Rose Villa St., Pasadena 8 

Cochran, Edith, 1453 26th Ave., San Francisco 


1 

. tCokeley, Lt. John Wesley, 505 E. Live Oak St., 
San Gabriel (1n Service) 

¢Coleman, Mrs. Ida Fulton, 10334 Tennessee 
Ave., Los Angeles 25 

Colerick, Mrs. Mabel B., 699 E. Foothill Blvd., 
Altadena 

Colestock, Grace B., Sixty-sixth Street School, 
309 E. 67th St., Los Angeles 3 

Colestock, Mary Alice, 133 S. Almont Dr., Los 
Angeles 36 

Collis, Alma A., Crocker Highlands School, 1100 
Sunny Hills Rd., Oakland 

Condit, Eleanor Daly, 880 Dartmouth St., Clare- 
mont 

Conwell, Delsy Dyche, Marvin Avenue School, 
Los Angeles 

Cook, Louis A., Jr., 4400 Sunfield Ave., Long 
Beach 8 

Cookman, Mrs. Grace Olive, 618 W. 49th St., 
Los Angeles 

Cordrey, Frank Beck, Branciforte School, Santa 
Cruz 

Cornwell, L. May, 135 N. Kenwood St., Glen- 
dale 6 

eo Vincent I., 1838 McKenzie St., Long 
eac 

Cotter, M. Elsie, Lazear School, 824 29th Ave., 
Oakland 

Cox, Arthur W., Edison School, Seventh and 
Maine Ave., Long Beach 2 

Craft, Orra Hendrick, 2129 S. Alsase Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Cralle, Robert E., Supt., 111 N. Grevillea Ave., 
Inglewood 

oa. Margaret B., 925 W. 73rd St., Los An- 
geles 

Crane, Clarence B., 8000 Birch St., Oakland 

?Crawford, Lt. Lawrence T., USNR, State Col- 
lege, Chico (In Service—Now at USNR Mid- 
shipmen's School, Northwestern University, 
Chicago, Ill.) 

Creedon, Mrs. Elma M., 732 York St., Vallejo 

Cripe, Samuel O., 1112 S. Ford Blvd., Los An- 
geles 22 

Crockett, Emilie, 210 F St.. Chula Vista 

Crose, Leah, 1411 Monterey Rd., South Pasadena 

Cross, Irvin N., 1520 Van Buren Ave., San 
Diego 3 

Croy, Hazel, Vista Colorado 43-4, Needles 

Cunninghame, Maxwell A., Dunbar Union School, 
Valley of the Moon, Glen Ellen or Kenwood 

Curley, Laura, 3919 Carrington St., Oakland 

Curtis, Lawrence C., Jefferson Union School, 
Lawrence Rd., Santa Clara 

Curtiss, Mrs. Annie L., 1616 Donaldson St., Los 
Angeles 

Danielson, Eva, 811 S. Norton Ave., Los Angeles 

Dannemann, Matie, 437 E. Maple Ave., Orange 

“~~ Frances Marie, 659 W. 18th St., San 


ro 

oe, Helen A. S., 511 W. Oliver Ave., Red- 
ands 

Dest, Dorothy Ella, Steffon Manor School, Val- 
ejo 

*+Davidson, Mrs. Rena McCoy, 305 S. Oak Knoll 
Ave., Pasadena 5 


Davin, Mrs. Bernice, 3230 McCandless St., San 
Diego 2 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Davis, Barney J., Union School, Lakeport 

Davis, Dr. Burton Elsworth, 11115 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles 3 

Davis, Elizabeth, 195 College, Coalinga 

Davis, Mrs. Vivian Klene, Lowell School, Broad. 
way and Nieto Ave., Long Beach 

Dawson, Nell, Box 312, Coalinga 

Dean, Ray B., David Lubin School, 3530 K St,, 
Sacramento 

Dederick, Nellie, Lemona School, 6243 Lemona 
Ave., Van Nuys 

+De Fraga, Harold, Ambrose School, R. F. D. 1, 
Box 464, Pittsburg : 

de Lappe, E. Maxine, P. O. Box 1, Modesto 

Delmet, Don Thomas, 811 Horst Ave., Norwalk 

Denlay, Raymond E., P. O. Box 710, Santa Paula 

Desmond, Mrs. Lucile H., Washington School, 
Madera 

Des Roches, Pauline, 1323 Woolsey St., San Fran- 
cisco 24 : 

Dickson, Marie, P. O. Box 587, Vista 

+Dobyns, Mrs. Evalyn E., Route 2, Box 399, 
Long Beach 2 

Downey, Mrs. H. S., P. O. Box 867, San Bruno 

Dudley, James M., Principal, Jasper Public 
Schools, Calexico 

Dudley, Mrs. Marjorie E., 1234 S. Ross St., 
Santa Ana 

Dugger, Ellis D., 1821 Oliver St., San Diego 9 

Egan, Ardis G., Elementary School, Los Altos 

Ehrlick, Ruth, Reseda School, 7265 Amigo St., 
Reseda 

Eilers, Johanne, 415 Harwood Pl., Santa Ana 

Ellis, Mabel R., 16 Laguna St., San Francisco 

Ellis, Wilbur B,. Box 89, Lafayette 

Elwood, Miss Roby T., 201 S. Chapel St., Al- 
hambra 

Engvall, Philip W., Washington School, Le 
moore 

Engvall, Willard R., 875 Angus Ave., San Bruno 

Erickson, Mrs. Hazel, 227 Sherman St., Calexico 

Errickson, Lucille, 1555 Norfolk St., Los An- 
geles 33 

Esser, Edward S., 1030 N. Baker St., Stockton 

Evenson, Edna M., Seventy-fourth Street School, 
2132 W. 74th St., Los Angeles 44 

Eyraud, Emilie M., Hayvenhurst School, 6950 
Hayvenhurst Ave., Van Nuys 

Fagin, Jean Taylor, 1524 N. Mantel, Hollywood 

Farnham, H., Supt., Standard School Dist., 


Oildale 
Feazell, Ruby Caroline, 3395 Tareco Dr., Los 
Angeles 
Fellows, Millie B., 14609 Burbank, Van Nuys 
Feyereisen, Kathryn V., 1448 B St., San Diego 2 
¢Field, Mrs. M. Elizabeth, 939 S. Westmoreland, 
Los Angeles 6 
Fikes, Edith E., 120 Sumner St., Santa Cruz 
Finney, Mrs. Myrtle S., Route 1, Box 504, Chula 


Vista 

Flake, Mrs. Elizabeth M., 1227 Paseo Del Mar, 
San Pedro 

Fletcher, Raymond, Jane Addams School, 53rd 
St. and Pine Ave., Long Beach 5_ 

+Floyd, Mary L., 854 Harbor View Pl., San 
Diego 6 

+Flynn, Mary C., 1604 N. La Madera, El Monte 

— , Arthur W., 3956 Burckhalter Ave., Oak- 
an 

Frame, Dana S., Bret Harte School, 3238 Frank- 
lin Blvd., Sacramento 

Frazee, Mildred V., Westchester School, 6144 
Interceptor St., Los Angeles 43 s 

French, Helen, 4224 St. James Pl., San Diego 

Fry, Wayne C., 3889 Pringle St., San Diego 3 

Ben F., Yucaipa Joint Union School 


Fuller, Mrs. Bina L., Blockman Union School, 
Santa Maria 

Fuller, Elnora, 4534 Fulton St., San Francisco 

Galloway, Mrs. Mae E., 2275 Ben Lomond Dr. 
Los Angeles 27 

+Gamble, Mrs. Leo May, 1112 S. Wilton Pl. 
Los Angeles 6 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Gannon, Joseph F., 633 Woodbury Rd., Glendale 

Gant, Minnie, Stevenson School, Fifth St. and 
Atlantic Ave., Long Beach 2 

Garland, Elizabeth, 153 Race St., Grass Valley 

Garrison, Dora Louise, 1930 Longwood Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Gehde, Jeanne, Eugene Street School, Los An- 
geles 

Geiger, George L., Jr., 


7 
, Edna, 4830 Angeles Vista Blvd., Los 


3548 Orange Ave., Long 


., Elementary School, Healdsburg 
Gilbert, Mrs. Edith M., 529 S. Parton St., Santa 
a 
, Mrs. Evelyn, 5063 Floristan Ave., Los 
Angeles 41 
Gilcrest, Myrtle E., 1574 22nd Ave., San Fran- 
cisco 
**Gilson, Dan H.. Horace Mann School, 5222 
Ygnacio Ave., Oakland 
Gish, Mrs. A. K., 1501 Lincoln Way, San Fran- 


cisco 

Gist, Arthur S., Pres., Humboldt State College, 
Arcata 

¢Glassbrook, Mrs. Tillie Hartung, 
Rd., Hayward 

Gleeten, Mrs. Lyylie Partanen, Potrero Heights 
School, 600 Hill Dr., San Gabriel 

Gooch, Roy, 806 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 23 

ey Mrs. Frances Beeson, Fremont School, 
alinas 

Goodwill; Glen T., P. O. Box 1031, Monterey 

om, Louise, 435 S. Alexandria Ave., Los An- 
geles 

Granger, Roy T., 
St., Oakland 

Gribble, R. E., Box 283, Shafter 

Griffith, Gladys I., 351 Bonhill Dr., West Los 


Angeles 

Grimshaw, M. Alice, 112 W. Broadway, Ana- 
eim 

4560 Mullen Ave., Los 

Oakdale Union Schools, 


338 Tennyson 


Tompkins School, 1075 Fifth 


Grinnell, Frances G., 
Angeles 43 

Gripenstraw, B. W., 
Oakdale 

Grover, Charles C., Glenview School, 4215 La 
Cresta, Oakland 

Guptill. Perl N., 3629 E. 58th St., Maywood 

Haas, Mrs. Nell M., 2249 248th St., Lomita 

Hagenburger, Mrs. Marion A., 4501 Bernice 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Hall, Lee Roy, 585 Michigan Blvd., Pasadena 

=, Rena C., 4937 Ben Ave., North Holly- 
woo 

Hamill, June, 1446 Dwight Dr., Glendale 

Hamlin, Mrs. Sarah, Westwood 

Hamm, Max S., Cole School, 1011 Union St., 
Oakland 

Hammat, Hattie May, Heaton School, McKinley 
and Del Mar, Fresno 

tHammond, Mrs. Gertrude Best,- 7316 Crenshaw 
Blvd., Los Angeles 

tHanna, Dr. Paul R., Prof. of Educ., Stanford 
University, Stanford University 

Hansen, Gladys G., 22031 Budiong Ave., Los 
Angeles 7 

Hanson, Edith J., 3942 Eureka Dr., North Hol- 
lywood 

Happy, Viola, Grand Avenue School, South San 
tancisco 

Harding, Ruth Clarke, 2232 A St., Bakersfield 

Hardman, Bess, 2304 11th Ave.. Los Angeles 6 

Harnois, Duncan, Bret Harte School. Burbank 

Harris, Mrs. Alta, 81 Garcia Ave., San Francisco 

Harris, Ella M., 242 F St., San Bernardino 

Harris, Francis T., Danville Union Elementary 
School, Danville 

Harris, Mrs. Muriel, Luguna Honda School, San 
Francisco 

Hart, Anna Marie, Weaverville 

Hart, Mrs. M. Louise, 1015 Garfield Ave., Venice 

Hartshorn, Edna, Normandie Avenue School, 
4416 S, Normandie Ave., Los Angeles 
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Harvie, Gertrude R., 


Sierra School, 2791 24th 
St., Sacramento 


tHaw, Harry Huber, 1413 Golden Gate Dr., San 
Diego 3 

Hawks, William J., 
St., San Diego 2 

Haworth, J. Raymond, 850 Adelaide Dr., Pasa- 
dena 4 

Hayes, Alice M., 556 Ellington Ave., San Fran- 
cisco 

Hayward, Mrs. Lucy M., 1140 Mahar Ave., 
Wilmington 

Hazeltine, Howard W., 
Luis Obispo 

+Heacock, A. B., 

Heche, Arthur, 


Logan School, 537 S. 28th 


Fremont School, San 


709 E. Windsor Rd., Glendale 
1521 Union St., Alameda 
+Heffernan, Dr. Helen, State Dept. of Educ., 
Sacramento 


t+Helbach, .Merle R., 1543 W. 83rd St., Los 


Angeles 
Helms, Walter T., 1108 Bissell Ave., Richmond 
Henderson, Ethel, 46 N. Santa Rosa St., Ventura 
Henley, William C., Campbell Union School, 
Campbell 
Henriksen, Cora K., Roosevelt School, 869 Ne- 
braska, Vallejo ‘ 
Henrikson, Sally, 4220 Boundary St., San Diego 4 
Herrington, Hugh, Laurel School, 3820 Kansas St., 
Oakland 2 
Herrington, Katie A., 
ramento 16 
Hewitt, Mrs. Ida F., Humphreys Avenue School, 
4422 E. Fifth St., Los Angeles 
Hicks, Eleanor, 4624 Sixth Ave., Los Angeles 
Hildebrand, Edna, 701 Bluff Rd., Montebello 
Hill, Mrs. Beulah Porter, Loreto Street School, 
3408 Arroya Seco Ave., Los Angeles 7 
Hill, Mrs. Ruby Larson, 421 Western Dr., Rich- 


mond 

Hillerby, Ruth, Rockdale School, 1308 Yosemite 
Dr., Eagle Rock 

Hilliard, Erna, 


1240 Dolores Way, Sac- 


Farragut Drive School, Culver 


City 

Hockett, Dr. John A., Associate Director of 
Training, University of California, 405 Hilgard 
Ave., Los Angeles 24 

tHoffman, Mrs. Howardine G., 
Pasadena 

aay | Guy, 5384 Angeles Vista Blvd., Los 
Angeles 43 

Hollinshead-Meyer, Laura, Crescent 
School, 1661 S. Crescent Heights, Los A 

tHoliowell, Hazel, 
Angeles 

Holsinger, Edith A., 
heim 

Hooker, Ora Whitley, 922 Crenshaw Blvd., Los 
Angeles 6 

Hopkins, Clarence Gordon, 
Angeles 

Horne, Henrietta, 
Ana 

Hover, Mrs. Elsie, Box 813, Arcata 

Howe, Norris H., 4138 Fanuel St., San Diego 9 

Howell, Etta H., Roosevelt School, 15th St. and 
Linden Ave., Long Beach 

t+Howk, Charles D., 344 Flower St., Pasadena 6 

Huganey, Ida, 1160 Bird St., Oroville 

Hughes, Mrs. Mary E., 250 Base Line, San 


Bernardino 
339 W. Wilson St., 


+Hummel, Leonard G., 
Banning 
5292 Turner Ave., Fresno 
1910 N. Commonwealth Ave., 


333 Anita Dr., 


Heights 
ngeles 
5216 Longfellow St., Los 


Route 4, Box 278, Ana- 


5139 Argus Dr., Los 


1330 N. Garnsey St,. Santa 


Hunsacker, Mr. Hollie, 

Hunt, Loie E.; 
Los Angeles 27 

Huntoon, Mrs. Georgie K. Miller, 901 S. 
Kingsley Dr., Los ape 

Hurley, Mrs. Josephine E., 231 E. 17th St., Ar- 
tesia 

Hutchens, Jens H., 209 Civic Center, San Diego 1 

Hyde, Lafayette, 1215 Raglewood. Fresno 

a pm, 342 $, Mariposa, Los An- 
geles 
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tae Elliott C., 291 Smalley Ave., 

war 

Ireland, Frances, Burbank School, 
and Junipero, Long Beach 4 

iki Walter A., 240 San Mateo Dr., 
acobus, Gerald’ | 
House, Hanford 

Jellison, Hilda L., Ninety-second Street School, 
16013 Ainsworth Ave., Gardena 

Jenkins, Constance, Bay Park School, 3759 Grim 
St., San Diego 4 

tJenkins, Mrs. Letha F., Grammar School, Ross 

Jensen, Mrs. Katherine, 1725 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco 


Hay- 
Fourth St. 


San Mateo 
Co. Supt. of Schools, Court 


Johnson, Charles, Winchell School, S. Eighth 
Ave., Fresno 

Johnson, Frank R., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 
Guadalupe 


Johnson, Mrs. Genoveva G., Route 1, Box 384, 
Kerman 

Johnson, George A., Carquinez School. Crockett 

Johnson, Henrietta, Santa Fe School, 5303 Mar- 


ket St., Oakland 
Johnson, Kenneth Harra, 1447 Idlewood Rd., 


Glendale : q 
jonneos, Ruth P., 4011 14th St., Riverside 
Jones, Beatrice A. K., Route 1, Box 763, Mon- 


terey 
Jordan, Elizabeth, Toluca Lake School, North 
Hollywood 
Josgensen, Mrs. Mabel L., Kettleman City School, 
ettleman City 


Joseph, Manuel T., 1201 Ninth St., Monterey 

Judkins, Mrs. Frances, P. O. Box B, Pismo 
Beach 

Juneman, Mrs. Helen V., D_ Street School, 
Needles 


Kaems, Lester, Fifteenth Street School, San Pedro 
Kaler, James E., 3016 32nd St., Sacramento 
Kelly, Florence M., 707 Esplanade, Redondo 


Beach 
Kelly, gs Mae, 707 Esplanade, Redondo Beach 
Kennedy, Mrs. Lona E. M., 314 E. Burke St., 


Rivera 

Kershner, Mildred. 286 Third Ave., Chula Vista 

Kilton, Inez G., John G. Whittier School, 1725 
Walnut Ave., Long Beach 4 

+Kimes, William F., 1741 Lexington, Delano 


Kirby, Agatha M., Thirty-seventh Street School, 


3670 S. Raymond Ave., Los Angeles 

Knight, Reginald R., 534 "Mayne St., Bellflower 

Knopf, Harry, 124 Orange Ave., Ripon 

Krebs, Mrs. Grace Edith, 1020 S. Soto St., Los 

Angeles 

Krous, Dr. George T., 1495 Englewood Ave., 
Fresno 

tKyes, Mrs. Marguerite D., 6211 Beard St., Los 
Angeles 42 

Kyte, Dr. George C., Haviland Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley 

Lacy, Helen J., 4314 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11 

La Fleche, Rock, Elementary School, Martinez 

Lages, Dora, Hawthorne School, 1700 28th Ave., 
Oakland 

Laird, J. David, Supt. of Schools, Tulare City 

os Thurman O., 1439 Acheson St., San Diego 


Landes, Loyd M., Naples Elementary School, 

ng 

Langley, Robert W., 592 S. Cedar Ave., Bloom- 
ington 

Leayeo, _— Frances, 408 Almaden Ave., San 
ose 1 

Laue, Mrs. Josephine Maxon, Toland Way 


School, 4345 Toland Way, Los Angeles 41 
Laurendeau, Mrs. Lulu B., 425 Ohio Ave., Long 


Beac 
+Learned.. Roy E., Box 274, Elk Grove 
Lefever, Mrs. Ruth B., 2909 Hope St., 


ton Park 
530 Laurel Ave., Palo Alto 


Liddicoat, Rov L., 
Lindberg, Edna, 1340 S. Westlake Ave., Los 


Hunting- 


Angeles 6 ; 
Lindley, Helen, 434 Orizaba St., Long Beach 4 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Lindsay, Mrs. Aimee, 2120 23rd St., 
a ee Elisabeth, 930 Alpine St., "Los Angeles 


Lindsay, Isabel F., Jefferson School, Santa Ana 
Lindsey, Mary, Fairburn Avenue School, West Los 
Angeles 24 


Sacramento 


Lindstrom, E. J., Dist. Supt., Sunset School, 
Coalinga 

Lindstrom, Esther, 1139 E. Palm St., Bellflower 

_~ _ Clarence Ww. B., 962 Rome Dr., Los An- 


1621 Camino Sierra, Bakers. 


Long, Julia F., Granada School, Alhambra 

Long, Rose Carr, 1210 Glen Arbor, Eagle Rock 

Long, Mrs. Vivian L., McChesney School, 3748 
13th Ave., Oakland 10 

Lord, Helen M., 2820 E. First St., Los Angeles 

Lothrop, Mary, 3875 Dublin Ave., Los Angeles 

Lounsbery, Sophia M., 3232 University, Los 
Angeles 7 

Lowe, Russell A., Box 488, McCloud 

Lowrey, Lela, 16301 Denker Ave., Gardena 


A = hy ‘Mark R, 
field 


Lydell, Dwight M., 122 Linwood Ave., Mon- 
rovia 

tlyon, Harley W., 95 N. Sierra Bonita Ave., 
Pasadena 4 

Lyons, Lucile C., 1444 Irving Ave., Glendale 1 

McCandless, Aileen, Brookfield Village School, 


345 Jones Ave., Oakland 3 
McCarthy, Aileen, 745 39th Ave., 


21 
McCleish, Nelie, 
McClenahan, 


San Francisco 


3722 Elmwood Court, Riverside 
Elementary School, Hughson 

McDonald, codon J., Miramonte School, 1400 
E. 68th St., Los Angeles 1 

McDowall, Mary W., Kaweah 

— J. Clark, Route 4, Box 276, Bakers- 


McGivney, Genevieve, 1677 Dolores St., San 
Francisco 

McGraw, Mrs. Margaret A. F., 5137 Angeles 
Vista Blvd., Los Angeles 43 

McGuire, Bess, 1241 Sonoma Dr., Altadena 

McIntosh, Martha, 3222 Quimby St., San Diego 6 

McKay, Henry, 1927 San Vincente. Compton 

McMahan, Genevieve, West Athens School, 1119 


W. 120th St., Los Angeles : 

McMahon, Mrs. Minnie M., 1359 Casa Vista 
Dr., Pomona 

McMaster, James Floyd, 347 W. Garfield Ave., 
Glendale 

McMurdo, Lavinia, Commodore Sloat School, 
J. Serra Blvd. and Ocean Ave., San Francisco 

2111 Menlo St., Los 


Maguire, S 396 E. Blythedale, Mill Valley 

Maher, Mary, 2112 Leland St., San Pedro 

Mahoney, Amelia H., 5108 Holmes Ave., Los 
Angeles 11 

Manlove, Marae, Theodore Roosevelt School, 15th 
St. and Linden Ave., Long Beach 2 

+Mann, John C., Route 1, 9 Merritt *st.. Salinas 
(In Service) 

+Marbut, John W., 3429 California, ony 8 Beach 

Marchant, Maud, Whittier School, 6238 E, 17th 


Oakland 
10315 E St., Oakland 


pieaee ee. 
Martin, George B., Columbus School, Berkeley 


oi A Vera Elena, 
a oa 
. Edna, 


es Victor L., 4112 $. Normandie St., Holly- 
w 
Mason, Bessie H., 1005 W. Sixth St., Los An 


geles 

Maxwell, Mrs. Hazel, 2421 Oakmont, Santa Ana 

Mays, Eloise, Box 223, San Rafael 

Meints. Viola, 24 Peyton St., Santa Cruz 

Melendy, Lila, Hollister 

Mennie, Elizabeth E., 230 Vasquez Ave., San 
Francisco 

Michaelis, Harriet, Lomita School, 24625 Nat- 
bonne Ave., Lomita 

Michaelis, John U., Campus Elementary School, 
Weldon Ave., Fresno 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Michel, Gladys R., 
Francisco 23 
Michell, Forrest 


Yerba Buena School, San 
Lakeview School, 746 Grand 
Ave., Oakland 


Miller, Vera S., Allesandro School, 2210 River- 
side Dr., Los Angeles _ 

Milner, Pearl, 14408 Kittridge St., Van Nuys 

Mock, Thomas M., Horace Mann School, 128-S 
Arnay Dr., Beverly Hills 

Moffett, Paul F., 2033 Poplar Ave., Fresno 

Molino, Henry S., 2617 San Marcos Ave., San 
Diego 2_ 

Moloney. Edith H., 232 N. Almont Dr., Bev- 


erly Hills : 
Morgan, Julia, 935 Harding, Long Beach 
Morgan, R. J., 1333 S. Spruce St., Montebello 
Morris, A. B., 7459 Castro Valley Blvd., Hay- 
ward 
Morris, Mrs. Rae Lee, 1560 E. Washington St., 


Pasadena z 
Morrison, Daisy P., 4830 Angeles Vista Blvd., 
Isabelle W., 


Los Angeles 43 
Ramona School, 
1133 N. Mariposa, Hollywood 


Morrison, Mrs. 


Mosser, Sidney J., 1603 S. Marquerita St., Al- 
hambra 

Mount, Mrs. Florence D., 3113 Sparr Blvd., 
Glendale 8 . 

Moyes, Rhea, 2900 E. Arbor Vitae, Inglewood 


Mullen, Mary, 921 Arroyo Ter., Alhambra 

Mungen, Grace, Bellevue. Avenue School, 3317 
Bellevue Ave., Los Angeles 

Murphy, Jeannie Dean, 2912 W. 74th St., Los 
Angeles ’ 

Murphy, Mrs. Ursula, Sunshine Health School, 
25th and Bryant Sts:, San Francisco 10 

+Myers, Newell D., Box 876, Palos Verdes 


Estates ; 
Myers, Ruth B., Broadway School, 1015 Lincoln 
4236 Maryland Ave., San 


Blvd., Venice 

Naiman, Nathan J., 
Diego 3 

Neidefier. Raymond T., Asst. Supt., 1600 K St., 
Bakersfield - : 

Neilson, Alice, Pacific Union College, Angwin 

Nelson, Mrs. Ada S., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 
Box 215, Los Nietos 

Newman, Laura J., 2142 Arrowhead Ave., San 
Bernardino 

Newsom, Alfred D., 2541 Honolulu Ave., Mont- 


rose 

Nichols, Roy T., Golden Gate School, 1080 62nd 
St.. Oakland 

ee, Howard, Lowell School, Poplar Ave., 
resno 

Nordstrom, Jessie S., 1842 W. 43rd Pl., Los 
Angeles 

Norton, Ruth Baker, 4155 S. Arlington Ave., Los 

ngeles 
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N. Jefferson St., Muncie 

Wallace, Harold W., Jefferson Elementary School, 

Adams s.. Muncie 

Walters, Herman G., 328 Kinsey St., Richmond 
Watson, Moselle, E, Eighth St., Box 14, Michi- 


City 
Wel, paieldced, 5341 Central Ave., Indianapolis 
Whitaker, H. E., 4800 Rockville Rd., Indian- 


apolis 
Whittier, C. Taylor, 450 Cleveland St., Gary 
Wichl, Irene S., School 36, Indianapolis 
, Eva Y., 748 Bates St., Indianapolis 
Williams. M. O., 120 N. Vine St., Plainfield 
Wileee. Loraine A., School Admin. Bldg., New 
ny 

Wilson, Reba M., 904 W. 6th St., Anderson 
Witt, Mrs. Elizabeth R., Calvin Kendall School, 
Vv, enth and Wallace Sts., Indianapolis 

allan, Mildred, 3313 Mishawaka Ave., South 


62 Layman Ave., In- 


Riley School, Muncie 
McKinley Elementary School, 
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Wright, Dr. Wendell W., Dean, Junior Division, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 

Young, I. Charles, Clayton School, Marion 

Youngman, Charles W., 60 Kenmore Rd., In- 
dianapolis 

Zedekar, James L., 


Emerson Elementary School, 
Ashland Ave., 


Muncie 


IOWA 


Aarvig, Bertha O., 1234 Second Ave., N., Ft. 
Dodge 
Ahearn, Bess, Emerson School, Waterloo 
Amosson, Orville, Lincoln School, Ottumwa 
Anderson, Eleanor, Dodge School, Council Bluffs 
Anderson, Erma Perkins School, 43rd and 
College, Des Moines 
Anderson, Hazel Z., Hawthorne School, Inde- 
pendence ‘ , 
Ann, Sister M. Gertrude, O.S.F., Briar Cliff 
College, Sioux City . 
Belthius, Lyda, aieaeti School, Burlington 
Bennett, H. K., Tipton i 
Bethel, Hollie, 216 N. 34th St., Council Bluffs 
Beverley, Florence, Longfellow School, 416 Lin- 


coln St., Waterloo 
Blanchard, Kathryn, 1226 48th St., Des Moines 11 
Brodeen, Mrs. Helen, 1618 Smith St., wo 

., Cedar 


oa, Henriette, 1816 Seventh Ave., S. E 
Garfield School, Cedar 


pids 
1S, Isabella J., 

Rapids ‘ 
Carlson, Mary Louise, 222 W. Court, Winterset 
eae, June, 301 W. Washington St., Fair- 

e 


Clark, Max B., Supt. of Schools, Sac City 
Coates, Rheda, Perkins School, Burlington 
Coon, Hazel, Elementary School, Nora Springs 
Davis, Emma Jane, Kirkwood School, Iowa st. 
Dennis, Mrs. Elizabeth, 344 19th St., 

Cedar Rapids 
Dieterich, Hilda, 521 Seminary St., 
Donohue, Marjorie, 516 12th St., Ss. 

Rapids y 
Dunaway, Dorothea, Franklin School, Hampton 
Eckstein, Catherine, 1558 Bever Ave., S. E., 

Cedar’ Rapids 


Edwards, Ada H., 305 E. Broadway, Fairfield 
Evans, Paul Rees ‘Anson School, Marshalltown 
Faint, Agness, 1115 W. Fourth St., Waterloo 
Ferry, Margaret, Elementary School, Ida Grove 
Finch, Bertha O., 3900 Sixth Ave.. Sioux City 
Ford, Margaret, Fairfield 

Frager, Hattie, Emerson School, Marion 

Frank, Emily, Luther College, Decorah 

Frey ‘Augusta M., 1226 Rhomberg Ave., Dubuque 
Friederichsen, Lillie, 403 Grandview Ave., Mus- 


catine 
Gardner, Alice, 903 High St., Burlington 
Garvey, Nellie, 1215 Forest Ave., Waterloo | 
Gritzner, Florence, Hayes School, Cedar Rapids 


Grupp, Mrs. Mabel B., Lincoln School, Water- 


00 

Hall, Arthur C., Hayes School, Davenport 

Hall, Ethel, 21 N. Georgia, Mason City 
Harlan, Bertha, Lincoln Grade School, Marion 
Harrington, Dorothy C., 204 First Ave., N. E., 


Oelwein 
Hartson, Lulu M., 411 N. Vine, Creston 
Hayes, Fern A., 766 Warden Apts., Ft. Dodge 
Hays, Leslie Ai. Supt., Iowa School for the 
Blind, Vinton 
Heathershaw, Mae, S. W. 21st St. and Stanton 
Ave., Des Moines 
** Helbig, ane, 1033 Melrose Ter., Dubuque 
Henry, Lois E 4333 Franklin Ave., Des Moines 
bet «Pea Albert D., 117 Richard St., Iowa 


Png Dr. Ernest, W. 107 East Hall, The State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Hoyman, W. H., Supt. of Schools, Indianola 
ohnson, Bess R., Smouse School, Des Moines 
eane, Mrs. Eva M., 1090 Alta Vista St., Du- 


uque 
Kerrigan, Elizabeth, 1216 Scott St., 


Dupuaee 
Cedar 


Davenport 
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Kirlin, Vernon L., 606 S. Fifth St., Oskaloosa 


Kitch, R. L., 456 Burton St., Sioux City 

Kober, Marie, 2 S. Adams, Mason Gy 
+Kramer, Sylvan G., Box 15, Indianola 

Laing, Otto B., Supt. of Schools, Algona 
Lamar, Elizabeth, 4115 Country Club Bilvd., 


Lane, Zelda, 512 S. Tenth St., Burlington 

Lauritzen, A. E., Co. Supt. of Schools, Kossuth 
County Court House, Algona 

Levenick, Herbert C., 2724 4ist St. Pl., Des 
Moines 

Lightfoot, Lorene, 2640 Cottage Grove, Des 
Moines 

Loban, Myra E., 34914 Vine St., Waterloo 

Loban, R. Lucile, Lafayette School, Waterloo 

McArthur, Jessie L., 700 W. Main St., Cherokee 

McCall, Flossie P., 524 First Ave., E., Newton 

McFarland, Mrs. Lucille, Glick School, Mar- 
shalltown 

McKitrick, Clara, Irving School, Waterloo 

Marquis, Norwood, 1310 Orleans St., Keokuk 

Meneough, Frances, Byron Rice School, Des 
Moines 10 

Meredith, Reva Zoe, 515 N. Fourth Ave., E., 
Newton 

Miller, fannie H., 503 W. 12th St., S., Newton 

Miner, Myrtle B., 1411 Sixth St., Perry 

Moorman, Mrs. Etta, Grimes and Salter Schools, 
Burlington 

Murphy, Florence, Y. W. C. A., Ft. Dodge 

Mutchler, Myrtle E., 2722 E. Ninth St., Des 
Moines 16 

Nau, Mrs. Helen G., North Hill School, 825 N. 
Eighth, Burlington 

Nelson, Almeda G.., 
Douglas, Des Moines 

Nelson, Nanna, 1215 First Ave., S. E., Cedar 


Rapids 
Neufeldt, Carl J., 1640 Park Ave., S. E., Cedar 
Rapids 
Nielson, Christina, 217 Thorwaldsen Pl., Clinton 
Nodland, Marvin T., High School Bldg., Ames 
Olson, Lillian B., Box 173, Spencer 
Orcutt, Della, 623 Kingsley Ave., Waterloo 
Osborn, Charlotte, 201 Terrace Apts., Sioux City 


18 
Othmer, A. Marea, 112 W. Sixth St.. Muscatine 
Peterson, Edna L. E., 1618 E, ‘13th St., Des 


Moines 

Phillips, Ruth, 1400 Second Ave., S. E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Pogge, Lucile G., Van Buren School, Cedar 
apids 

Pritchard, Ruth B., 1163 27th St., Des Moines 11 

Rasch, Howard C., Franklin School, Ottumwa 

Rhea, W. L., Oak Street School, Burlington 

Rownd, Nellie M., Edison School, Waterloo 

Ryan, Grace M., 1265 Langworthy Ave., Du- 
buque 

Samuelson, Dr. Agnes, 722 Polk Blvd., Des 
Moines 12 

+Schroeder, Elsa, 865 Rose St., Dubuque 

Seavy, Donald, 534 S. Clark St., Iowa City 

Skovlin, Mrs. Blanche Dean, 161% S. Adams, 
Mason City 

Smithey, Annie, 1400 Second Ave., S. E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Snell, Mrs. Hazel, Irving School, Marion 

Spitzer, Dr. Herbert F., University Elementary 
School, Iowa City 

Spooner, E. Lucile, 405 S. 12th St., Centerville 

Sprague, Ina L., 1132 Elm St., Grinnell 

Steinmetz, Anna M., 2175 Rosedale Ave., Du- 
buque 

Stephenson, W. D., 427 Lane St., Waterloo 

Stohigren, Anna, 1918 E, 13th St., Des Moines 

Strahan, Jenna, Taylor School, Fifth Ave., S. W 
Cedar Rapids 

Taff, Lucy, 412 N. Seventh St., Ft. Dodge 

Tansey, Verne J., 324 Prospect Ave., Waterloo 

Tepper, Inga B., 348 Forest Dr., S. E., Cedar 
apids 

Thompson, Weldon F., Lincoln School, Newton 


Adams School, 28th and . 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Thorne, N. Ferne, Washington School, S. Union 
and Hartford, Des Moines 15 

Toohey, Blanche V., 6030 N. Waterbury Rd., 
Des Moines . 

Ulery, Mrs. Laura F., Dir. of Elem. Educ., 346 
Second Ave., S. W., Cedar Rapids 

Vanderlinden, J. S., Supt. of Schools, Perry 

Wagner, Albert, 625 Hamilton St., Ottumwa 

Walters, Marjorie, Exec. Com., Dept. of Elem, 
School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., 325 16th St., 
IN. E., Cedar Rapids 

Weirson, Mrs. Otis, Rural Route, Radcliffe 

Wilcox, Leona, 1916 44th St., Des Moines 

Willey, Perry Homer, 207 E. Seventh St., Musca. 
tine 

Williamson, Estella, Box 27, Fairfield 

Wilson, Sgt. Merle A., 1309 Broad St., Grinnell 
(In Service) 

Wirsig, Dorothy Ann, North School, Spencer 

Yeager, W. C., 3800 Garrettson Ave., Sioux 
City 20 . ; 

Zinn, D. D., 2208 Grandview St., Sioux City 18 


KANSAS 


Adams, Alice, 1911 Armstrong St., Kansas City 
Allen, Lora, 708 S. Catalpa St., Pittsburg 
Allen, P. B., Linwood Elementary School, 1340 
Pattie Ave., Wichita 
Ammon, Louis C., 3580 E. Bruce St., Wichita 10 
“Anderson, Melonee, 2115 N. Fifth, Kansas City 
Anderson, Myrtle, 622 Highland, Salina 
Barber, L. J., Seventh and Main St., Shawnee 
Poscieg,, Margaret, Frances Willard School, Kan- 
sas Ci 


ty 
™ Bassett, Everett I., Stowe School. Kansas City 


Bergman, F. V., Supt. of Schools, Manhattan 

Bernstorf, Lydia S., Elem. Supvr., High School, 
Winfield 

Bigler, F. W.. Supt. of Schools, Oil Hill 

Billingsley, Will, 323 E. 17th, Hutchinson | 

Blanka, Harley A., 115 N. Madison, Junction 


City 
Boner, Helen A., 3015 Parallel, Kansas City 
Borden, Ferman, Lenexa School, Overland Park 
Boughton, Nell F., 718 Union, Emporia 
Bowlby, C. Earl, 628 S. Spruce, Wichita 
Briggs, P. O., Lakeside School, College and 

Adams, Pittsburg : 
Brotherson, Marie, Whitmore School, Kansas City 
Brown, Alma J., 0121 Iowa St., Winfiel 
Bucher, Martha, Quindaro School, Kansas City 
Buenning, Lucile, Dunbar School, Salina 
Burk, Clyde, 221 E. 15th, Hutchinson 
Burke, foe. 218 East B, Hutchinson ; 
Campbell, Alice, 408 W. Eighth St., Junction 


City 
Carle, Midget, 926 Walnut St., Emporia 
Carr, Oscar T., Longfellow School, 1926 S. 
Main St., Wichita 11 
Casebolt, Grace, Roosevelt School, 16th St. at 
Adams St., Hutchinson 
Chinn, Vera B., Coats ’ 
Comer, Mrs. Lena, Emerson School, Kansas City 
Conover, Sadie, 115 E. Beloit St., Salina 
Cook, Maurice E., 3454 E. Bruce, Wichita 10 
Cooper, Josie, 1124 Commercial, Emporia 
Coyne, Roscoe, 214 W. 15th St., Hutchinson 


“Crump, Leah E., Kealing School, Kansas City 


Culp, Warren A., 311 N. Ninth St., Inde- 
pendence ; 
Davis, Mapes, L. M. Alcott School, Kansas City 

Dicker, M. Alice, 715 Elm St., Lawrence 
Diegel, Mrs. Edna, 1501 Topeka Ave., Topeka 
Dowd, Gertrude, 424 S. Millwood, Wichita 12 
Early, Mattie, 724 West St., Emporia 

*Easley, Ola, 1016 S. Cedar, Ottawa 
Easter, Bruce C., 819 W. Walnut, Salina 
Edgerton, Dene R., 6827 Lamar, Overland Park 


Edmonds, Leah, McKinley School, Parsons 
Edwards, A. Thornton, Bluemont School, Man- 
hattan : 
“Elliott, Virginia, Lincoln School, Kansas City 

Entz, Aganetha, South Park, Salina 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Erickson, Anna, Major Hudson School, Kansas 
City 

Erickson, Esther, McKinley School, Kansas City 
Erikson, A H., 3821 Sleepy Hollow Dr., 
Wich 

Espenlaub, Dorothy, J. J. Ingalls School, Kansas 
City 

Estes, Bonnie, 706 W. Fourth St., Coffeyville 
**Evans, Myrtle M., Abbott School, 15th and 
Troup Ave., Kansas City 

Fee, A. Josephine, Stafford 

Fordyce, C. A., 2511 W. 50th St., Kansas City 
Foreman, Anna, Emerson School, Wichita 5 
Fultz, Mrs. Rose, 118 W. Tenth St., Pittsburg 
Gaiser, Marie, R. F. D. 2, Leavenworth 
Gammon, Delore, Supvr. of Elem. Grades, Board 
of Educ.. Wichita 

Gifin, Walter C., Roseland School, 49th and 
Olive, Kansas City 

Glasgow, Mattie M., 429 N. 17th St., Kansas 
City 

Gray, Maude, 236 N. 18th St., Kansas City 
Griffith, Lenna B., 237 N. Poplar, Wichita 7 
Gruver, May, 1113 Dearborn ugusta 
Guthridge, Wallace H., Supt. of Schools, Par- 
sons 

“Hall, Marguerite, Attucks School, Kansas City 


Hardy, Myra, R. R. 3, 
*Harrison, Mabel B., 
land Park 

Hartford, May, 108 E. 14th St., Hutchinson 
Hasenbank, Alvin, 112 E. 7th, Newton 

Hawkins, Mildred, Snow School, Kansas City 
Haws, Nina, 315 N. Lorraine, Wichita 8 
et, Lillie, 226 W. Second St., Junction 


ity 
Hefflefinger, Neva, 226 W. Second, Junction City 
Henry, Emma L., 323 S. Bluff Ave., Anthony 
Hepler, Elizabeth, Mark Twain School, Kansas 


Ci 

Higgins, Harold H., 1449 Lieunett Ave., Wichita 3 
Hillerman, Vina E., 724 Lawrence St., Emporia 
Hollenbeck, Mrs. O’Neita, 15 N. Market, ald- 


well 
Howard, Ivy, Morse School, 
Estella, 


Arkansas City 
Elementary School, Over- 


Kansas City 

Hubanks, Mrs. Harry Street School, 
Wichita 

Jacobs, Esther, Bancroft School, Kansas City 

Jones, Miss Willie Bell, 3111 Washington, Par- 


sons 
Junker, 


Wilma, Bryant School, Kansas City 
Kauffman, L. L., 1321 Buchanan St., Topeka 
Kelly, Beulah, Fairfax School, Kansas City 
peraedy, Opal dame, 735 Ohio St., Lawrence 
Kenton, Lola, Chelsea School, Kansas City 
Kinsey, Gladys, 647 Ann, Kansas City 
Kintigh, W. B., Supt. of Schools, ee 


Kirkham, Mildred, 936 New York St., 
Laidig, Ira, 
Lamb, Clara S., 


\ Langford, Nellie, 


Lawrence 


Could Hotel, Kansas City 
Central Park School, Topeka 
is, Daniel W., 1204 Everett, Kansas City 
is, La Vern, Pleasanton 

Lindhorst, Genevieve, Columbian School, Kansas 


ty 
Loevenguth, O. P., 1225 Woodrow St., Wichita 
Lowe, Harold, Merriam 

e, Jessie H., 915 N. Spruce St., 

, Mark, 325 E. Fourth St., 
< = Mabel, 


McCormick, Anna 628 W. Iron, Salina 
McNaughton, Lola, Parker Sch ool, Kansas Ci 
ews, Georgia R., Jones School, 305 

Ninth St., Garden City 

Morel Walter L., Box 116, Quinter 
Mayberry, Robert _ Minneola 

ecks, Hazel, 822 N. 17th St., Kansas ~~ 
senger, Mrs. Enid, 3731 Silver Ave nsas 


City 3 

Meyer, Mrs. Emma, Riley School, Independence 

Miller Clifford D., — Elementary School, 
25th at Jackson, Wichita 

Miller, Elizabeth S., 4132 SS Blvd., Kan- 


ity 


Kingman 
Hutchinson 
Riverview School, Kansas 
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Miller, Mrs. Frank, 630 Chestnut St., 
Mitchell, — 5m Lowell School, Salina’ 
Moore, Floyd V .. 1749 S. Martinson, Wichita 12 
Moore, Wilmie, 117 E. Eighth St.. Hutchinson 
Murray, Ethel, Baldwin 

oy Sarah H., John Fiske School, Kansas 


ity 
Noel, Carroll, Supt. of Schools, Wakeeney 
Noell, Pearl, 2403 Broadway "Great Bend 
Obrien, Dr. F. P., Prof. of Educ., University 
of Kansas, Lawrence 
Olson, Lillian, 942 gumeiend St., Salina 
Parks, Helen Mae, Franklin School, Kansas City 
* Parsons, ie South School, Paola 
Peed, Julia A., Winans School, Avenue B and 
Pershi ing, a 
Pelzel, Helene, 326 S. Yale, Wichita 8 
Petit, Susie, Phillips School, Salina 
Pierce, Anna, 426 E. Fourth, Minneapolis 
Poort, Milton C., Potwin School, Second and 


Elmwood, Topeka 
Porter, Mrs. Caroline W., 1628 Corning, Parsons 
208 S. 16th St., Parsons 


Ramsey, Mrs. Pearl, 

Rebstein, Clara O N. Belmont, Wichita 6 

Reynolds, Ferne, 701 North B St., Arkansas City 

Rippey, Winifred C., 5618 Walnut, Kansas City 

Roberts, Grace, Whittier School, Kansas city 
1216 Washington Blvd an- 


~Robinson, Ella’ ¥., 
sas City 

Scott, Bertha B., 1512 Baker St., Great Bend 
*Simmons, Hazel Lee, 1646 Barker, Lawrence 
Singer, Mrs. Mary, Park School, Wichita 5 
Smith, Blanch, 1803 S. Joplin, Pittsburg 
*Smith, Wallace, Turner 
Sparks, Elizabeth A., Central School, Kansas City 
Tannahill, Miss Myrville, 1220 N. Fourth, Ar- 


kansas City 
Thornburg, Mrs. Willie C., 201 S. Chautauqua, 


Wichita 8 
Todd, Susan, 805 Ohio St., 
Tomlinson, J. R., i 


Independence 


Emporia 


Lawrence 
Lincoln Elementary School, 


Veal, Dollie M., 913 W. Tenth Ave., Topeka 
Walker, Vivian, 700 N. Water St., Pittsburg 
Watkins, Levi, Douglass School, Parsons 


Wetlaufer, C.’ P., 
and Indiana, Tope 
Wilson, Frank E., 


- a Park School, 27th 


Pig Columbia, Augusta 


Woodard, R. te Elem. Supvr., City Schools, 
Hutchinson 
Weight, R. Laurence, Elementary School, Sedg- 
wic 
KENTUCKY 
Allen, Mrs. Robbie B., 329 S. Seminary St., 


Madisonville 
Ambrose, Sister, St. New 
Haven : 
Barbour, Carl J., 1624 W. St. Catherine, Louis- 
ville * w 


Belcher, 671 Madlon Court, Louisville 11 
— ‘Mis. Minnie Cresap, Terrell Apts., Padu- 


Bennett, Mrs. Mackie E., Center Street School, 
Bowling Green 
Highland High School, Ft. 


Bridges, Russell E., 
Thomas ; 

Brown, G. H., 314 Pearl St., Louisville 2 

Brown, J. . 613 High St., Frankfort 

Brown, O. F., 3442 S. Preston St., Louisville 9 

Browning, Mary, Board of Educ., ‘506 W. Hill 
St... Louisville’ 8 

Chapman, Edith A.. Means School, Ashland 

Cole, Mary Isabelle, ee Kentucky Teachers 


College Bowling a 
. Taylor School, Louis- 


=. J Bryant, 

- 

Dennis, alla, 1600 S. Main St., Hopkinsville 

Drewry, Jewell, 3222 Lexington’ Rd., Louisville 

Dunn, Supt., Fayette Co. Public Schools, 
Court House, Lexington 6 

Esch, Bianca, George Rogers Clark School, Galt 

and Payne Sts., Louisville 6 

Dena, Mrs. J. Kenwick Scheol, Henry Clay 

Blvd., Lexington 


Catherine School, 
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Fishback, Mrs. James, 210 Burns Ave., Win- 


chester 

Haney, Mrs. John F., 
burg 

Harmon, Mrs. C. D., 


P. O. Box 444, Catletts- 


Elementary and Junior 
High School, Pine Knot 
Hart, Mrs. Ruby, Midway 
Heavey, Eliza Bennett, 
School, Louisville 4 
Johnson, Sheila, Samuel Woodfill School, Ft. 


‘homas 
Keliey, Annelle, Cassidy School, Tates Creek 
I. N. Bloom School, 1627 Lucia 


Louisville Collegiate 


Pike, Lexington 

Kelley, Nora S., 
Ave., Louisville 4 

**King, Samuel E., Eighth Avenue Elementary 
School, Dayton 

Eancaster, J. W., Supt., Garth City School, 
Georgetown 

as pom H, B., Asst. Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, 


Lents, R. V., Route 2, Box 117, Ludlow 

Logan, Lillian, 2024 S. Second St., Louisville 8 

McCielland, Bertha L., Elementary School, Ninth 
and Bath Ave., Ashland 

McClure, Mary E., 2313 W. Jefferson, Louisville 
12 


McDaniel, Lottie, 1824 S. Main St., Hopkinsville 

_—. L. Pearl, Ninth and College Sts., Shelby- 
ville 

Martin, Ruth, George W. Morris School, 300 E. 
Chestnut St., Louisville 2 

Mathis, C. W., Benham 

Mathis, Edward W., 616 25th St., Ashland 

May, Rex Lee, 515 Cedar St., Owensboro 

Miles, Mrs. Katharine S., Robert D. Johnson 
School, Ft. Thomas 

Mitchell, Mary, 911 Walnut St., Owensboro 

Perkins, Harry D., 2115 Maryland Ave., Coving- 
ton 

Proctor, Sue, Ruth Moyer School, Ft. Thomas 

Rogers, Jennie, Broadway School, Danville 

Seekamp, Adelaide, 1634 Lucia Ave. , Louisville 4 

Smith, H. L., Supt. of Schools, 318 Guthrie 
Bldg., Paducah 

Smith, Lucille, 931 E. Market St., Louisville 6 

Smith, Mrs. Lucy Harth, Booker T . Washington 
School, Lexington 24 

Spurgin, Lucy, R. R. 1, Box 491, Louisville 7 

meas? P aan Emma M., 605 Wataga Dr., Louis- 
ville 

Sto | Oe B., 
Maysville 

Strother, J. Park, 16 E. 18th St., Covington 

Stutz, Elsa, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 5 

Toliver, Mrs. Edna Lanier, Maple Avenue School, 


Danville 
34th and River Park, Louisville 


Turner, Robert, 
1l 
Walker, Mary V., 1414 E. Seventh, Hopkinsville 
Watson, Clay V., Calhoun School, Calhoun 
Vor, Helen M., 1068 Eastern Pkwy.,- Louis- 
ville 
Weibel, Elise, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 5 
Whittinghill, R. T., Supt. of Schools, Hazard 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Blanche, 3242 Harrison, Padu- 


cah 
Willett, Mattie M., Louisville 
10 


Lewisburg School, Route 3, 


2319 Hale Ave., 


LOUISIANA 


Aiken, E. S., School Board Office, Alexandria 

Allain, Daniel A., Jr., 800 N. Rendon St., New 
Orleans 19 . 

Bains, Mary, 440 McCormick; Shreveport 

> A. Leonie, 5420 Constance, New Or- 
eans 

Beier, Frank J., Orleans Parish School Board, 
703 Carondelet St., New Orleans _ 

Bell, Charles B., 2907 Milan St., New Orleans 
5 


1 
Berteaux, Iona, 2920 Cadiz St., New Orleans 15 
Bossier, Antonia M., 1421 Dumaine St., New 
Orleans 16 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Bostick, Lucille M., 8011 Spruce St., New Or- 
leans 18 

*Brummerhof, Edna G., 3236 S. Carrollton Ave., 
New Orleans 18 

Bryson, Ruth, 1018 Jacobs, Shreveport 


Buatt, B. B., 110 E. Tenth St., Crowley 
a James A., 2627 Laharpe St., New Or. 
eans 


Cathcart, J. L., P. O. Box 748, Minden 
Causey, J. P., High School, Oak Ridge 
Conser, Mrs. Carrie Scott, Allendale School, 


Shreveport 
201 Mitchell Lane, West 


*Cook, Mrs. Amiece C., 
Monroe 

Cummings, Maude, Dunbar School, 2738 Milan 
St., New Orleans 

Davey, Anna C., Merrick School, 2319 Valence 
St., New Orleans 

De Cou, . Elementary School, Hodge 

Dedeaux, Maude R., A. Craig School, 1423 
St. Philip St., New Orleans 16 

#Dixon, Florence E., 2624 Verbena St., New 
Orleans 17 

**+Doerr, Loretta R., 721 St. Philip St., New 
Orleans 16 

Doyle, A. C., 2600 Barret St., Shreveport 36 

Dupont, Carroll L., Elementary School, Houma 

Durham, Mrs. Ella B., 717 Kings Highway, 
Shreveport 

+Fehrenbach, Marguerite C., 4218 Loyola Ave., 
New Orleans 15 


Fernon, Hermia, 4220 Franklin Ave., New Or- 
leans 17 

Ferran, Rose, 3515 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans 
15 

Foil, H. E., Elementary School, Franklinton 

—— Isaac R., 3220 Cleveland Ave., New Or- 
eans 15 


Fourgerat, Hazel, 960 Wilson Dr., New Orleans 

Fulham, Ruth D., 703 Carondelet St., New Or- 
leans 13 

Glover, Mrs. Edna Karr, 813 Pelican Ave., New 
Orleans 


Goldenberg, Rachel, 142 Herndon, Shreveport 
Grehan, trie M., 1539 Fourth St., New Or- 
leans 13 ° 


Hanley, Agnes, McDonogh School 23, 719 S. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans 18 
Harney, Edgar P., Thomy Lafon School, New 


Orleans 15 

Hill, Connie H., 5420 Franklin Ave., New 
Orleans 

tHinrichs, Amy H., 2706 Dublin St., New 
Orleans 18 

Hughen, Mrs. Ruth L., Parkview School, 1730 
Laurel St., Shreveport 20 

Keitz, Henrietta C., 2819 N. Rampart St., New 
Orleans 17 


Kevlin, Zita, William Frantz School, 3811 N. 
Galvez, New Orleans 17 

Kolb, May L., 1828 Franklin Ave., New Or- 
leans 17 

La Fleur, Laura, Monte Sano School, Baton 
Rouge : 

Lanier, Jack F., Shiloh School, Route 2, Amite 

Ledet, Edna, Box 328, Raceland 

Littlejohn, Augusta Pugh, 1221 Leontine St., New 
Orleans 15 

Longe, George, Macarty School, 1605 Caffin Ave., 
New Orleans 17 

McAuliffe, Katherine, Pillottown 
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Buchanan, Margaret, 53 S. Windsor Ave., At- 
lantic City 

Budd, Francis a. Franklin School, Newark 4 

Buffington, E. A., Linden Ave., Bloomfield 

*Burdge, Mrs. Ella M. 2 Edgewood Court, Lake- 


woo! 
 ~ we Merrill S., 166 Union Pl., Ridgefield 
School 8, Sixth St., Eliza- 


Elementary School, Fleming- 


Par! 
Burns, Loretta L., 


beth 1 
Bush, Fred S., Fairview School, Berkeley Ave. 
and Montgomery St., Bloomfiel< 
Bustard, Joseph L Board of Educ., Roselle 
Butterfiel ‘ Harold E., Public Schools, Union 


Beac 
Cadwallader, Dorothy Kay, 50 Atterbury Ave., 


Trenton 8 
Carter, Lucina G., 5 Cottage St., South Orange 
Cassel, Lloyd S., Broad Street School, Freehold 
Cassidy, Mabel M., 341 Union St., Jersey ig - 
*Castle, Mabel C., Madison Avenue School, 


lantic City 
Chappuis, Mrs. Nettie K., 5 New St., Glassboro 
Co. Supt. of Schools, 


hase, Dr. Lawrence S., 

Hall of Records, Newark 

Clarke, Mrs. Ella G., + Congress St., Lakewood 

Cole, ‘Alice K., Abraham Lincoln School 14, 
Grove and Murray Sts., Elzabeth 2 

Conley, Emma G., Texas Avenue School, At- 
lantic City 

Connelly, aoe. 76 Lake Ave., Ocean Grove 

Coneor, . Helen M., 63 Sherman Pl., Jersey 


City 7 
Ca, William F., Supervising Principal, Edge- 


cue Alice M., 143 Carbon St., Paterson 2 
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Crane, J. Ernest, Madison Junior High School, 
Newark 8 

= Alice M., 128 Chestnut St., Ruther- 
or 

Curry, Mrs. Malcolm, Linden Avenue School, 
Glen Ridge 

*David, Vivian O., Lafayette School, Bound 
Brook 

Dee. Paul G., 513 Atlantic Ave., Egg Harbor 


ity 

Day, Lena L., 97 Chestnut St., East Orange 

Deeker, Bessie T., 130 Lake Ave., Boonton 

Delaney, Mrs. Eleanor C., Woodrow Wilson 
School 19, Edgar Rd., Elizabeth 

Dengler, C. F., High School Bldg., Wharton 

Desmond, Anita, Public School 6, St. Paul's 
Ave., Jersey City 

Dewey, Florence E., School 2, Palisade Ave., 

ota 

Dickinson, Florence M., Davis School, Camden 

Diffendafer, Willard T., Chancellor Avenue 
School, Irvington 

Dixon, Sadie H., R. D. 1, Rockaway Neck, 
Boonton 

Dobbins, Margretta, School 6, Clifton Ave., 
Clifton 

Dorsey, Belle E., School 1, State St., Perth 
pu 


y 
Dowling, Mrs. M. J., Columbus School, Carteret 
Dowling, Mrs. Verna, 114 S. Broad St., Penns 


Grove 

Dransfield, Ya Edgar, 1340 Sussex Rd., West 
Englewoo 

Drew, Fred L., Newport School, Newport 

Duplak, Nellie P., 321 Harrison St., Passaic 

Egan. Mary B., 719 Morgan Ave., Palmyra 

Emmet, Martha M., Cleveland School, Engle- 


woo 

Erhart, Carrie W., 408 Oliver St., Bordentown 

Ferguson, Mary E., School Admin. Bldg., 1809 
Pacific Ave., Atlantic City 

Ferraro, John A., Roosevelt School, Fair Lawn 

“ae, William G., Washington School, Union 
ity 

Finger, Mary H., Gregory School, Rutherford 
Ave., Trenton 

*Firth, Mildred E., 685 Belvidere Ave., Phillips- 


urg 
*Fisher, Harriet M., Hamilton School, High- 
land Park 
Fitzpatrick, James E., Jr., Donohoe School, E. 
Fifth St., Bayonne 
Flory, Floyd | Myrtle Avenue Junior High 
hool, Irvington 
+Flower, Frank R., 8 East Dr., Marven Gardens, 
Margate City 
Floyd, James R., 1231 Thornton Ave., Plainfield 
Forester, Dr. John J., Bradford School, Upper 
Montclair 
Freeland. Grace A., 38 Elm St., Summit 
Frey, Albin J., Peshine Avenue School, Newark 
Fries, H. C., 1210 Stillman Ave., Plainfield 
Funston, Augusta R., 2560 Boulevard, Jersey City 
Gannon, C. E., 135 Garner Ave., Bloomfield 
George, Jessie F., 623 Lincoln Blvd., Westwood 
Gerace, Stephen J., Jefferson St., Pequannock 
Gerlack, Luella, 110 N. Second St., Millville 
—. Arthur T., Summer Avenue School, New- 
ar 


Gibson, Mrs. Mae S., R. D. 2, Freehold 

be = Mrs, Irene K., 300 Liberty Ave., Hills- 
ale 

Golder, R. Boyd. Elmer 

Goodwin, Mrs. Ruth, William R. Allen School, 
New Brunswick 

Cue. Joseph A., 65 Catherine Ave., Rochelle 
ar 

Gough, Kathryn G., 183 Fourth St., Jersey City 

Greenan, John T., 312 N. Walnut St., East 
Orange 

a sa Edith R., 160 Sherman Ave., Pater- 
son 

os sean Helen C., 370 South Ave., Bridge- 
n 
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+Gronde, Franklin J., 218 Fourth Ave., Bradley 
Beach 


Hagaman, Mrs. Carolyn R., R. D., Elmer 

*Haines, Jennie F., 59 Elmwood Ave., Union 

Halloran, William F., Theodore Roosevelt Schoo} 
17, Elizabeth 

*Hammell, Ethel C., Massachusetts Avenue 
School, Atlantic City 

Hammond, D. Stanton, 309 E. 42nd St., Paterson 

Hand, Horace B., Public School 30, Seaview 
Ave., Jersey City 5 

ay — Agnes, School 8, Neville St., Perth 


y : 
Hargrove, William B., Elliott Street School, 


ewar 

Hartman, Albert L., 104 Haddon Pl., Upper 
Montclair 

*Hartman, Richard M., 183 Franklin Ave., Mid- 
land Par 

Harvey, Esther H., Washington School, Dumont 

Hayward, Dr. W. George, Elmwood School, 339 
S. Burnet St., East Orange 

Hegel, Lizzie C., School 3, Sixth St. and Di- 
vision Ave., Carlstadt 

Helen, Sister Mary, St. Philip and St. James 
School, Phillipsburg 

Heller, Lillian, 57 Chestnut St., East Orange 

Hermanni, Edwin G., 530 Ramapo Ave., Pomp- 
ton Lakes 

Hoff, Mrs. Harry W., Park Avenue School, 
Orange . 

Holloway, Edith R., Fisk School West Trenton 

Hookway, A. Thomas, Washington School, Bay- 
onne 

Hopkins, Mary M., Elmora School 12, Magie 
Ave., Elizabeth 

Howard, L. Frances, 25 Salter St. Spcingtlt 

Hughes, Elsie E., 32 Hillside Rd., Mt. Holly 

Hulsart, Alma A., Demarest School, Demarest 

Hulse, Henry S., Jr., 650 Parker St.. Newark 4 

Hummer, H. Myrtle, 28 Wall St., Trenton 

Hunt, Mrs. Mary E., 129 N. Broadway, Penns 
Grove 

+Husselman, H. Heyns, 25 Post St., Hadelon 2 

Ireland, Ruth Anne, Tuscan School, Maplewood 

acobus, Mrs. Frieda, 68 Park Ave., Bloomfield 

ane, Sister Mary, Holy Spirit High School, 25 
N. Massachusetts Ave., Atlantic City 

Jenkins, Albion U., Asst. Supt. of Schools, Board 
of Educ., 31 Green St., Newark 2 

ohnson, Coates J., 31 Thrumont Rd., Caldwell 

.-% Marjorie W., Aldene School, Roselle 
ar 

Johnston, Ruth S., George Washington Elemen- 
tary School, Ridgewood L 

Joyce, Marion A., Venice Park School, Atlantic 


City 

Kaiser, M. Gertrude, C. B. Junior High School, 
Palisades Park 

Keller, Ethel M., 711 Glen Ave., Westfield 

Kelly, Winifred, Grant School, Trenton 9 

Kennington, Charles H., 267 Weequahic Ave., 
Newark : 

Killough, Isobel Y., Columbus School 15, Third 
Ave., Elizabeth 

King, Charles L., Mt. Vernon Avenue School, 
Irvington 

Klein, Mrs. Anna L., Public School 1, 69th 
St., Guttenberg : 

Knowles, Mrs. Margaret A., Madison-Monroe 
School 16, Elizabet 

Koerner, Grace E., Seth Boyden School, Maple 


wood 
Kresge, Charles M., 34 E. Rosedale, Northfield 
Kuntzelman, Harvey A., 87 Myrtle Ave., Dover 
+Kurtz, Louise, 115 Vreeland Ave., Nutley 
La Vance, Laura F., School 8, Delawanna 
Lawrence, Clifton E., Wantage Consolidated 
School, R. D. 1, Susse 


x 

Lawrence, Edgar P., Berkeley Terrace School, 
Irvington 

Leach, G. Sidney, Bergen Street School. Newark 

Lee, Eleanor R., Mott School, Centre St., Tren 


ton 10 
Lee, Ethel M., 673 Fairview St., Camden 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Leiwerling, Gretta V., Washington School, Tren- 


ton 

Leman, Dr. G. W., Junior High School, Oradell 

Leonard, Mary A., Board of Educ., City Hall, 
Elizabeth 

Levy, Harold, 875 Avenue C, Bayonne 

*Lewis, Mildred A., aple Avenue School, 
Morristown 

Libby, Herschel Scott, Supt. of Schools, 1253 
Clinton Ave., Irvington 


Logan, Mary G., Box 106, Kingston 

Long, John A., School 4, Columbia Ave., Clif- 
side Park / 

Lopresti, G. John, Jr., 931 W. Eighth St., 
Plainfiel 

Lorenzo, Sister Mary, 37 Sherman Ave., East 
Trenton 


McCann, Katherine M., Jefferson School, Bruns- 
wick Ave., Trenton 

McCaw, Earl W., Fairmount School, Fairmount 
Ave., West Orange 

**+McConnell, Ralph C., Texas Avenue School, 
Atlantic City 

os ** Felix J., Berkeley School, Bloom- 
ie. 

McCurdy, John S., Supervising Principal, Broad 
and South Sts., Matawan 

McDonough, Marguerite F., 124 Randolph Rd., 
Plainfield 

McLean, William, Mt. Hebron School, Bellevue 
Ave., Upper Montclair 

McNulty, Elizabeth, Oxford Avenue School, 
Ventnor City 

McTamney, Mary C., 1444 W. State St., Trenton 

Mailly, Edward Leslie, 34 Kensington Ave., Jer- 
sey City 

Malone, Coca C., Bangs Avenue School, North, 
Asbury Par 

Marshall, Mary E., W. Nicholson Rd., Audubon 

Maxwell, Mrs. Doris E., Roosevelt School, Lodi 

Michael, Raymond, Junior High School 3, W. 
State St., Trenton 

Miller, Mrs. Eva P., 
Nutley 

Miller, Mrs. Henrietta List, Lincoln School, Lodi 

Minasian, Henry, 19 Lincoln Ter., Belleville 

Moffett, Marcella G., 301 W. State St., Trenton 

Moore, Elizabeth, Seabrook School, R. D. 5, 
Bridgeton 

a, Kathryn R., Friends School, Atlantic 
1 


Spring Garden School, 


Morrison, Howard D., Supvg. Prin., Hamilton 
Township Schools, S. Clinton and Park Aves., 
Trenton 10 

Mass. Rosa M., 231 Washington St., Mt. 

Olly 

Moulton, Dr. O. J., Neptune High School, Ocean 
Grove 

Muller, Anna M., Englishtown 

Munson, Ruth W., Jefferson School, Maplewood 

Myers, Robert S., 17 Roosevelt Ave., East Orange 

Neulen, Lester N., 360 Warwick Ave., West 
, Englewood 

North, Florence C., Island Rd., Mahwah 

O'Donnell, Anna M., Roosevelt School, Bayonne 

Ordway, Paul B., Public School 22, E. Seventh 
St., Paterson 

Osborn, George H., Jr., River Rd., Chatham 

Owen, Katharine E., Robert Morris School, Cross 
Ave., Elizabeth 

Palsgrove, Mabel P., Chelsea Heights School, 
348 N. Trenton Ave., Atlantic City 

Parks, Leonard R., Public School, Cedar Grove 
tPatz, Gustav, 2033 Balmoral Ave., Union 

Payne, Lilla E., Helping Teacher for Essex 
County, Hall of Records, High St., Newark 2 

Peeling, Albert S., Chestnut School, Roselle 

Peffer, Ernest M., Maxson School, Plainfield 

Peffer, George W., Florence Avenue School, 
Irvington 

Penn, Mrs. Ruth K., Kelly Ave., West Creek 

Peters, Mrs. Mary V., 22 S. Baltimore Ave., 
Ventnor 


Petersen, A é ‘ 
wise nna J., 10 Suydam St., New Bruns 
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Peterson, Mrs. Pauline H., N. Broad St., Penns- 
grove 

Petty, Letitia, Washington School, Lyndhurst 

Pomeroy, Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, George Washing- 
ton School, Montclair 

Powell, Mrs. Lou B., Roseland School, Roseland 

Predmore, Charles T., Washington School, Plain- 


eld 
Pultz, Ethel M., 723 Westwood Ave., Long 
ranc 
+Quimby, Neal D., Washington School, West 
Orange 
+Quinn, Guy L., 2106 Bangs Ave., Neptune 
Rachor, Mrs. Minnie, 13 Elmer St., Bridgeton 
Read, Helen Pitman, Lord Sterling School, 
Carmen St., New Brunswick 
Rear, Leslie V., Mt. Tabor School, Tabor | 
Reimer, George R., Franklin School, Union 
Rein, Marion Batchelder, Supvg. Prin., High 
‘School Bldg., Riverside 
Richards, Miss A. E., Cleveland School, Pershing 
Ave., Carteret ‘ 
Richards, William F., School 3, Belleville 9 
Ricketts, Mrs. Ella S., Belmar School, Belmar 
Ricord, Mrs. M. J., 119 Ayers Court, West 
Englewood 
Riggs, Dr. Sidney N., Public School 6, Jersey 
ity 
Robinson, Thomas E., Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mercer Co. Court House, Trenton 9 
*Roth, Mary E., Cupsaw Lake, Wanaque _ 
Royal, Mrs. Blanche T., 614 Pear St., Vineland 
Sailey, Mrs. Alice B., 1894 Brunswick Ave., 
Trenton 
Salsbury, Jerome C., School Admin. Bldg., 155 
Broad St., Bloomfield 
Sanderson, Ethel H.. 110 Laurel Ave., Arlington 
Satterlee, William G., Jr., Alfred Vail School, 
Morris Plains 
Sassaman, Robert, Bradley Park School, Neptune 
Saul, Anna E., 2 Harrison Ave., Jersey City | 
Saunders, Dr. Carleton M., Supvg. Prin., Bridge- 
water Township Elem. Schools, Raritan 
Savage, Sue E., Hillside Avenue School, Hillside 
Sayre, Martha, Moorestown Schools, Church Rd., 
Merchantville 
Schaefer, Anna G., Morton Street School, Newark 
Schneider. Lillian E., 54 Easton Ave., New 
Brunswick 
Schwieg, Rhoda C., 
School, Newar 
Scott, Anna C., 215 N. Central Ave., Englewood 
Scott, Dorothea A., Midland School 1, Rochelle 


Park 
Sear John W., Forest Avenue School, Glen 


idge 
Seiberling, Anna C., Pennsylvania Avenue School 
Atlantic City 
Sexton, Wray E., 23 Hoffman St., Maplewood 
Shepard, May L., 138 Davis Ave., Kearny 
Shepard, H. P., Lincoln School, Lyndhurst 
Sheppard, Irene B., 232 High St., Burlington 
*Shotwell, Fred C., Supvg. Prin of hools, 
Franklin 
Sickler, Edna F., 61 Pitman Ave., Pitman 
Sickles, Mrs. Viola L., 20 De Normandie Ave., 
Fair Haven 
*Simons, Mrs. Myrtle H., 67 Salem Ave., Burl- 
Leroy, 


ington 
Englewood Cliffs School, 
Coytesville 


Skidmore, 
Smith, Eric S., Grammar School, Ramsey 
Smith, William R., 270 Highland Ave., Newark 
Snavely, Francis B., Miller Street School, Newark 
a om Mrs. Maude B., 425 Trinty Pl., Eliza- 
eth 3 
Sozio, Pasquale, Hawkins Street School, Newark 
Stalter, Ethel, Montvale School, Montvale 
Stevenson, Margaret L., Junior High School, 
Ohio and Pacific Aves., Atlantic City 
Steward, Harold D., 124 Fairbanks St., Hillside 
Stiles, Hazel B., 122 Wildwood Ave., Pitman 
Stokes, Lillie M., 212 Dodd St., Weehawken 
Stover, Frank B., Fielding School, Maplewood 
¢Stratton, Mason A., Dir. of Professional Rela- 


South Seventeenth Street 
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tions Division, Dept of Elem. School Prin., 
Natl. Educ. Assn., Chelsea Village, 125 N. 
Hartford, Atlantic City 

ee, Ethel M., Harrison School, Genesee St., 
renton 

Stuart, Byron D., Woodrow Wilson School, 
Baker and Linden Ave., Westfield 

Sug Base. Anna G., Lafayette School, Highland 


ar’ 

Sullivan, John P., Box 195, —— 

Summers, Mrs. Katharine W., 479 Irvington 
Ave., Elizabeth 3 

Surtees, Mrs. Emily H., Brighton Avenue School, 
Atlantic City 

Sutterley, Harold A. oy a School, 2069 
Greenwood Ave., Trenton 

Taistra, Lucyan John, Public School 8, Seventh 
and Jefferson St., Hoboken 

Taylor, C. H., Borough School, Mendham 

Taylor, Grace 'L., Box 505, R.D. 1, Pleasantville 

Terrell, Nellie E., Franklin School, Trenton 

Thatcher, Alfred W., Somerset School, North 
Plainfield 

Threlkeld, C. H., Board of Educ., 27 Berkshire 
Rd., Maplewood 

Thomas, Gwendolyn, Long Hill Rd., Millington 

Toomey, Mrs. May McGill, Columbus School, 
Trenton 8 

Townsend, Irving J., Maple Avenue School, 
Newark 8 

Trostle, Luther S., 600 Manor Rd., Beverly 

¢#Troy, Ann A., 293 Chestnut St., Nutle 

oti. Mrs, Kathleen C., Public School, Essex 


ells 

*+Turnbaugh, E. L., Madison Avenue School, 
Irvington 

Turner, Elizabeth, Haledon School, Kosseeth St., 
Paterson 2 

Tuttle, Ernst W., 115 Dodd St., East Orange 

¢Twichell, William S., Jr., Memorial School, 
Totowa Borough, R.F.D., Paterson 

Van Ness, Paul H., 323 Enos Pl., Hohokus 

Van Syckle, Blanche, School 9, Lawrence St., 
Perth Amboy 

Van Syckle, Edith L., 258 Giles Rd., Bridgeton 

Vastine, Richards B., Washington School, Union 

Township, Union 

Viemeister, Edmund H., 10 N. 12th St., Haw- 
thorne 

Walton, Brooks L., 112 Spring Valley Ave., 
Hackensack 

Wamsley, Mrs. Jessie M., W. C. K. Walls 
School, Pitman 

Warner, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
Union St., Burlington 

E., Liberty Street School, Long 


. Beery W., Jr,. ‘‘Friendly Acres’’ R.D. 
, Oxfor 

Webster, Mrs. Angelo M., Box 82, Hazlet 
Weigle, Charles L., Fairmount School, West 


Orange 
be ne South Tenth Street School, 


Lawrence School E. 


Agnes, 


New 

Whilden, Charles, Robert Stacy Junior School, 
Salem ’Ave., Burlington 

Whitlock, Sarah O., 88 Lawrence Ave., New 
Brunswick ‘ 

Wide. Anna aun Union Street School, 174 Union 


Ridgew 
owille” hte W., 108 Lupton Ave., Woodbury 
Winkworth, Jessie .. 


220 Ninth Ave., Haddon 
Heights 


Witzig, Herman, 213 Palisade Ave., Union City 

Worrall, Lillian, Box 372. Swedesboro 

*Worth,, Charles L., Third Ward School, Lam- 
bertville 

Wright, Mrs. Ethel V. T., ao E, Byrd 
ool, 640 Doremus Ave., Glen Roc 

Wright, Norman A., South Avenue School, 

Bridgeton 
bee a Stella J., 154 Welton St., New Bruns- 


5 Michael A., 11106 Floral Ave., Fair 
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NEW MEXICO 


1051 Seventh St., Las Vegas 
Old Town, Old Albuquer- 


que 

Bailey, Arletta, Elementary School, Elementary 
School, Espanola 

Baker, Blanche, Central School, Las Cruces 

Bobo, Mrs. Irma, 309 Buena Vista Ave., Albu. 
querque 

Clark, Clifton W., Box 261, Las Cruces 

Clegg, J. T., Junior High School, Las Cruces 

Cowan, Mabel, 516 N, Arizona St., Silver City 

Crossett, Mrs. Pearl, Elementary Sch ool, Anthony 

Doherty, Mrs. Helen ks; oe Maxwell Ave, 


Adams, Orval E 
Arledge, Mrs. Ellen, 


Raton . 
Duggan, Coral, 
Freeman, Joe - 
Goff, Harold R 


Elementary School, Anthony 
Garfield School, Garfield 

105 W. Harrison Ave., Albu- 
querque 


Gonzales, Fw C., 418 N. Oak, Albuquerque 

Graham * Maxwei 

Gray, opel. Box 111, Farmington 

Gri ith, Katharyn E., East Picacho School, R.R. 
1. Las Cruces 

Guinn, Mrs. Alma, 420 Parker Rd., Las Cruces 

Gutierrez, R. O., Route 4, Box 522, Albu uergue 

Hays, Louella, New Mexico Highlands niver- 
sity, Las Vegas 

— Mrs. Cora M., 315 N. Bayard, Silver 
ity 

Horton, Mrs. Katye C., West Picacho School, 
Las Cruces ; 

Smith School, Deming 
Tucumcari 


Hosmer, Oscar H., 

Houpt, ‘Otis, Box 21, 

James, R. M., 1014 'W. Union, Portales 

Jeffers, Harold, Box 224, Las Cruces 

Jordan, Mettie, Elementary School, Box 375, 
Eunice 

Kohn, Minnie, Douglas Bldg., Las Vegas 

Leason, Marjorie, 421 N. Fourth St., Raton 

Linthicum, J. B., 1006 W. Tijeras, Albuquerque 

Low, Frank, 3013 N. Arno, Albuquerque 

Lusk, Mrs. Georgia L., State Supt. of Public 
Instruction, Santa Fe 

McCollum, j. R., 1126 E. Silver Ave., Albuquer- 


que 
**;Mills. Charles L., P. O. Box Y. Hobbs 
Mizer, Mrs. Ruth Marie, Box 604, Deming 
Nees, Ruth, South Ward School, Las Cruces 
Nelson, Mrs. 7, 215 E. Park St., Hobbs 
Pittman, Mrs. E. E., Vanstone School, Estancia 
Riddle, Tom ~ “Supt. of Schools, Carlsbad 
Robbins, Raymond H., Box 83, Lovington 
Russell, Mrs. Clem, "Mesilla Park 
Sands, Dr. Lester B., Box 563, Las Vegas 
Schupp, Ona E., 233 N. High St., Albuquerque 
Short, Walter G.. Park School, Artesia 
Stallings, R. R., Eugene Field School, Clovis 
Stanfield, Bertha, Elementary School, Hot Springs 
Stueland, Mrs. Lola E., Ft. Stanton 
Tamme, "Emma Louise, 1107 Sixth St., Las V 
Thalman, Thelma, Chamberino School, i 
Route, ogee 
Totten, Miss Clyde, 703 S. Michigan Ave. 
Roswell 
Traylor, R. V.. Lordsburg 
Vercher, Leander J., 266 
Cruces : 
Watson, Dorothy, Blemontasy School, Pinos Altos 
Watson, Mrs. Mary, State Dept. of Educ., Sante 


e 
Westerfield, Elizabeth, Manzano Day School, 


Albuquerque : b 
White, Mrs. Undine C., High School, Silver 


City 


W. Court St., Las 


NEW YORK 


Abt, Harry F., Center Avenue School, Niagatt 
alls 


Alpes. Eva M., 1626 Weston Ave., Niagafa 
alls 
Abbott, Ruth M., 90 E. Main St., Port Jervis 


Adams, Norma A.. 406 Turin St., Rome 
Adams, Theda G., Central School, Goshen 
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Allen, Edward, Public School, Akron 
+Allen, Florence M., Grove Street School, Free- 


rt 
Allen, W. Paul, Fox Meadow School, Scarsdale 
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Syracuse 
Andersen, Duane H., Supt. of Schools, 126 W. 
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Anderson, Ellen R., State Teachers College, Pots- 


am 

Anderson, George E., Nelliston School, Nelliston 

Antell, Henry, 120 Kenilworth Pl., Brookly 

Aquinas, Sister M. Thomas, O. P., Mt. St. 
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Amold, Frank C., 35-54 88th St., Jackson 
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Pim > y Raymond W., Roosevelt Elementary 
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Ast, Raymond J., School 42, 1005 Grant St., 
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Niagara Falls . 
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York 
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Niagara Falls 
Beggs, Frances E., Jefferson Apts., Niagara Falls 
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Bernath, Edward J blic School 186, Man- 
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Bigley, Curtis F., 687 Washington Ave., Albany 


Parkway, 
Brooklyn 17. 2 


Blair, Marty M., Public School 20, Heberton 
Ave., Richmond, Staten Island 

_~" Rachel, 133 St. Nicholas Ave., New 
or 


Minnie J., 1012 


Bildersee, Dorothy, 135 Eastern 


Blom, E. C., State Teachers College, Fredonia 

Boardman, Dr. Walter S., 7 Atlantic Ave., 
Oceanside 

tBorgeson, Dr. F. C., Prof. of Educ., New 
York University, New York 

Borrell, Victorine E., 148 Loring Ave., Buffalo 
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Darby. Carrie. Ware Shoals 

Edwards, Katharine P., Thornwell Elementary 


School, Hartsville 


Faulk, J. H., Pine Street School. Spartanburg 
Fitzgerald. Mrs. Martha, State Dept. of Educ., 
Columbia 


Flora. Dr. A. C., 
St., Columbia 


Supt. of Schools, 1311 Marion 


Fraser. Wilmot J., Henry P. Archer School, 
Charleston ; 
Gaskin Grover C., 109 Keowee Ave., Greenville 
Goforth Preston C., 408 Bennett St., Mt. 

Pleasant { 
Golightly Howard B., Chicora Grade School, 
Navy Yard 51 
Goodwin, W. B., Route 7, Box 172, Navy Yard 
Hagood, L. K., Supt. of Schools, Aikin 


Hallman, E. B., P. O. Box 606. Spartanburg 

Huffman, Mrs. C. T., Lykesland 

Leatherwood, A. M., Jr., West End Elementary 
School. Spartanburg 

Leitzsey. B. B., Jr.. Park School, Florence 

Madden. Cresswell W., Howard School, Columbia 
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Major, Nannie I., Magnolia Street School, 
Greenw 

Moody, Stephen H., Box 26, Warrenville 

Mundy, Carol H., 1811 Bull St., Columbia 

Nance, Mrs. S. F., 2024 Sumter St., Columbia 24 

Planck, Carl G.. James Simons School, Charleston 

Powell, Cecil L., Southside Elementary School, 
Spartanburg 

Quattlebaum, Mrs. J. D., 2710 Preston St., 
Columbia 35 

Rogers. Elbert E., Carver School, Elmwood at 
Peach St.. Columbia 

Southerlin, W. B. Supt. of Schools, Winnsboro 

Stoney, S. David, Bennett School, 35 St. Philip 
St., Charleston 6 

**Varn, Guy L., Schneider School, Columbia 52 

Voigt, Caroline, Logan School, 815 Elmwood 
Ave. Columbia 17 

Werts. W. S., Taylor School, Columbia 

Whiteman, John H., Waverley School, 1225 

St., Columbia 
Wideman, Frances, 26 S. Main St., Greer 
Wisener, J. E., 2% Lamboll St., Charleston 2 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Andeesen, Laura B., 326 S. Minnesota, Sioux 
alls 

Arneson. W. C., 844 S. W. 12th St., Huron 
Bach, B. Harrietta, 2015 Pender Lane, Sioux 


Falls 

Case. Ethel D., 815 N. First St., Aberdeen 

De Kraay. Henrietta, 303 Fifth Ave., S. E., Box 
1145, Aberdeen 

Flanagan. Maude, 318 E. Fourth Ave., Mitchell 

Haas. Grace. 1615 S. Minnesota Ave., Sioux Falls 

Hartshorn Herbert E., 108 S. Van Epps Ave., 
Sioux Falls 

Johnston. Maude E., 414 11th Ave., S. E., 
Aberdeen 

Leistikow. Lydia,’ 15 Lincoln Apts., Aberdeen 

Linter, Annamae, 730% S. Spring St., Sioux Falls 

Nelson. Nan M.. Lincoln School, Sioux Falls 

**Newkirk. Rachel 817 W. lith, Sioux Falls 

Olsen, Eunice H.. Mission 

Post, Mrs. Sada C.. 914 N. Main St., Aberdeen 

Rasmussen Freda. Washington School, Madison 

Rogers. Gertie Belle, 209 W. Second Ave., 
Mitchel! 

Rovhl, Ella M., 320 S. Prairie Ave., Sioux Falls 

Saneer. Thora Olive, Eugene Field School, 
Mitchell 

Schrimpf. Violet A.. 511 S. Kline St., Aberdeen 

Sell. Dora. Mark Twain School, Sioux Falls 

Stallman, Elsie, 203 S. Prairie Ave.. Sioux Falls 

Veos Mabel P., General Beadle School, Sioux 
alls . 

Waener, Ruth. 704 S, Edmunds St., Mitchell 

Welker, Jean A., Irving School, Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 


Allen. Mrs. Margaret, Route 1, Nashville 
Antony, Paul, Elm Grove School, Oak Ridge 
Arledge. Eliza. 2534 Blakemore Ave., Nashville 
Bacon. Mrs. Reba Broyles, R.F.D. 3, Greenville 
Bales, J. D., Elementary School, Soddy 

bas. Mrs. Louise P., 3501 Byron Ave., Nash- 

ville 5 

Bateman, Mrs. H. L., Stratton School, Madison 
Bell. Darleen, Richland School, Nashville 
**Bell, Gerald L., Belle Morris School, Inox- 


ville 
Bell Nellie. 616 E. Brow Rd., Lookout Mountain 
Benson, Mrs. Edna B., Mooreland Heights, 
Knoxville 
Biggs. R. O., Beaumont School, Knoxville 
Billingsley, Mrs. G. L., C. Donaldson School, 
Chattanooga 
Bird. Mrs. Evelyn T., Crossville 
Blair. R. M., Benton 
Blankenship, A. H., Supt. of Schools, Oak Ridge 
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Blevins, Dicia, Ingleside School. Athens 

Bower, Thomas C., Arnold Memorial School, 
Cleveland 

Bowers, Mrs. John. Forest Hill School, Athens 

Brent. Mary, 207 Fairfax Ave., Nashville 

Bridges. A. F., Supt. of City Schools, Covington 

Brixey, Helon, 912 Walnut St., Knoxville 16 

Brock. C. E., Supt. of Schools, Humboldt 

Brown, Mrs. A. S., Murphy School, 2000 
Murphy Ave., Nashville 4 

Bruce W. B., Aijslie Dr., Knoxville 

Bryant, Elvin, Lincoln Park School, 524 Chica. 
mauga Ave.. Knoxville 

Bryson, John D., North City School. Athens 

Buckner, J. L., Hamilton High School, 1478 
Wilson Ave., Memphis 

Burke, Lottie C.. 2715 Lombardy. Memphis 11 

Cartwright. Priscilla, Ford N. Taylor School, 
Memphis 

Catron. Mrs. Lena, 310 S. 11th St., Clarksville 

oy Robert N., 1501 Gartland Ave., Nash- 
ville 

Clifton, Margaret, Kingsport Inn, Kingsport 

Combs. Mrs. Louise, Route 1, Nashville 

Cowell. Grace. Sequoyah School. Knoxville 16 

Crittenden, Miss E. L., 1560 Florida St, 
Memphis 5 

Owe. Pearl, Bruce School, Bellevue and Carr, 


emphis 

padi Herbert R., Cedar Hill School. Oak Ridge 

Downer. Mrs. E. M., 308 E. Clinch Ave, 
Knoxville 

Dovle. Mildred E., Route 10, Knoxville 

+Duvck, Sgt. L. W., Oakland School, Knoxville 
(On leave—No. 34289349, 93rd Bomb. Sq., 
19th Bomb. Gp., A.P.O. 246, c/o Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif.) 

Elliott. F. S., Whitehaven 

ord, W. E., 2518 Harvey St.. Knoxville 17 

Forrest, Bertha. 1162 Peabody, Memphis 4 

Fry Elouise W.. Dan Mills School, Kennedy 
Ave., Ashville 6 

Galloway, Donnell M., Park City-Lowry School, 
Knoxville 

Gennoe, Nannie Brownlow School Knoxville 

Gibbs. Lacy. Leoma 

Gilliam, Thelma, White’s Creek 

Gordon, Mrs. Emma A., 584 Southside Ave., 
Bristol 

Grimes. Edith, 901 N. 16th Ave., Nashville 

Grubb. Mrs. Muriel C., 1000 Dodds Ave., 
Chattanooga 4 ; 

= Edward E., Washington School, Kings- 


vn M. Lucile, 1957 Lyndale Ave., Memphis 

Hardy. J. H., 510 Owen St., Knoxville 16 

Hatley. Guv, Route 6, Nashville 

Hinton. Janie, George R. James School, Eads 

Hee. Elizabeth B., 2301 Elliston Pl., Nash 
ville 5 

Hogue, Otis T., 900 Payne Ave., Knoxville 

Homan, Janie, 105 Ridgeside Rd., Chattanooga 4 

Hooper. Anna E., 1311 Clay St., Nashville 8 

Howard, Fan M.. Hotel Patten, ‘Chattanooga 

Hunter. Mrs. J. G.. Antioch 

Hurt, Ruth. W 5, Room 134, Oak Ridge 

James, Mrs. Jack, Joelton 

Jenkins, J. L., 847 E. Fifth St., Chattanooga 3 

Johnson, Mrs. Iris H., Elementary School, 
Powell 

Johnson, Oscar S., 3322 Line St., Cleveland 
Landis, Mrs. Frances, 329 Buena Vista, Memphis 

Leath, Mary. Springdale School, 880 Hollywood 
St., Memphis 

Leavell. Dr. Ullin W., Prof. of Educ., George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 

Lotspeich. Mrs. Ethel W., 176 S. Crest 
aod 

Loy, H. G.. Gibbs Avenue School, Corryton 

Lynk, W. A., 503 Alston Ave., Memphis 

McBee, Floyd T., Route 3, Concord 

cCariev J. A., Elementary School, Humboldt 

McGehee, Miss Charlie Irene, Robert E. le 
School, Paris 
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McNulty. Susie, 
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at, McNutt, Hershell, Route 4, Clarksville 
hens Markey, Pearl, Cummings School, Memphis 
Mathis, Mrs. G. C., 1406 Linden Ave., Nashville 
gton Miller, Mrs. Jonnie M., 605 Garden Ave., Knox- 
ville 18 
Murdock. Edna, 236 N. University Ave., Knox- 
2000 ville 16 


Murphy, Mrs. Mary E., 1087 Walk Pl., Memphis 6 
O'Neal. Robert. Howell School, Clarksville 


hica- Orr, Miss Robbie, 1800 Jefferson St., Chatta- 
nooga 
Parham. Mary E., Buena Vista Schocl, Nashville 
1478 Pate, Florence. 1254 Sledge St., Memphis 
Patterson. Frances, Donelson 
is 11 Patton. Mrs. Irene H., James A. Henry School, 
hool Chattanooga 2 
: Plummer, Lois D., Sunset Gap School, Newport 
sville Regan, Mary C., 112 N. Greenway Ave., Nash- 
Nash- ville P ; 
Rhoton, W. H., Clifton Hills School, Chatta- 
t nooga 7 
Ridgway, Mrs. Caroline E., 921 Madison St., 
le 16 Clarksville 
St., Roberts, Dewey W., Heiskell School, Knoxville 
Robinson, W. T., ‘Clara Carpenter School, 
Carr, Chattanooga 3 
Rochelle. J. H., Box 64. Ripley 
Ridge Roland. H. I., Bartlett School, Bartlett 
Ave., Rudisill, Zelia I., 1571 Humber St.. Memphis 6 


Senedge. Mrs. Katherine Burchett, Oakville 
Shipley. Anna Lee, Central Elementary School, 


oxville hattanooga 
2 Sims, Iva. 1619 Forest St., Nashville 
naster, Sliger I. T.. 2821 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville 15° 
Smith, Mrs. Mary M., 623 Vine St., Chatta- 
nooga 8 
17 Southall, Dr. Maycie, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 
ennedy Sterling. Nancy, 229 Elmwood St., Knoxville 
Sutton, Elizabeth W., Granville 
school, Talley. Lucile, 1904 Fatherland St., Nashville 
Tate. W. M.. Pennock Ave., Nashville 
le Taylor. Alfred. Rosemark School. Kerrville 


Taylor. Cain. Elementary School, Trenton 
Terry. Roy B., 306 Clifton Hills, Chattanooga 





Ave. Thompson. E. D., Supt. of City Schools, 611 
W. Main, Brownsville 
lle Trotter. F. H., 125 N. Seminole Dr.. Chattanooga 
Ave., Underwood. R. H., 720°Parkway Ave., Fountain 
ity 
Kings- Wallace, Elizabeth H., 162 E. Webster, Mem- 
phis 5 
nphis Welcker, Annette, 141 Gibbs Rd., Knoxville 
16 Wells. Miss Word. Vollentine School, 1682 
Vollentine, Memphis 
Eads Wilkinson. Alice, Librarian, 509 Court House, 
— Nash- Nashville 3 
Woodward. Blanche, Sunnyside School, 109 N. 
lle Germantown Rd., Chattanooga 
nooga 4 Woody, James E., Mt. Pleasant School, Mt. 
ille 8 Pleasant 
ooga Woolard. Mrs. J. W., 1226 17th Ave., S., 
Nashville 
ge Young, Mrs. Irene L.. Park Avenue School, 3701 
Park Ave., Nashville 9 
nooga 3 
School, TEXAS 
od Adkins, Mrs. Teeny D., Box 411, Refugio 
Memphis Anderson, Mrs. Amelia Brooks, Sunrise Acres, 
ollywood El Paso 
*Andrus, H. McKee, Rosenberg School, Galveston 
George Anthony. J. M., Fair Park School, 3317 Ward 
Ile Dr., Abilene 
est Rd. Armstrong. Alma M., William B. Travis School, 
Corsicana 
rryton Armstrong, J. H., 900 E. Main St., Kilgore 
5 Amaud, E. E., Edgewood Elementary School, 


525 Cupples Rd., _ Antonio 7 
Humboldt Asberry, Mrs. Willie F.. 1216 Dey St., Dallas 10 
BL le Ashburn, a. S. S. Dillow Elementary 
School, Ave. N. and Ray St., Ft. Worth 
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Austin, Frank D., Box 1309, Webster Bldg., Port 
Arthur 

Baccus, Nettie, Granbury 

Baird. Josie, P. O. Box 121, Rotan 

Baker, F. R., Elementary School, P. O. Box 392, 
Olney 

Baker, Lorena, Box 376, Palestine 

Ball, Rena A., Sterling City 

Ballard. Mrs. Irene, Box 295. Haskall 

*Ballew, Jim O., College Heights School, 
Abilene 

Banks, Lucy, 622 W. Agarita. San Antonio 

Barrow, Mamie Dell, 2101 Willow, Austin 

Bates. Kyle K.. Box 490, Kilgore 

Beane. Robert D., Sr., Co. Supt. of Schools, 
P. O. Box 245, Edinburg 

Bell. Mrs. Mary Alice, Box 1924, Longview 

Benthul. Herman F., 613 S. Palace. Tyler 

Berry. Esther M., 1409 Taylor St., Wichita Falls 

Bird. Nettie. 2023 Mitchell, Waco 

Black. E. H.. Supt. of Schools, La Marque 

“oe Mrs. Clara B., Lamar School, Kings- 
ville 

Blasingame. C. T., 2825 Austin St., Corpus 
Christi 

Boone. Mamie E.. 132 E. 12th St., Dallas 8 

Boren, J. F.. Valley View School, Abilene 

Boston, J. M., Roscoe 

Bowen. Mrs. Lois. Magnolia School, Beaumont 

Boyd. eee, Box 116, Old Glory 

Boyles, Ola E.. 807 Fairmont St., Amarillo 

Bradford. W. T., 3208 Mt. Vernon. Ft. Worth 

Brand, Erwin, 312 N. 19th St.. Corpus Christi 

Bright, J. B., 211 Forest Ave., Cleburne 

Brown, Mary Alice, Elementary School, Velasco 

Brown, Mrs. C. J., 543 Heights Blvd., Houston 

Brown. Mrs. Caroline H., 939 E. Mistletoe, San 
Antonio 2 

Buck, C. E., Goodwin School, Paducah 

Buck. J. T., 2506 Crews St., Corpus Christi 

Budd. Harrell, 6210 Reiger Ave.. Dallas 

Burgess, Kate, 2008 Speedwav. Wichita Falls 

Burke, Margaret E., 720 W. Poplar St., San 
Antonio 

Busby, Elden B., Stripling Junior High School, 
2100 Clover Lane. Ft. Worth 7 

Caradine. Jane, 2601 Barbee St., Houston 4 

Carlton. Lessie, Elementary School, Alto 

Carroway, Alleen, 724 W. First Ave., Corsicana 

Chapman. H. M.. Bradfield School, Southern and 
Douglas Sts., Dallas 5 

Chapman, L. L., Highland Park School, 24th 
and Walnut Sts., Texarkana 

Chute, Mary, 1029 S. Henderson St., Ft. Worth 4 

Clay, S. C., Blackshear High School, P. O. Box 
1509, San Angelo 

+Clifton. H. Lee. Supt. of Schools, Falfurrias 

Clifton. Mrs. Minnie, 3031 Piedmont, El Paso 

Coates. Grady L., Box 55, Terrell 

Cobb Mrs. Sallie E., Bruni 

Conder. John C.. 429 E. Mayfield, San Antonio 

Cook, C. R.. 130 Melton St., Longview 

Cook’ Katherine, 1106 Rio Grande, Austin 21 

Cookenboo. Daisv. 2002 Brun St., Houston 6 

Couch. Mrs. O. D., Looscan School, 1832 Mary- 
land Ave., Houston “ 

Coughran, Stanley, Pleasanton . 

Crabtree. Elizabeth, Stephen F. Austin School, 
Grand Prairie 

Crain. Mrs. Ada N., Highland Park School, 
San Antonio 

Cramford. Mrs. Mildred, West Orange Inde- 
pendent School, Orange 3 

Creswell, Horace Staley, Box 622, Stephenville 

Crockett, Pearl, 3917 Trowbridge St., El Paso 

Culwell Myrle, 2317 Ashland, Ft. Worth 7 

Cunyus, George G., James Bowie School, E. 
Seventh St. and Lancaster Ave., Dallas 

Dalton, X., Box 42, Liberty 

Daniel. faud C se 2425 McFerrin, Waco 

+Darnell, Lt. W. L., Palm School, Austin (On 
leave—now at Student O ficers Group, AAFPS, 
SAACC, San Antonio) 
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Davenport, E. L., 1514 Dahlia St., Corpus 
Christi 

Davis, Eva Margaret, 1601 S. Shepherd Dr., 
Houston 

Davis, J. M., De Queen School, Port Arthur 

Davis. Preston E., Box 82, Denver City 

Davis, W. L., 2110 Hutchins St., Houston 

Day. Mrs. James B., Box 153, Rotan 

Dent. Charles H., 6759 Avalon St., Dallas 

Donner, Dr. Arvin N., 3341 Wichita, Houston 

Donovan, D. W., 2114 Tangley Rd., Houston 

Dotv. Mrs. R. E., Montrose Elementary School, 
4011 Stanford, Houston 

Douglass, Mrs. Louise, 1918 Rosewood St., 
Houston 4 

Durrett. W. Winnetka School, Clarendon 
and Edecheld. Dallas 

Eaton, Mrs. Fronia S.. 519 W. Craig, San 
Antonio 1 

Eldredge, Mrs. Louisa M., 2218 Tangley Rd., 
Houston 

Elliot, Margaret, West Ward School, Borger 

Emig. Dorothy, 2930 Lebanon, El Paso 

Eppler, Mamie, 2325 Lipscomb, Ft. Worth 

Erney Fred G., William Lipscomb School, Worth 
and Lowell Sts., Dallas 

Erwin, Gale. Box 272, Odessa 

Esse, Herbert, 464 Indiana, Corpus Christi 

Etter. Frank H., Lamar School, Abilene 

Eubank. Cyril, Tilley School. Orange 

Evans, Idris, 217 E. Eighth St., Bonham 

Farley, C. A., Merkel 

Farrar. J. Curtis. 209 E. Van Week St., Edinburg 

Ferguson. Virgil W., South Park Elementary 
School, Beaumont 

+Fertsch, L. M., Route 5, Box 211, Austin 

— Victor, Lincoln Elementary School, Mc- 

en 

Finley. Thad E., Duncan School, Bonham 

Fisher, G. N., 3540 Avenue E, Ft. Worth 

Foerster. V. R., 322 Emerson Dr., Corpus 
Christi 

Forsyth. Norma. Austin Elementary School, 1401 
W. Houston St., Marshall 

+Foster. A. N., 117 Iowa St.. Baytown 

Francklow. Miss Trannie, Elementary School, 
Navasota 

Fronabarger. Elva, Box 357, Canyon : 
+Gammill, Lt. James D.. Meadow (In Service) 

Gary, Mrs. R. ¥ Box 3207, Beaumont 

Gee. L. C.. oa Lee School. Gainesville 

Gibbons, | Box 871, Gladewater 

Gibbs Lida, i501 Shaffer St., San Angelo ‘ 
Gibson, Louise, Travis School 13, 1915 Main 
Ave., San Antonio 

Gilmore, Miss J. E., 3522 Pondron St.. Dallas 
1 


5 

Glass. Nina B.. Sanger School, Waco 

Glimp. Mrs. Isie T., 417 E. Locust St., San 
Antonio 2 

Gohlke. Elsa, Wharton School, 900 W. Gray, 
Houston 

Grady. Margaret, 5403 Gaston St., Dallas 

Graves, Harold, 4078 Hampshire Blvd., Ft. 
o 3 

Green, O. Harlos, 2611 Roosevelt. Ft. Worth 

Grizzard. Mabel Youree. 711 W. Main St., 
Waxahachie 

Gross, Homer R., Sam Houston School, Edin- 


bur; 

Gulledee. W. D., Central School, 326 Jeanette 
St., Abilene 

*Gustavson, Ruby, Flato Elementary School, 
Kingsville : 

Haggard, Mary Ruth, 2465 Pine, Abilene 

Hall. Susan J., 407 Parland Pl., San Antonio 2 

Hamblen, A. K., P.O. Box 1107, Vernon 

Hamilton, William Anderson, City Park School, 
Gano and St. Paul Sts., Dallas 

Harrell, 1° L., 1325 S. Marsalis, Dallas 

Harris. John F., Highland Park Junior High 
School. 3520 Normandy St., Dallas 5 

Harris, Lucille, 20 S. Emerson, San Angelo 

Harris, Robert, 4202 Shell Rd., Corpus Christi 
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Harris, Viola, H. Martin Elementary School, 
Robstown 

Harrison, Mrs. L. H., 1265 Peach S., Abilene 

Harvey, "A. wa O. Box 1255, Kingsville 

*Harvin, Mrs. R. R., Rural Supvr., 32 North S¢t. 
Sta.. Nacogdoches - 

Hassell. 1. W., 102 W. Forst St., Cleburne 

Haynes, Ida, 301 E. Brown St., Ennis 

Hefner, H. A., 717 Cherry St., Graham 

Heilig, Irma R., 119 Page Dr., San Antonio 1 

Hensarling, Paul, 1005 13th Ave., Port Arthur 

Herring. L. R., Box 605, Tyler 

Hickman, Opal, 411 First St., Freeport 

Higgins, Annie, 916 W. Mistletoe, San Antonio | 

Higgins, Gertrude, 1015 N. Florence Ave., Ej 


aso 
*Higgins, Stella, 916 W. Mistletoe, San 
Antonio 1 
Hill, Ishmael, Central Ward School, Lubbock 
Hill, J. Fritz, 2601 Evans Ave., Ft. Worth 3 
Hill. Lennon, George M. Hunt School, Lubbock 
Hines, Carl J., 3908 Wilder St., Dallas 
Holland, Herman I., Julia C. Frazier School, 
Dallas 10 
*Holman, Sarah, 1505 W. Park Ave., Corsicana 
Hopper, B. P., Elementary School, Highlands 
*House, J. T., N. Ena St:, Benton 
Houston, Josephine. 2828 Pearl St., Austin 
Hubach. Mrs. Elizabeth H., Box 1235, Kilgore 
Huff, Mrs. Beula, 1565 W. Fifth Ave., Corsicana 
Huff, Dr. Z. T., Howard Payne College, Brown- 
wood 
Huffman, Mrs. Margaret, 114 S. Grove, Marshall 
Hurley, Forest, Riverside School, Ft. Worth 
Hurst, A. S., Giles School, Elgie and Chaison, 
Beaumont 
Hutton. Mrs. Maudaline. Box 6, Canadian 
Jackson, Ethel, 1119 Polk St., Amarillo 
tJacobs, R. C. T., 6419 Velasco Ave., Dallas 14 
Veena J. Martin, 958 E. Terrell Ave., Ft. 


Worth 3 
Jay. Ike W.. Alta Vista School, 1810 Sycamore 
St., Abilene 
Jinkins, Reba O., Box 382. Sudan 
Johnson, Mrs. Alice W., Box 21, Joaquin 
Johnson, Mrs. Maureen, Route 3, Waco 
tJohnson, W. L. D., 2415 Dowling St., Hous- 


ton 4 

Jones, Charles L., 4515 Rosedale Ave., Austin 21 

Jones. Ella Timmis, Santa Rita School, San 
Angelo 

Jones, Fred W., Route 2, Stinnett 

Jones. Ruby M., 927 N. 17th St., Waco 

—- Verna, 2247 Bartlett St., Houston 6 — 
ordt. Elsie B., 318 Maverick St., San Antonio 

Jorgensen, Mrs. Wilma Perkins, Bowie School, 
1808 Sampson St., Houston 3 

Kantz, Paul T., London Elementary School, New 
London 

Keeble, Millicent, 2100 Park Pl., Ft. Worth 4 

Keeney. Mabel, 2931 Aurora St., El Paso 

Kelley, H. M., Cross Plains 

Kelly. Jo, 409 E. Weatherford, Ft. Worth 3 

Kimbrough. B. D., Rockwall 

King, Electra D., 935 Pizer St.. Houston 

Koon, J. Pope, P. O. Box 414, Cleburne 

Koonce, A. H., 1246 Logan St., Corpus Christi 

*Lamb. H. L.,) Grim School. Texarkana 

Langford, Mrs. Jane, 507 E. Mary St., Austin 

Laneford, M. L., 3033 Topeka St., Corpus 
Christi 

Lauderdale. Robert D., 685 Palm Ave., Beaumont 

Leatherwood, Mrs. Rosa, 211 Spring St., Palestine 

Lester. S. J.. Sam Houston School, Galveston 

Lewis, A. B., Texline 

Lewis. Lurline, Pennsylvania School, 1915 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Beaumont 

Lindsey, Grace, 108 E. Ida, Electra ‘ 

Liston, Leslie 'C., 623 Bismark St., Seguin 

Lloyd, Jessica, 515 College Ave., Ft. Worth 

Lloyd, S. M., 6126 Goliad St., Dallas 

Loeffler, H. W., 2814 W. Commerce, San 


Antonio 
Loos, Alfred John, 1615 Garden Dr., Dallas 
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Lucas, Lucille, South Elementary School, Odessa 
Luce, Mrs. Inez, South Elementary School, 


Midlan 
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McDaniel, B., Supt. of Schools, Denison 


Kilgore Heights School, Kil- 


ore 
M{Dermand. Esther, Fletcher School, Beaumont 
McDonald. Donald, Beeville 
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Martin, Howard H., Roger Q. Mills School, Lynn- 
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Mathews, Mrs. Ruth. Winkler School, El Paso 
*Mathis. Franklin M., 212 Lindsey Lane, Tyler 
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Montclair, Dallas 11 
Matthews. Mrs. Lucy Mae, 627 W. Cincinnati 
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McDavid, Finis E., 


3702 28th St., Port 


Meek, J. Aaron, Sam Houston School, Pampa 
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Menefee, Mrs. Thelma, Chireno School, Chireno 

Mikulenka, Mrs. L. J., Box 613, Rosenberg 
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Mitchell, C. Clyde, Central School, Texarkana 
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Moynahan, Bess, 340 Mary Louise Dr., San 


Antonio 
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Nation. R. W., 3828 El Campo, Ft. Worth 

Neal. Elma A., San Antonio Independent School 
Dist., 141 Lavaca St., San Antonio 3 

Neeper, Fred F., Elementary School, Rule 

Newsom, H. A,. 405 W. Peters, Edinburg 

Nichols. Dr. Claude Andrew, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas 

Niissle, C. J., 1810 Cortlandt St., Houston 8 

Norman, Noble T., 2215 Aster St., Ft. Worth 

Notley, Mrs. Connie E., Box 478, Lockhart 

*Odom, I. N., 1425 S. Eighth St., Waco 

Olcott, Mrs. Charles T., Ogden School, Beaumont 

Orr Louise. 925 Crockett St., Amarillo 

} J., Prof. of Elem. Curriculum 

and Admin., University of Texas, Austin 

Parr, J. B.. 2209 Alameda St., Corpus Christi 

Pass. S. E.. 1025 Meander St., Abilene 

Passmore, Bernard, Box 1957. Vernon 

Patterson, Mrs. Corinne, 917 S. Sixth St., Waco 

Payne, Mrs. Bertha S., 840 Courtlandt St., 
Houston 

Pearson. H. D., P. O. Box 497, Garland 

Pemberton. H. B., Jr., 1216 E. Eighth St., 
Dallas 8 

Perry. Mrs. Ray, Frankston 

Peters, Mrs. Charles F., 701 Drexel Ave., San 
Antonio 

Peters. Joe R., 1029 N. Madison. Dallas 
Pierce, Thomas E., Vice-Pres., Dept. of 
Elem. School Prin.. Natl. Educ. Assn., Box 

3771, Texas State College for Women, Denton 
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Piland, Effie, 3396 Highland Ave., Beaumont 

Pittman, Mrs. W. V., Raymondville 

Plimper. Leon C., 3763 MacLeod Dr., Corpus 
Christi 

Polk, Mrs. G. N., 623 W. Fourth St., Freeport 

*Pool. Helen, 2495 Cable. Beaumont 

Popplewell, Mary Jo, 650 College St., Beaumont 

Porter. Ada L., Box 41, Dickinson 

Porter, E. T.,. Leverett’s Chapel Elementary 
School, Overton 

Prescott, T. W., Anahuac 

Preston, Eleanor J., 1215 N. Brown, El Paso 

Prichard. Paul, 1009 N. Stanton, El Paso 

Prine, Irene, 2517 W. Ninth, Corsicana 

Purl Annie, 510 W. 12th St., Georgetown 

Rau. Florence, 38 W. Harris. San Angelo 

Rea. Miss Daltis, Box 3, Meadow 

Reagan, G. H., 1910 Mayflower St., Dallas 

Reaves, Mrs. Grace, Box 124. Iowa Park 

Reid. L. E., 4741 Norma St., Ft. Worth 

Rhodes, Mrs. Reuby S., 2107 18th St., Lubbock 

tRice, F. R., 1609 E. Seventh St.. Austin 

Rice, Miss Klifford, Houston School, El Paso 

Rich, Allye, 2104 Hillcrest, Ft. Worth 7 

Ricketts. Lonnie Edgar, 801 Magnolia St., Hearne 

Riddle, Marie Sue. 902 N. 34th St., Waco 

Roberson, Avis South Fort Worth Ele- 
mentary School, 900 Foge St., Ft. Worth 

— Charles T., 115 Sixth Ave., N., Texas 
itv 

Roberts. G. M., Box 179, Lamesa 

Robinson, H. G., Box 103, Panhandle 

Robinson, Marguerite A., 215 Parklane Dr., San 
Antonio 

Rogers, R. E., 424 Fay Ave., South San Antonio 

Rorie, George C., 3536 McFarlin, Dallas 

Sauer, Elsie, Elementary School, Brackettville 

Savage. Mrs. Ivy G., 2203 28th St., Lubbock 

Scallorn, Mrs. T. N., 301 E. Brown St., Ennis 

Schaper, Mamie Elsa, 1615 Washington Ave., 
Waco 

Schmidt, Curt E., New Braunfels 

Scott, O. R., P. O. Box 397, Weslaco 

Sellers. Mary, James S, Hogg School, Madison 
and Ballard, Dallas 


Sharp, L. R., 313 E. College St., Longview 
Sheffield. M. M., Locust Elementary School, 
Abilene 


Shulkey. B. C., 3245 Waits St., Ft. Worth 4 

Shumate, Zelpha E., 6536 Buffalo Speedway, 
Houston 5 

Sides. Wesley K., Palestine 

Simons, Gladys, Route 6, Box 542, Ft. Worth 

Singleton, Mrs. C. A., 3300 S, Henderson, Ft. 
Worth 

Smart, H. R.. Davy Crockett School, Galveston 

*Smart, N. C., Junior ig School, San Angelo 

Smart, Mrs. Stella, Averill School, Beaumont 

Smiley, Bessie Mae, Box 176, Spur 
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ton 7 

Smith, Ella J., 1316 Clover Lane, Ft. Worth 

Smith. G. S., High School, Taylor 

Smith. Dr. Raymond A., Box 278, Texas Christian 
University, Ft. Worth 9 

Smith, Tillie, Pine Grove, Orange 

Smith. Weldon A., 3735 Wilson Dr., Corpus 
Christi 

Spradley. E. S., Tyrrell School, Port Arthur 

Spradling. W. L., 917 E. Pierce, Harlingen 

Sproul. Ora, San Jacinto Elementary School, 120 
E. Harris St., San Angelo 

+Standish. Ella, 1722 Wroxton Court, Houston 

Standley, H. V., Lovelady : 

Stark. Helen V., 414 Florida St.. San Antonio 

Steel, Mary E., 708 E. Fourth St., Alice 

Steele, Helen C., 1601 S. Shepherd Dr., Houston 

Stephenson, Zach T., Travis Elementary School, 
Houtson 

Stewart, Bessie L., Austin School, Wichita Falls 

Stewart, Mrs. Emaline O., W. Wilson School, 
Houston p 

Stewart. Mrs. Malvin, Box 306, Huntsville 

Stone, Grace, 1600 N. 17th St., Waco 
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Stovall, Fanjane, 409 E. Weatherford, Ft. Worth 


Strother, Martha, Route 1, Jacksonville 

Studley. Mrs. Hattie E., 382 Meredith Dr., San 
Antonio 

Sumrall, Fulton F., 
ton 

Swann, Alicia, 2931 Aurora St., El Paso 

Tarlton, J. F., 3627 Travis Ave., Ft. Worth 

Tarlton, O. A., 2100 Refugio St., Ft. Worth 

+Tatum, Robert Theophulus, 711 Popular St., 
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Taylor, Lamar, 1109 N. Stevens St., El Paso 
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, Thigpen, Zara V., 705 S. 12th St., McAllen 

Thomas, Mrs. Alma, 601 W. Kansas. Midland 

Thomas, Josephine, Horace Mann School, Pampa 

Thomas. Lilla, 3200 Piedmont, El Paso 

Thompson, Fred M., 1554 16th St., 
Christi 

Thompson, Vera, 657 S. Jennings, Ft. Worth 

Thurman, Stella, 2206 Seventh St., Lubbock 

Timmons. L. Z., 212-B E. 11th Ave., Amarillo 

Tribble P. G., 122 S. Pleasant St., Hillsboro 

Trow. Mrs. Guy L., 2010 25th St., Lubbock 


Tunnell, A. M., Van 
Turner, J. Frank. 4709 San Jacinto St., Dallas 
Walker. Mrs. Ollie P., 1806 Sacramento St., San 
Antonio 1 

Walker. Rufus F., 1208 Ragland St., Sweetwater 
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Waller, Kathryn, 809 Lilac St., Ft. Worth 4 
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Warden. Mrs. Ocoee. Box 177, Friona 

Watson. H. J., Route 1, Box 3-B. Corpus Christi 
Watts. Mrs. Tom, Akin School, New Boston Rd., 


Texarkana 
Weatherly, Eula Mae, Whitaker School, Tex- 
Route 5, Midway Rd., 


arkana 

Welch. Mrs. Shirley C., 
Dallas 9 

West. Ruby. Agnes Cotton School 20, San Antonio 

Whitaker, J. M., 4021 Bliss. El Paso 


San Jacinto School, Galves- 


Corpus 


Whitman. Florence E., 404 Sul Ross St., 
Houston 6 
Whitmire. Mrs. Ruth R., 5002 Calhoun Rd., 
Houston 


Whitmore. C. W., 120 Feazell St., Nacogdoches 
Wietzel, Mrs. Jewel, 410 Greer St., San An- 


tonio 3 
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Wilkinson, D. H., "Box 1827, Harlingen 
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Antonio 3 

Willis. S. T., 625 Hughes St., Ft. Worth 3 

Wilson, Miss Edgar Ellen. State Dir. of Elem. 
Educ., State Dept. of Educ., Austin 

+Wilson, Frank W., Palm and Govalle Schools, 
Austin 

Wilson, Helena, 1202 Francis Ave., Houston 4 

Wilson, Mrs. J. M., 221 Chilton St., Marlin 

Wilson, May, Box 32, Quanah 
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Winniford, Mrs. May, 1801 Hatwell. Houston 3 
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alls 

Woodell, Zelda, Grapeland School, Grapeland 

Woods. Mrs. Mabel T., San Jacinto Hotel, 
Houston 
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i 


1752 S. W. Temple, Salt Lake 


ty 
. Brown, Florence G., Polk School. Ogden 


Bunderson, Joseph, Wellington School, Welling. 


ton 
Christopherson, L. C., Garland 
Clark. Arthur O., 4578 S. Russell, Salt Lake 
City 7 
Cooper, Henry R., 143 S. Second, W.. Logan 
Crosgrove. Nell. 326 E. S. Temple. Salt Lake City 
Debbs, - and W., 4812 Memory Lane, Salt Lake 


City 7 

Fitzgerald, Gertrude, P. O. Box 783, Ogden 

Forrester, Mrs. Bertha F., 375 S. Sixth, E., 
Salt Lake City 2 

7 A Clark, 875 E. Sherman Ave., Salt Lake 
ity 

Geslen: Russell H., Wasatch School, 1155 E. 
S. Temple. Salt Lake City 3 

Gourley. David. Supt. of Schools, 517 E. 


Eighth Ave., Salt Lake City 3 
Goeepatt, Clifton C., 431 Ninth Ave., Salt Lake 


ity 

Gubler. John G., 1229 E. Whitlock Ave., Salt 
Lake City 5 

a . J. D., 128 S. Third, E., Brigham 


ity 

Hale. Howard H., Box 42, Portage 

Hales. Lynn, Edison School. Salt Lake City 4 

Hammer, Mary M., Columbus School, 2530 S$. 
Fifth, E., Salt Lake City 5 

Hansen. Eva M., Jackson Elementary School, 
Salt Lake City 

Heyborne, R. L., Delta 

**Hinckley. Mrs. Lois, 3595 S. 27th St., E., 
Salt Lake City 

Hollands, Estelle. Washington School, Ogden 

Jacobs, J. Smith, 2453 Tyler Ave., Ogden 

Jenkins, Josenh, Douglas School, 686 S. 13th, E., 
Salt Lake City 2 

Jensen, Moroni, Salina 

Jensen, N. Howard, 35 N. First, W., Tooele 
Johnson. Alton M., Ft. Duchesne 

ones, Andrew J.. Sandy : 
aie. J. W., Supt., Cache Co. School Dist, 
Log 

Kiser, g Highland Park School, Salt Lake 

ity 
Lamb. Delbert, 270 E. Center. Bountiful 
Lagann. C. C., 857 E..Ramona Ave., Salt Lake 


City 5 
Leonard, Ronald J., 
Light, Edith M., 


Bear River 
Lorin Farr School, Ogden 


i. Mark C., 1234 S. 19th, E., Salt Lake 
ity 

Mecham, Onan, Grantsville 

Merkley, M. G., Stewart School University of 


Utah, Salt Lake City 1 
Merrill, Ray S., Elementary School, Pleasant 


Grove 
Metcalf, L. D., 1232 E. 33rd, S., Salt Lake 
ity 5 
Morgan, Margaret E., 283 E. S. Temple, Salt 
Lake Citv 
+Nielson. Lester J., Pres., Dept of Elem. School 


Prin.. Natl. Educ. Assn., 724 Windsor St., Salt 
Lake City 2 
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Boak Edward K.. Supt. of Schools. Wilmington 

Bodine. Ruth B.. 119 Spring St., Bennington 


**Burns, A. Viola, Lincoln School, Rutland 
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Hovt, Margaret S.. 38 Evergreen St., Rutland 

Sargent, William A.. Meldon School. Rutland 

Weaver, Mrs. Maude F., 1 South St., Brattle- 
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*Beverley. Mrs. F. C., Whitmell 
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7. P. E., John Marshall School, Newport 
ews 
Bowles. Mrs. Sarah H., Columbia Dist. School, 
Wilmington 
Bovd. Mrs. Esdelia Gunn, 310 Holbrook St., 
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Boylan, Mary, Charles Barrett School, Alexandria 
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Brownley, Roselyn, Bay View School, Norfolk 3 

evant. Alice G., John Daniel School, Newport 
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Buford. Florence. Clark School. Charlottesville 
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Carter. Ethel R.. Manassas 
Chesson, Purvis J., John T. West School, Norfolk 
Chew. Lloyd M:, Thomas Jefferson Grammar 
School. Staunton 
Chewning. Mrs. Goodrick, 2614 Lee 
Highway. Arlington 


Wilda 
Clarke, S. H., 1129 County St., Portsmouth 
Coffman, Clara, 1302 N. Jackson St., Arlington 


*Cogbill. Carolyn, Stonewall Jackson School, 
Petersburg 

Colding, Mrs. Ursula S., 826 Lexington St., 
Norfolk 
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mond 
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Curriculum Library, School Dist. 1, 
Clackamas, Portland 8, Ore. 

Library Association of Portland. Order Dept., 801 

Tenth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 

Oregon State Library, Supreme Court Bldg., 
Salem, Ore. ; 

State Department of Education, Salem, Ore. 

Professional Library, Curriculum Dept., 2802 
Broadacre St., Vanport City. Ore. 

Easttown Township School District, 
Bridge Aves., Berwyn, Pa. 

Superintendent's Office, c/o Floyd C. Fretz, Junior 
High School, School St., Bradford, Pa. 

Library. State Teachers College, Rena M. Carlson, 
Librarian, Clarion, Pa. 

Erie Public Library, Erie, Pa. 

Library. State Teachers coliege Indiana, Pa. 

Leetsdale Elementary School, Leetsdale, Pa. 

Library. State Teachers College. Lock Haven, Pa. 

Mifflinbure Public Schools, Mifflinburg, Pa. 

Library. 160 Administration Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College. Shippensburg, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, West Chester, 


First and 


Pa. 
School District of Spring Township. P. O. Box 


126, West Lawn, Pa. 
Library. Brown University, 
Professional Library. Schoo! Dept.. 

St., Providence, 

Providence Public ae 229 Washington St., 

Providence, R. I. 

Richland County Board of Education, Co. 

House. Columbia 23, S. C. 

Claflin University, Dr. J. B. Randolph, Pres., 

Orangeburg, et 
Librar7, East Tennessee State College, 

City. Tenn. 

Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville 10. Tenn. 
Elliott Library, Hume Fogg Bldg., 700 Broad St., 

Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Librarv, George Peabody College for Teachers, 

Nashville 4, Tenn. 

Librarv. Tennessee Agricultural 

State College. Nashville, Tenn. 
Librar’, Universitv of Texas, Austin. Texas 
Bonham Public Schools, J. B. Golden, 

Bonham, Texas 


Providence, R. I. 
20 Summer 


Court 


Johnson 


and = Industrial 


Supt., 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Library. West 

. Caren. Texas 
outhern Methodist University. Fondren Lib 
Dallas. Texas ‘ = 

Texas State College for Women, 
3715, Denton, Texas 

Library, College of Mines and Metallurgy, F| 
Paso, Texas 

Hubbard Heights Elementary School 33, 1333 
Spurgeon St., Ft. Worth, Texas 

Public Library, Ft. Worth, Texas 

Colored Branch, Houston Public Library, 
Texas 

Library, Prairie View State College, Prairie View, 
Texas 

Library, Temple Junior College. Temple, Texas 

Beaver County School District, c/o Erma Bennett, 
Beaver, Utah 

Weber County School District, 2324 Adams Ave., 
Ogden, Utah 

Library. University of Utah. Esther Nelson, Li- 
brarian, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Little teaaed Convent, 194 
North St., Bennington, 

Rutland Public Schools, W. W. Fairchild, Supt., 
Rutland, Vt. 


Texas State Teachers 


College, 


Library, Box 


Houston, 


University 


Hampton Institute, School of Educ., Hampton, Va, 

Library, State Teachers College. Radford, Va. 

Library. Western Washington College of Educ., 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Roeder School Building, Dupont and Eye Sts., 
Bellingham, Wash 

Library, Central Washington College of Educ., 
Ellensburg, Wash. 

Library, State College of Washington, W. W. 
Foote. Librarian. Pullman, Wash. 

School District 3. P. B. Hanawalt, Supt., Box 327, 
Puyallup, Wash. 

Renton Elementary Schools, c/o A. W. Dimmitt, 
Elem. Supvr., Renton, Wash. 

School of Education, 113 Educ. Hall, 

of Washington, Seattle 5. Wash. 

Seattle Public Library, Periodical Dept., Seattle 4, 
Wash. 

Spokane Public Library. Mrs. Gladys S. Puckett, 
Librarian. Spokane, Wash. 

Library. Bluefield State College. Bluefield, W. Va. 

Library. State Teachers College. Fairmont, W. Va. 

State Teachers College, Glenville. W. Va. 

Office, Board of Educ., Logan, W. Va. 

Library. Shepherd State Teachers College, Stewart 
E. Arnold. Librarian, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Curriculum Dept., Board of Educ., 351 W. Wil- 
son St.. Madison 3, Wis. 

Librarv, University of Wisconsin, 816 State St. 
Madison Wis. ; 

State Dept. of Public Instruction, State Capitol, 
Room 147. North Wing. Madison 2, Wis. 

Board of Education. Village of Whitefish Bay, 
1200 E. Fairmount Ave.. Milwaukee. Wis. 

Librarv. State Teachers College. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milwaukee Public Library, 814 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee. Wis. j . 

Library. State Teachers College. Platteville, Wis. 

Racine Public Librarv, Martha B. Merrell, Li- 
brarian. Racine. Wis 

State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. ; 

Washington High School. c/o G. M. O’Brien, 
Suvt.. 27th St., Two Rivers, Wis. 

Librarv. State Teachers College. Lucy E. Thatcher, 
Librarian Whitewater, Wis. ; 
Provincial Normal School. I. B. Rouse, Pria., 
Fredericton, N.B., Canada e 
Librarv. Periodicals Div.. University of British 

Columbia. Vancouver, B. Canada 
Summer School of Education, Bank of Nova 
Scotia Bldg., Victoria, B.C., Canada ; 
Library of Hawaii. Margaret G. Newman, Li- 
brarian. Honolulu 2, Hawaii bi 
Iao Elementary School. Wailuku, Maui, Hawait 
Lees. Dept. of Education, San Juan, Puerto 
ico 


Librarian, Union Education Dept., 
31/1/2, Pretoria, South Africa 
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State Associations of Elementary School 
Principals 


N THE following 


roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person reported as president 
and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ELEMENTARY 
M. Mason, Bay 


ALABAMA—DEPARTMENT a 
2717 Ensley Ave., 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) 
Minette. (2) Hattie Follis, 
Birmingham 8 


ARIZONA—PRINCIPALS’ DEPARTMENT. (1) Ed- 
won L. Riggs, Creighton School, Dist. 14, 
Phoenix. (2) Arden Staples, Longview School, 
Phoenix 

CALIFORNIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOB PRINCI- 
PAL'’S ASSOCIATION. (1) Eva M. Ott, 61 Agnes 
St.. Oakland. (2) Kathleen H. Stevens, 5266 
Village Green, Los Angeles 16 


COLORADO—AsSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) John J. Collier, 705 
Glenwood Ave., Grand Junction. (2) Nellie V. 
Lind, Washington Park School, Denver 


CONNECTICUT—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Bliss M. Burgess, 
147 Stearns St., Bristol. (2) Mildred A.-Wake- 
ley. Center School, North Haven 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—ASSOCIATION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Berna- 
dette L. Dore, 2725 31st St., N. W., Wash- 
ington. (2) Margaret K. Patterson, 1673 
Columbia Rd., Washington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS ASSOCIATION, 10-13. (1) John C. Pavne, 
654 L St., N. W.. Washington. (2) Mrs. Ruth 
G. Savoy, 1834 Vernon St., N. W., Washington 


FLORIDA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS. (1) Mrs. Lola M. Culver, 1835 Silver 
St.. Jacksonville 6. (2) Erma Drayer, 355 W. 
Fifth St.. Jacksonville 6 


GEORGIA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Mrs. Rose B. Whitworth, 856 
Briarcliff Rd.. N. E., Atlanta. (2) Emma Bur- 
nett, 141 Peachtree Hills. N. E., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Robert Gregg. Elmhurst. 
(2) Mrs. Florence R. Kroeger, 415 Anthony 
St., Glen Ellyn ; 


INDIANA—ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) L. W. Ellerbrook, 
Morton School, West Lafayette. (2) Lola S. 
Eller, Stephen Foster School, Indianapolis 


IOWA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) Leona Wilcox, 1916 44th St., 
Des Moines. (2) Wilbur C. Yeager, 3800 Gar- 
rettson Ave., Sioux City 20 


KANSAS—AsSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Mildred Kirkham, Lawrence. 
(2) Will Billingsley, Hutchinson 


MAINE—ELEMENTARY meer gal ASSOCIATION. 
o Dora L. ie. 16 eg far South Portland. 
(2) Mrs. Helen rackett, Longfellow 
School, Brunswick 


MARYLAND—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSSO- 
CIATION. (1) Arthur Griffee, R.F.D., Finks- 


burg. (2) Lionel Burgess, Ellicott City 


MASSACHUSETTS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Morton R. Seavey, 
2 Monroe Pl., Concord. (2) Ruth E. Annis, 
824 Winthrop Ave., Revere 


MICHIGAN—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Roy E. Robinson, 
12541 Second St., Highland Park 3. (2) Edna 
M. O’Brien, Park School. Bay City 


MINNESOTA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AsSO- 
CIATION. (1) James F. Lichtenberger, - Seward 
School. Minneapolis 6. (2) Vera Mae Becker, 
Longfellow School, Minneapolis 6 


MISSISSIPPI—THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Mildred Burris, 
Tunica. (2) Aylene Hunt, 802 De L. Ave., 
McComb 


MISSOURI—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Fred E. Brooks, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne School, University City 5. 
(2) Wayne T. Sn;der, 3711 Jackson Ave., 
Kansas City 


NEBRASKA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Florence B. Reynolds 
6820. N. 24th St., Omaha. (2) Mrs. Margaret 
F. O’Brien, 3702 N. 21st St., Omaha 


NEW YORK—-ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Mrs. Grace Evans 
DeKay. Box 185, Glen Head. (2) Charles W. 
Joyce. 223 Deerfield Dr., Rochester 9 


NORTH CAROLINA—DEPARTMENT OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Ethel Dail- 
ton, Ardmore School, Winston-Salem. (2) Mrs. 
Evelyn Rodman Sutton, Ada Blair School, 
High Point 


OHIO—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. (1) E. A. Holcomb, Elementary 
School, New Lexington. (2) May Warnking, 
Schiel School, Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Roy Maneval, 1139 S. 
Evanston, Tulsa. (2) A. O. H. Setzepfandt, 
1547 S. Delaware Pl., Tulsa 


OREGON—StTatE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. (1) George Lusby, Portland. (2) 
Joe Hall, Gresham 


ee et hak PRINCIPALS’ 
SECTION. 129 3, Shaner. Mt. Lebanon. (2) 
James L. Beighle, Bryn Mawr 

RHODE ISLAND—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Francesca Cosgrove, 
258 Dovle Ave.. Providence. (2) Sara Kerr, 
78 Illinois St., Central Falls 

SOUTH DAKOTA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Ella Rovhl, Sioux Falls. (2) Gertie Belle 
Rogers, Mitchell 

TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Charles H. Dent, 
Colonial and T. C. Hassell Schools, Dallas. 
(2) Gladys Simons, Route 6, Box 542, Ft. 
Worth 
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UTAH—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION, 
(1) Miland Stephens, Roy School, Roy. (2) 
J. Smith Jacobs, Bonneville School, Ogden 


VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Mrs. Josephine Howdershell, Ele- 
mentary School, Fairfax. (2) Charlotte Dad- 
mum, 418 W. 19th St., Norfolk 


WASHINGTON—DIvIsSION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) William Kendrick, 
a gs Valley Garden School, Longview. (2) 
bd 2. Daniel, John Hay Elementary School, 
eattle 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


WEST VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN. 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Gorda L. Wilson, 
Roosevelt Elementary School, Parkersburg. (2) 
Mrs. Mae Cox Wilson, Logan 


WISCONSIN—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAts’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Fred Schnell, 1502 Mehrtens 
Ave., Sheboygan. (2) Edna E. Mumm, 911 
Emerson St., Beloit 

i ae PRINCIPALS’ CLup, 
(1) John O. Goodman, Administration Bldg., 
Cheyenne. (2) Margaret Chambers, Grant 
School, Casper 


Sectional Associations of Elementary School 


Principals 


HESE include or- 


ganizations in counties, districts, zones and similar divisions of the states, 
In the following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person te- 
ported as president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ARIZONA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
SALT River VALLEY. (1) Guy Acuff, Cashion 
School. Cashion. (2) C. I. Waggoner, 21 E. 
Seventh St., Tempe 


CALIFORNIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Bay SECTION. (1) W. A. Benner E. Morris 
Cox School. Oakland. (2) Robert N. Rush- 
forth, 830 Regal Rd., Berkeley 

CENTRAL SECTION. (1) Francis C. Howison, 
Merced. (2) Mrs. Anna Macagni, Riverside 
School, Hilmar 

NortH Coast SECTION. (1) Jack Simpson, 
Union Elementary School. Redwood Valley. 
(2) Glenn Waldner, Mendocino City 

NORTHERN SECTION. (1) L. A. Johnson, 
Arbuckle. (2) Charles Sullivan, Williams 

CONTRA Costa County. (1) Harold’ De 
Fraga, Box 464, Pittsburg. (2) Paul E. 
Walters, Box 164, Byron 

SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. (1) Ben F. 
Fugate. 296 Grand View Dr., Yucaipa. (2) 
—, Margaret Honey, Box 724, Lake Arrow- 
ea 

SAN MATEO CouNTy. (1) Mrs. Dorothy 
Jones Downey, San Bruno. (2) William E. 
Brown, Washington School. Burlingame 

SANTA CLARA CouNTyY. (1) Oscar de Reschke, 
754 Chestnut St., San Jose. (2) Raymond G 
Ruf. Route 2, Box 119, San Jose 

SANTA Cruz County.. (1) Frank A. Bricker, 
Route 3. Box 542, Santa Cruz. (2) Fred G. 
McCombs. Route 4, Box 399Y, Santa Cruz 

SONOMA COUNTY. (1) Beulah Lance, 4180 
Barnes Rd.. Santa Rosa. (2) Anna F. Gerholdt, 
715 Mendocino Ave., Santa Rosa 

SOUTHERN SECTION. (1) Mary Mullen, Fre- 
mont School, 2020 Fremont Ave., Alhambra. 
(2) Mrs. Rena Davidson, Riggin School, Los 
Angeles. 


FLORIDA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

PINELLAS County. (1) Mrs. Kathryn Wil- 
cox, South Ward School, Clearwater. (2) Mrs. 
Ivy Hammock, Belleair School, Clearwater 

PoLK COUNTY. (1) Mrs, Vera W. Silks, 
Dixieland School. Lakeland. (2) Mrs. Eliza- 
beth S. Pooser, Central School, Lake Wales 


SANTA Rosa County. (1) A. L. Gillman, 
Route 2, Milton. (2) M. Luther King, Box 289, 


Bagdad 
GEORGIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Brsss CouNTy. (1) Mamie L. Holt, 870 
Napier Ave., Macon. 

ULTON CouNTY. (1) Mrs. Floyd Cooper, 
458 N. Highland Ave., N. E., Atlanta. (2) 
Clare Shankle,» 92 Maddox Dr., N. E,, 
Atlanta 

SEVENTH DISTRICT ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
AND SUPERVISORS’ CLUB. (1) Ruth Folger, 405 
E. Henry St., Savannah. (2) Mrs. Dorothy 
Ayers, 603 Anderson Ave., Savannah 
_ EtGHTH District. (1) Mrs. Gladys W. Darl- 
ing, Crawford Street School, Waycross. (2) Lila 
Stallings, N. H. Ballard School, Brunswick 

ILLINOIS—PriNcIPALS’ CLUB, District 75. (1) 
Helen Harding. 1940 Sherman Ave., Evanston. 
(2) Gertrude Kisch. 2519 Ridge Ave., Evanston 

MARYLAND—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

ALLEGANY COUNTY. (1) Dorothy Shires, 
Box 725 Cumberland. (2) Myrtle Dean, 233 
Elder St.. Cumberland 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY. (1) C. Mabel Smith, 
Parkside Elementary School, Silver Spring. (2) 

rs. Lillian H. Somervell, Kensington Elemen- 
tary School, Kensington. 

PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY. (1) Eunice E. But- 
dette. University Park School, Hyattsville. (2) 
Elizabeth Lynch, Edmonston School, Ed 
monston 

MASSACHUSETTS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

District 6.-(1) Marie M. Gearan, State 
Teachers College, Fitchburg. (2) Mary ‘Quinn, 
Laurel Street School, Fitchburg 

District 10. (1) Mrs. Elizabeth T. Newell, 
65 Spring St., Medford. (2) Agnes H. 
berg, Winslow School, Norwood 

NortH SHORE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS! 
Group. (1) William Earle, Center School, 
Salem. (2) Ruth K. Simons, 66 Essex St 


Beverly j 
MICHIGAN—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATION. 
REGION 2. District PRINCIPALS’ SECTION. 
(1) Alda Murmaw. Jerome School, Saginaw. 
(2) Edna O’Brien, Park School, Bay City 
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MISSOURI—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 





SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 





TION. 

PemiscotT COUNTY. (1) J. E. Brown, 
Caruthersville. (2) James L. Cassidy, Cooter 

St. FRANCOIS COUNTY. (1) B. F. Rasche, 
Flat River. (2) Nelly Humphrey, Esther 

St. Louris CouNTy. (1) Katherine Clarke, 
Meramec School, Clayton. (2) V. Carl Ilgen, 
Pershing School, University City 


NEW JERSEY—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

ABSECON ISLAND PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
Margaret L. Stevenson, Junior High School, 
Atlantic City. (2) Ethel C. Hammell, Massa- 
chusetts Avenue School, Atlantic City 

ATLANTIC COUNTY ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS. (1) 
Florence Scull, Somers Point. (2) Mabel 
Castle, Madison Avenue School, Atlantic City 

BERGEN COouNTY. (1) Gilmore Fisher, Ruth- 
erford. (2) Jessie George, Westwood 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY. (1) Mrs. Bertha M. 
Lyons, 702 Plum St.. Vineland. (2) Edith D. 
Mitchell. 215 Pine St., Millville 

GLOUCESTER COUNTY. SUPERVISORS’ AND 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Dr. George 
Wright. Public Schools. Glassboro. (2) Mrs. 
Lidie Wells. Mantua School. Mantua 

DistRICT VICE-PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Ethel M. Wille. 450 Fourth Ave., Newark. 
(2) Helen E. Reichert, 90 N. Ninth St., Newark 


NEW MEXICO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Dona ANA County. (1) Thelma Thalman, 
Lamesa. (2) Mrs. Carol Duggan. Anthony 


NEW YORK—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

CENTRAL ZONE. (1) Everett C. Chaffee, 
Washington Irving School, Rochester 11. (2) 
Ruth J. Steese, Washington Irving School, 
Rochester 11 

Nassau CouNTY. (1) John W. Robertson, 
Floral Park-Bellerose School, Floral Park, L. I. 
(2) Dudlev C. Snyder, Brooklyn Avenue 
School. Valley Stream, L. I. 

ROCKLAND COUNTY. (1) Mrs. Georgia D. 
Rupprecht, West Nyack School, West Nyack. 
(2) Abba M. Corcoran, Elementary School, 
Pearl River 


NORTH CAROLINA—ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
SouTH PIEDMONT District. (1) Max R. 
Steelman, Kenworth School, Hickory. (2) 
Annie E. Bostian, A. T. Allen School, Salisbury 


OHIO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, 

NortHwest District. (1) C. V. Courtney, 
Sylvania. (2) Mildred Durdel, Maplewood 
School, Sylvania 

SOUTHEAST District. (1) DeWitt Terry, 
Waverly. (2) Mrs. Gladys Simpkins, 15 Wood- 
ward Ave., Athens 

SourHwest District, (1) Charles Thomas. 
Fillmore School. Hamilton. (2) H. E. O'Neal, 
Columbian School, Cincinnati 

SUBURBAN PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
GREATER CLEVELAND. (1) A. Lucile Webb, 
1559 Laclede Rd., South Euclid 21. (2) Marie 
Spence. 1908 Hampton Rd.. Rocky River 

PoRTAGE COUNTY. (1) William H. Knight, 
Atwater. (2) A. J. Kauber, New Milford 


OREGON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 

_ Marion County. (1) Laura B. Miles, Lan- 
sing Ave., Salem. (2) Willow E. Evans, Rt. 2, 
alem 

LANE County. (1) Robert Graham, 519 N. 
10th, Cottage Grove 

NORTHWESTERN REGION. (1) Fred E. Lucas, 
1116 Meadows, Vanport City. (2) L. W. 
Marshall, 28 N. W. Second Ave., Forest Grove 


SCHOOL 





PENNSYLVANIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
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CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ ROUND 
TABLE. (1) James S. Snoke, 185 Broad St., 
Leetsdale. (2) M. J. Horsch, West View 

PHILADELPHIA SUBURBAN ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Dr. Blair E. Daniels, 
Chestnutwold School, Haverford Twp., Ard- 
more. (2) Helen G. McCauley, Ashland School, 
Lower Merion Twp., Ardmore 


VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 

CHESTERFIELD COUNTY. (1) Mrs. Marguerite 
Hancock, Broad Rock School, Richmond. (2) 
Alberta F. Smith, Ettrick School, Ettrick 

NorFoLtK County, District L. (1) Gar- 
field Shafer, Jr., Route 1, Green Acres, Ports- 
mouth. (2) Mrs. Olga Jenson Curling, 716 
Redgate Ave., Norfolk 2 

ROANOKE COUNTY. (1) Mrs. E. G. Murphy, 
Route 3, Box 148, Roanoke. (2) Mrs. Gay B. 
Neal. Route 8, Box 206A, Roanoke 


WASHINGTON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 


CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Skacir County. (1) L. G. Nyhus, Rt. 
5, Mount Vernon. 


WEST VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 


CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

BARBOUR COUNTY. (1) M. Wood Stout, 
Philippi. (2) Audra G. Lambert, Belington 

Brooks County. (1) Lyle McLaughlin, 
Follansbee. (2) Elizabeth Leon Boni, Virginia 
Ave. Follansbee 

CABELL CouNTY. (1) Myron Hensley, 146 
Norway Ave., Huntington. (2) Margaret 
Bunch, 1120 Fifth Ave., Huntington 

CLay County. (1) Mrs. Jessie Linkinoggor, 
Valley Fork. (2) Myrtle Coulter, Clay 

DoppripGeE County. (1) Arel E. Powell, 
Route 2, Salem. (2) Mrs. Freda McClain, New 
Milton 

G1LMER County. (1) Asa U. Cooper, Tan- 
ner. (2) Earl R. Boggs. Glenville 

GREENBRIER COUNTY. (1) J. H. Reed, White 
Sulphur Springs. (2) Margaret Harrah, Clinton- 
ville 

Harpy County. (1) Clyde Halterman, Lost 
Citv. (2) Pauline Hawse, Needmore 

HARRISON COUNTY. (1) Ruth Mcintyre, 
Hepzibah. (2) Cecil Wagner, McWhorter 

JACKSON County. (1) Edna Simmons, Kenna. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. (1) Dorothy Conklyn, 
Charles Town. (2) James Moler, Charles 
Town. 

KANAWHA COUNTY. (1) Clarence A. Given, 
Elkview. (2) D. R. Garrett,. 807 West Ave., 
Charleston 

Lewis County. (1) Ancil T. Peterson, 
Horner. (2) Anice Garrett, Route 1, Weston 

LoGAN CouNTy. (1) Iva S. Brammell, 
Logan. (2) Marguerite Clark, Dehue 

McDowELL County. (1) Mrs. Lena Davis, 
Welch. (2) Mrs. Gladys Nunnally, Wilcoe 

MARSHALL County. (1) Thomas Welch, 
McMechen. (2) Dorothea Dean, McMechen 

Mason County. (1) Gretchen W. Kenney, 
Point Pleasant. (2) Leola Wolf, Mason 

MINERAL COUNTY. (1) Melvin Heiskell, 
Ridgeley. (2) A. N. Burgess, 100 Chestnut 
St., Keyser 

MINGO CouNTY. (1) Edward Ferrel, Nolan. 
(2) Glenn Hatcher, Gilbert 

MONONGALIA COUNTY SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
Cius. (1) Cecil R. “Gates. McKinley Ave., 
Morgantown. (2) Ava E. Hall, Stewartstown 
Rd.. Morgantown 

Monroe County. (1) L. E. Canterberry, 
Lindside. (2) Eva Peters, Union 

MorGAN County. (1) George E. Noland, 
Great Cacapon. (2) Oscar C. Clark, Paw Paw 

Oxto County. (1) Frank B. Maupin, Web- 
ster School, e's, (2) Virgil Perkins, East 
29th Street School, Wheeling 
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PENDLETON County. (1) C. E._ Flinn, 
Circleville. (2) Olin R. Hammer, Franklin 
PLEASANTS COUNTY. (1) O. B. Farren, St. 
Marys. (2) Edgar E. Simonton, Belmont 
POCAHONTAS COUNTY. (1) C. A. McMillion, 
Greenbank. (2) Edmonia Gibson, Marlinton 
PRESTON COUN‘Y. (1) Summers McCrum, 
Jr., Kingwood. (2) Paul Jénkins, Albright 
RALEIGH COUNTY. (1) Cecil Shrewsberry, 
Box 54. Odd. (2) Bess. N. Head, Slab Fork 
RANDOLPH COUNTY. (1) Mrs. Kathleen 
Fidler, Randolph Ave., Elkins. (2) Clara Man- 
ning, 316 Second St., Elkins 
RITCHIE CouNTy. (1) Burl Hoff, Ellenboro 
SUMMERS COUNTY. (1) W. E. Michael, For- 
est Hill. (2) Mrs. Ethel Lee Comer, Hinton. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAIs 


TAYLOR CounTY. (1) H. M. Queen, 
(2) Alfred Newiea: Grafton e ar 
UCKER COUNTY. (1) Arthur 
Thomas. (2) Naomi W. Kneisly, Davie 
WayNE County. (1) Merlin Thompson 
Huntington. (2) L. L. Lycan, Fort Gay ‘ 
WEBSTER COUNTY. (1) Alva Jones, Cowen 
(2) Sylvia Griffith, Webster Springs " 
WETZEL COUNTY. (1) Orley L. Haines 
Hundred. (2) C. P. Wells, Reader . 
Woop County. (1) P. F. Pribble, 1300 
Mary’s Ave., Parkersburg. (2) Willa B. Clark 
Waverly c 
WYOMING County. (1) C. L. Cook, Itman, 
(2) Vaughn Stewart, Pineville 


Local Associations of Elementary School 
Principals 


N THE following 


roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person reported as president 
and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ABILENE. TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Club. (1) M. M. Sheffield, 1125 Hickory St. 
(2) S. E. Pass, 1025 Meander St. 


AKRON, OHIO—MEN ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) J. Clifford Roll. 500 W. Exchange 
St. (2) Lloyd L. Pace, 159 N. Arlington St. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Mrs. Beatryce Franklin, Mt. Vernon 
School. (2) Margaret Nowell, 207 S. Patrick 
St. 


AMARILLO TEXAS—PRINCIPALS-SUPERVISORS 
C.us. (1) E. L. Hunter, 1201 N. Buchanan 
St. (2) Mrs. Virginia McQuirk, 1314 Fillmore 


ATLANTA. GA.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
cIPALs’ CLuB. (1) Mrs. Annie S. Johnson, 
1612 Stokes Ave., . (2) Edna Pounds, 
1206 Peachtree St., N. E. 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF.—PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
Carolyn Harris, 1811 Alta Vista Dr. (2) 
Ernest Hunter, 1302 Chester Ave. 


BAY CITY. MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Club. (1) Mary H. Bickett. 1018 Broadway. 
(2) Alta M. Porter, 1607 Fifth Ave. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Mrs. Lois Bowen, 2564 Liberty. 
(2) Esther McDermand, 2297 Ave. A. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT. 
(1) Randy A. Oberlatz, 520 State St. (2) 
Mrs. Minnie Thomas, 2825 Broadway St. 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) . L. Barker, 2752 Pied- 
a Ave. (2) John Rhodes, 765 Grizzly Peak 
Blvd. 


BEVERLY. MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Elizabeth G. Harding. 27 Sherman 
St. (2) Aimie A. Woodbury, 85 Hale St. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cus. (1) Hattie Follis, Baker School. (2) H. 
Claxton Sparks, Inglewood School 

BLOOMINGTON, IND.—PRINCIPALs’ CLuB. (1) 
Ben Johnson, 715 Hunter Ave. (2) Glen Allen, 
2024 E. Third St. 


BOSTON. MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. (1) Walter A. Cremen, 35 Powder 
House Rd., Medford. (2) Charles O. Ruddy, 
165 Temple St., West Roxbury 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—ELEMENTARY _ PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB, (1) Anna Cain, Barnum School. 
(2) Elizabeth Roche, 30 Calvin Ave. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. (1) Raymond J. Ast, Sr., 232 
) aac Rd. (2) Ray Smith, 296 Linden 

ve, 


CAMDEN, N. J.—PRINcIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Mrs. Lavinia Frost, Yorkship School. (2) 
Mendel Tubis, Stevens School 


CASPER, WYO.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB, 
(1) Margaret Chambers, Grant School. (2) 
Elinor McLaughlin, McKinley School 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—ELEMENTARY PRINC- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) Ruth Phillips, 1400 Second 
Ave., S. E. (2) Carl J. Neufeldt, 1640 Park 
Ave., S. E. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—PrINcIpALs’ Cus, (i) 
C. G. Planck, James Simons School. (2) B. R. 
Moore, Crofts School 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Frank Huffaker, 215 Chest: 
nut St. (2) Anna Lee Shipley. Central Ele 
mentary School, Colville and Tucker Sts. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Principats’ CLus. (1) Glenn 
C. Worst, 185 N. Wabash Ave. (2) Isabella 
E. Fitzsimons, 185 N. Wabash Ave. 

AuxiLiary I. (1) Julia H. Cunnard, 7019 
N. Ashland. (2) Elizabeth Howland, 1420 
Grace St. 

AuxILiaRY II. (1) Rose A. Clark, 550! 
Washington Blvd. (2) Marion D. Moran, 7921 
Saugamon St. 

AuxtLiary III. (1) Mrs. Olga Saunders, 
1400 Lake Shore Dr. (2) Elizabeth Shanley, 
1318 Thorndale Ave. 

AUXILIARY VIII. (1) Marie Voy Brewster, 
7627 Constance Ave. (2) Glenn C. Worst, 
8131 S. May St. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


CHICAGO. ILL.—ELLta FiacG YouNG Cius, 
(1) Honora McGuire, 7300 Prairie Ave. (2) 
Mary Sullivan, 6719 Sheridan Rd. 


CHICAGO. ILL.—GrorGeE HOWLAND Cus. (1) 
Ernest B. Collette, 2334 Cornelia Ave. (2) 
Ralph R. Williams, 7427 Bennett Ave. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
Drakewood. (2) Margaret 
Cooper Ave., Lockland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Adela M. Losch, 2559 Channing 
Rd., University Heights. (2) Lillian Wight, 
1480 Alameda Ave., Lakewood 


CLIFTON N. J.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Miss Roylouise Thorburn, School 3. (2) Con- 
rad Schweitzer, School 15 


CORPUS CHRISTI. TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Herbert Esse, 464 Indiana. 
(2) W. A. Smith, 3735 Wilson Dr. 


DALLAS, TEXAS—PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) M. 
M. Myers, Mount Auburn School. (2) Ben 
Matthews, Rosemont School. 


DAYTON OHIO—ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN IN 
EpucATION. (1) Ella B. King, 1000 Man- 
hattan Ave. (2) Charlotte Rist, 536 Forest Ave. 


DAYTON, OHIO—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) J. R. Goodrich, R. R. 10, Free Pike. (2) 
Wilda Schafer, 344 East Dr. 


DETROIT, MICH.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
cIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Owen F. Stemmelen, Balch 
School, 5536 St. Antoine. (2) Bertha Forsman, 
Pulaski School, 19725 Strasburg 


DUBUQUE IOWA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
Cius. (1) Ann Steimetz, 2175 Rosedale. (2) 
Mrs. Eva Keane, 1090 Alta Vista 


DULUTH, MINN.—PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ CLUB. (1) Blanche Mallory, Endion 
School. (2) Alice Bradseth. Lakeside School 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Mrs. Katherine W. Summers, 
Madison Ave. (2) Mary M. 
School 12, Magie Ave. 


ERIE, PA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Emma Klingel, 314 E. 28th. (2) 
Grace Nunn, 1158 W. Eighth 


EVANSTON, ILL.—PrinciPats’ CLusB. (1) Helen 
Harding, 1940 Sherman Ave. (2) Gertrude 
Kisch, 2519 Ridge Ave. 


EVERETT, WASH.—ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT. (1) 
Rosa Zimmerman, Madrona Apts. (2) Harold 
Cosser, 3607 Federal St. 


FALL RIVER, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Margaret L. Dunn, 762 President 
a. (2) Agnes M. Malcolm, 1491 Highland 

ve, 


SCHOOL 


(1) John H. Smith, ~ 


Monroe, 262 


Hopkins, Elmora 


FLINT. MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Jennie Anderson, 801 Thomson St. (2) 
Gladys Edgar, 310 Stockdale St. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.-—-ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ROUND TABLE. (1) Chris D. Cor- 
bin, 512 No. 19. (2) Thyra Cordell, 224 Belle 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—PRINCIPALS’ AND VICE- 
PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Earl Allen, 1325 Belle 
Pl. (2) Myrle Culwell, 2317 Ashland Ave. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) H. R. Smart, Crocket School. 
(2) H. McKee Andrus, Rosenberg School 

GRAND RAPIDS. MICH.—Principats’ Ex- 
CHANGE CLUB. (1) Beatrice Termeer, Sheldon 
a (2) Grace W. Johnson, 516 Burton St., 


HAMILTON, OHIO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) James Holcomb 630 Coralie 
Ave. (2) Irma T. Levy, 1335 Park Ave. 
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HARTFORD, CONN.—Principats’ CLuB. (1) 
Edwin B. Judd, 422 Farmington Ave. (2) 
Marguerite E, Furey, 80 Garden St. 

HAZEL PARK, MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) Ruth M. Blackman, United 
Oaks School. (2) Mary J. Trainor, Lacey School 

HOLYOKE. MASS.—WoMEN PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Eva C. Moynihan, 149 Brown Ave. (2) 
Lillian M. Donoghue, 309 Walnut St. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Clyde Burk, 221 
E. 15th St. (2) May Hartford, 108 E. 14th St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. George H. Lacey, 
R.R. 14. Box 217-G, Williams Creek, Hill- 
crest. (2) Mary E. Morgan, 717 E. 48th St. 


JACKSON, MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Zeal Wilson, 748 Christy Ave. (2) 
Margaret Dahlern, 419 N. Blackstone 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—WoOMEN PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Anita Desmond, 47 Broadman 
Parkway. (2) Mabel M. Cassidy, 341 Union St. 


KALAMAZOO. MICH.—PrincipAts’ CLus. (1) 
Irma Archbold, 740 Stuart Ave. (2) Mrs. 
Marion Risley, 310 W. Vine 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ C.LuB. (1) Elizabeth Hepler, Mark 
ao School. (2) Lola Kenton, 1920°N. 31st 
. 


KANSAS CITY. MO.—AssOcIATION OF PRINCI- 
PALS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. (1) Dr. Leslie 
Lawing. Benton School, 3004 Benton Blvd. 
(2) Miles Thomas, Greenwood School, 3711 
E. 27th St. 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


Cius. (1) B. B. Linville, 714 Hitt St. (2) 
H. E. Sweeney, 1721 Charles St. 


LAWRENCE, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Lilian B. Haverty, 297 S. 
Broadway. (2) Helen F. Gainey, 1 Kingston St. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—PrincipaAts’ ROUND 
TABLE. (1) Mrs. Kathleen Overholtzer, 515 N. 
= St. (2) Mrs. Vesta Petree, 1603 W. 21st 
t. 


LONG BEACH. CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLUB. (1) George L. Geiger, Jr., 3548 
Orange Ave. (2) Lulu B. Laurendeau, 425 
Ohio Ave. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) Mrs. Ida F. Coleman, 10334 
Tennessee Ave., West Los Angeles. (2) Mrs. 
Kathleen Stevens, 5266 Village Green 


LOWELL. MASS.—MaAstEr’s CLusB. (1) William 
W. Dennett. 121 Sanders Ave. (2) John E. 
Barr, 168 Sixth St. 


LUBBOCK. TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLuB. (1) Mrs. Reuby S. Rhodes, 2107-C 18th 
St. (2) Stella Thurman, 2206 Seventh St. 


LYNCHBURG. VA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CONFERENCE. (1) Dorothy I. Pratt, 30 R 
Princeton Circle. (2) Helen D. Urquhart, 1322 
Oakwood Court 

MALDEN. MASS.—WoOMEN ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ Club. (1) Mrs. Katherine Whidden, 51 
Concord St. (2) Annie E. Lee, 33 Park St. 

MEDFORD. MASS.—WOoOMEN PRINCIPALS’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) Amy W. Bradbury, 26 Bradlee 
Rd. (2) A. Gertrude Sharkey, 54 South St. 

MERIDIAN, MISS.—PrINctIPALs’ CLuB. (1) 
1. B. Pearson, Senior High School-Junior Col- 
lege. (2) Irene Smith, Chalk School 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Harold W. Peterson, 1900 E. 
= Ave. (2) Morrison Sims, 2910 N. 68th 
t. 
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MOUNT VERNON. N. Y.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Dr. Elton E. Knight, 
Graham School, Bedford Ave. and E. Fifth St. 
(2) Dr. Laura B. Harney, Pennington School, 
Fairway and Devonia Ave. 

MUNCIE, IND.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION, (1) Earl Peckinpauzgh, 3005 God- 
man St. (2) Mrs. Mae Vice, 416 W. Main St. 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
VIsORS’ COUNCIL. (1) Mrs. Mary Ann Hansen, 
Nims School. (2) Mrs. Maurine Hightower, 
331 W. Western Ave. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Pustic SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Wray E. Sexton, Ann Street 
School. (2) William B. Hargrove, Elliott 
Street School 


NEW BEDFORD. MASS.—Principats’ CLuB. 
(1) Frank P. Shea, 2047 Acushnet Ave. (2) 
Louise R. Howland, 639 Shawmut Ave. 


NEW HAVEN. CONN.—Principats’ CLus. (1) 
Sarah M. Steele, 64 Filbert St., Hamden. (2) 
Helen Rakieten, 808 Elm St. 


NEW ORLEANS. LA.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Alice J. Molony. 2306 Peniston St. (2) 
Alma V. Will, 2318 Dublin St. 

NEWPORT. R. I.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) P. Francis Carroll, Clinton Ave. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—THE New York PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Anna E. Lawson, 
Junior High School 81, Manhattan, 212 W. 
120th St. (2) Mrs. Margaret C. Bronson, Public 
School 87 Queens, 22-45 41st St., Long Island 
City 5 

NEW YORK. N. Y.—New YorK PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Edward J. McNamara, 155 W. 65th 
St.. New York 23. (2) Sara Rhodes, 769-A St. 
Mark’s Ave., Brooklyn 13 ‘ 

NORFOLK, VA.—PrINcIPALs’ CLus. (1) A. P. 
S. Robinson, Blair Junior High School. (2) 
Hugh L. Vaughn, R. E. Lee Elementary School 


OAKLAND. CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Fred B. Zimmerman, 3720 Penniman 
Ave. (2) Sarah L. Young, 7921 Ney Ave. 


OMAHA, NEB.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB, 
(1) Gaynelle R. Fay, 4619 California St. (2) 
Dorothy Edwards, 529 S. 58th St. 


ORLANDO. FLA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Mrs. Charlotte M. Brelsford, 2101 
University Dr. (2) C. L. Durrance, West Cen- 
tral School 


OTTUMWA, IOWA—Principats’ Crus. (1) 
Howard C. Rasch. 420 Chester Ave. (2) Anne 
Wilson. 1038 Jefferson St. 


PASADENA. CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) J. R. Haworth. 850 Adelaide 
Dr, (2) Mrs. J. Maria Pierce, P. O. Box 272 

PATERSON. N. J.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Andrew J. Donnelly. Ir., School 25, 
Trenton Ave. (2) Fred V. Coyle, School 4 
Clinton St. 


PEORIA, ILL.—ELEMENTARY MEN PRINCIPALS’ 
Cus. (1) J. Weston Harding. 544 Linn St. 
2) Milton R. Litterst, 1003 W. Forrest Hill 

ve. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—PrINcIPALs’ Cus. (1) 


ames J. Lamond, 331 _E. Phil Ellena St., 
: t. Airy. (2) Morrison Booth, 1223 Wakeling 
t. 


PHOENIX. ARIZ.—ELEMENTARY ADMINIS- 
TRATORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Marguerite 
Westerlund, Box 355. Scottsdale. (2) Ada 
Sundquist. 342 W. Culver 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—PrIncrIpAts’ Cus. (1) 
Charlotte Truby. Lemington Avenue School. 
(2) Olive Wolfe, American Avenue School 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAIS 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Local Branch of Elementary 
Principals’ Department. (1) Clifford A. Eq 
mundson. Mifflin School, Lincoln Pl. (2) 
Carolyn D. Patterson, Linden School, Linden 
Ave. and Beechwood Blvd. 


PORTLAND, OREGON—ELEMENTARY Princ. 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Earl Condit, 4495 
S. W. Bernard. (2) V. Magourn, 3804 
N. E. 34th Ave. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA.—PRINCIPALS’ Cus. (1) 
George B. Ish. 58 Court St. (2) A. R. Musick, 
54 Aylwin Rd. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAIs’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Francesca Cosgrove, 258 
Dovle Ave. (2) Margaret Blessing, 12 Black. 
stone Blvd. 


PUEBLO. COLO.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRrin. 
CIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Franklin Oetting, 2215 West. 
(2) Victoria Cristiano, 903 E. Abriendo 


PUEBLO. COLO.—District TWENTY Cus. (1) 
Edna Hellstern, 323 Polk St. (2) Dorothy Hall, 
703 Polk St. 


RACINE. WIS.—PrINcIPaLs’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Harris E. Russell, 2402 Hansen Ave. (2) 
Werner S. Smith, 740 Cleveland Ave. 


REVERE, MASS.—PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (i) Alice 
Clarke. 405 Fenno St. (2) Marion L. Bartlett, 
167 Crescent Ave. 


RICHMOND. VA.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) W. Carter Bleight. 1207 W. Wilmington 
Ave. (2) Anne Zuleime Robertson, 1236 Lor- 
raine Ave. 


RICHMOND. VA.—PRINCIPALS’ DIVISION OF 
RICHMOND TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. (1) Kath- 
erine L. Johnson, 24 E. 18th St. (2) Mrs. 
Sarah Holmes, 2118 Greenwood Ave. 


ROANOKE. VA.—Board of Principals. (1) 
Esther Farrar, Forest Park School. (2) Nell 
Walters, Belmont School. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Councit. (1) Fred B. Parker. 59 Tremont 
St. (2) Regina K. Kennedy, 450 Humboldt St. 


SAGINAW. MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Katherine Kelley. 1114 Gratiot Ave. 
(2) Marie Walther, 2225 Janes Ave. 


SAINT JOSEPH. MO.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Raymond A. Roberts, Webster 
School. (2) Cecila Sutherland, Blackwell Rd. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Tohn W. Edie. 5000 Davison 
Ase: (2) Tom Wolfschlaeger, 5028 Morganford 
Rd. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO.—Sr. Louis CLuB OF 
WOMEN PRINCIPALS. (1) Mata V. Bear, 5118 
Tamm Ave. (2) Isabelle McGrath, 5949 Oak- 
herst Pl. 


SAINT PETERSBURG, FLA.— ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Annie Laurie Anderson, 
Woodlawn School. (2) Mrs. Estelle* Cox, 
Euclid School 


SALINA. KANSAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
Cus. (1) Susie Petit. 148 N. Eighth St., (2) 
Sadie Conover, 115 E. Beloit 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Principats Ass0- 
CIATION. (1) Frank S. Allen. 1441 Yale Ave. 
(2) Elva Cotterell, 1979 Yale Ave. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Stella Higgins, 916 W. Mistletoe. (2) Ms. 
Bess S. Nash, 728 Peck Ave. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—ApMINISTRATORS’ CLUB. 
(1) Bruce McLean, 3584 Herman Ave. (2) 
Helen F. Dillon, 7134 Olivetas St., La Joila 
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SAN JOSE, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Mrs. Eveleen_A. Minshall, 1180 
Britton Ave. (2) Mary Dalesandro, 332 N. 
Second St. 


SEATTLE. WASH.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Lester Reeves, 812 W. 59th St. (2) Olaf 
E. Swanson, 7036 18th. N. E. 


SIOUX CITY. IOWA—ADMINISTRATION CLUB. 
(1) S. M. Hickman, 3919 Jefferson St. (2) 
John F. Schmidt, 615 12th St. 


SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE—ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. 
Myrtle Kuehling, 27 Arlington Rd. (2) Mrs. 
Gwendolyn W. Bourke, 19 Lewis St., Portland 


STOCKTON CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Blanche Epperson, 1754 
Michigan Ave. (2) Rudolph Freeman, 1781 
Oxford Way, 51-B 


SYRACUSE. N. Y.—MEN PRINCIPALS’ AND 


SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) J. Frederick 
Taylor, 119 Elmwood Ave. (2) John J. Condon, 
Nottingham High School 
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TOLEDO, OHIO—PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ 
CiusB. (1) Mrs. Jean Chinn, Oakdale School. 
(2) Elizabeth Morgan, Stickney School 

TRENTON. N. J.—ADMINISTRATIVE GrouP. (1) 
Sarah Christie, 872 Stuyvesant Ave. (2) Gretta 
V. Leiwerling. 2333 S. Broad St. 

TULSA, OKLA.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) George J. Hooper, 
1320 E. 17th St. (2) P. H. Cunningham, 1331 
S. Indianapolis 

WATERBURY. CONN.—PRrINCcIPALS’ CLus. (1) 
Mary K. Wall. 112 Stone St. (2) Gertrude A. 
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